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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The extended use of the First Edition as a text for 
advanced study in administration has encouraged 
me to add at the close of each chapter a group of 
statements which serve effectively as a basis for 
classroom discussion. 

The chapter text has also been interspersed with 
administrative comments and ensuing questions, 
which again afford opportunity for group considera¬ 
tion by students. 

Finally, the title of the text has been altered in the 
interest of simplicity and clarity. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
AprU, 1951 


Erwin H. Schell 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In an industrial nation there is no more significant 
group of men than the business administrators. In 
their hands, even more than in the hands of govern¬ 
ment itself, rest the day-to-day prosperity, con¬ 
tentment, and happiness of the people. For many 
years, my life has been devoted to the preparation 
of men for the ultimate acceptance of such high 
responsibilities. In pursuing these activities, it has 
been my good fortune and privilege to have intimate 
contact with many industrialists and to discuss with 
them their past experiences, present problems, and 
future aspirations. This book comprises the crys¬ 
tallization of much of this thinkiug over a long 
period of time. While I should lay little claim to 
origination of the ideas expressed, yet I take full 
responsibility for all statements and for the under¬ 
lying philosophy that is presented. 

It is not possible for me to give due credit to all 
the administrators who during these years have con¬ 
tributed in an important way to my point of view. 
I should mention particularly my appreciation of 
the collaboration of those executives who returned 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
advanced graduate work tmder Honorary Sponsor¬ 
ship in Business Administration. When reviewing 
preliminary drafts of chapters in administrative 
seminar, these men made discerning comments, 
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many of which have been incorporated in the text 
discussion. I am indebted to Miss Beatrice A. 
Rogers of the American Economic Review for editorial 
criticisms of the manuscript. 

Erwin H. Schell 

Cambridge, Mass. 

December^ 1935 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

It is of first importance that I should make clear 
the precise purposes of this book. It is written for 
business executives who are undertaking new 
responsibilities of an administrative nature posi¬ 
tions which call for the determination as well as 
the execution of policy and which incorporate 
supervision over major functions of the business, 
including the activities of other executives. Such 
readers are assumed to be men of tested executive 
ability, of industrial experience, of strong per- 
sonahty and character—men who are already versed 
in the technique of executive management and 
who, by virtue of their previous records of accom¬ 
plishment, have been advanced to higher areas of 

service. 

The book has another specific aim. It is written 
in behalf of those yoimger businessmen of promise, 
who have early determined to prepare themselves, 
in point of education, training, and experience for 
future industrial positions of large responsibility— 
positions which they have now set themselves to 
achieve. Young men of such self-reliance and high 
ambition deserve encouragement. I beheve them 
to be entitled to an understanding of the nature and 

challenge of a career in administration and of those 

1 
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attamable quaUties of personaUty and character 

that underlie proficiency. _ 

The period of introduction to major responsi- 

biUties is a critical one. Opportunities are present 

that may not come again, and there are hazards 

that may result in irremediable error. In some 

measure, administrative responsibihties imply a 

higher form of executive activity. In other respects, 

administrative work differs from anything that has 

gone before. . ir 

A further difficulty frequently presents itself. 

The newcomer often finds that his predecessors had 
designed as weU as shouldered the responsibilities 
which he is now asked to administer. These founders 
started with smaller beginnings. As the business 
gained in magnitude, they grew in wisdom as well 
as knowledge. ^Hiile the newcomer has had experi¬ 
ence, it has not been this experience; while he has 
shown ability, it has not been precisely in this field. 
Successor management cannot duplicate founder 
management. The very way of administering must 
vary. The tall s lim structure of control that is the 
“length and shadow” of the originator must be 
replaced by the hive-shaped conoid that capitalizes 
the resom’ces of many. 

America is still young in industry. During the 
next decade thousands of young men will receive 
upon their shoulders the mantles of the founders. 
It is to this broad group of industrial successors 
that the following pages are directed. 

Finally, the book seeks to lessen the curse of 
6-year administration. A telling waste in business 
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is the prevalence in high positions of men whose 
fitness is such that 5 years comprise their cycle 
of complete usefulness. Such men move from 
organization to organization leaving trails of re¬ 
adjustment in their wakes. Industries do not 
prosper under such successive control. High re¬ 
sponsibility is long responsibility. 

The prime social contribution of the industrial 
administrator is the continuity of his enterprise. 
And continuity is indissolubly related to long 
tenure of administrative service. 
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Part One 

OUTSET 



In the first section of the book we shall consider 
the point of view that the new administrator should 
take toward his appointment, his relations with his 
predecessor, and his new status in the organization. 
We shall survey the administrative advantages that 
are inherent in beginnings, the precautions that will 
protect against common errors, and the nature of 
early decisions that must be made, despite lack of 
background and familiarity with the situation. These 
matters are inseparably related to the initial experience 
of the administrator, and in this, as in later sections, 
their manifold aspects are indicated through the use 
of brief dialogues interspersed in the text. 



CHAPTER II 
APPOINTMENT 

Good fortune may have influenced your appoint¬ 
ment to important responsibilities. It may have 
been the fortune of birth enabling you to carry for¬ 
ward family business traditions. It may have been 
the fortune of propinquity, bringing you that inti¬ 
mate knowledge and experience which provide su¬ 
perior qualifications. It may have been the fortune 
of past friendships and acquaintances, permitting 
your abilities and potentialities to be clearly seen 
and favorably presented. 

The father of a past student told me that his only 
advice to his son concerning employment after 
graduation was that he choose an activity which 
would enable his desk to be within a hundred feet 
of the president’s office. 

Is this a practical suggestion? Would it lose its validity in 
a company having a well-organized executive selection and 
training program? Entirely? 

Is this sound advice for all young men aspiring to advance¬ 
ment? If not, why not? Why have so many office boys 
become presidents of companies? 

Luck may have played a part. But luck did not 
color the judgment of those who chose you. New 
opportunities would not have been given you with¬ 
out the expectation that you would carry them with 

7 
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oraM If family connections were a favorable 

factein selecUon, your loyalty 
lated to heighten your sense of busmess respons 
biUty n your appointment turned upon pre^ous 
experience \nd training, these advantages will be 
put directly to use. If present opportunities are 
traceable in large measure to the mfluence of yo^ 
friends and acquaintances, it is equally cert^ that 
there were other friends not recommended; such 
friendship has served properly as a medium for the 
better measurement and assurance of your value. 
There is no greater responsibility than that ot 
selecting men for important positions. These ap¬ 
pointments are not made lightly, 


Samuel W. Reybum remarked that, after leaving a 
career in banking to accept the presidency of Lord 
and Taylor's, he had frequent misgiving concerning 
his capacities and talents for the new job. After a 
sleepless night, he suddenly said to himself, Sam, 
you're worrying about something that isn't your 
problem. You didn’t solicit the job. You were 
picked for it by men of experience who had, and 
still have, confidence in your ability to make it a 
success. Stop concerning yourself about their 
responsibility and spend your energy on doing your 
best.” 


Is a critical viewpoint toward your own work and accom¬ 
plishment essentially wrong? Can there be such a thing as 
a healthy concern over personal fitness? Is there a distino 
tion between fretting, worrying, and being concerned? 


You may be concerned over the attitude that will 
be taken toward your selection by other members 
of the organization. No one will think the less of 
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you for maintaining the family connection with the 
business, provided you do your work well. No one 
will think the less of you for the turn of events that 
placed this responsibility in your hands, provided 
you do your work well. No one will think the less 
of you for having strong friends who are willing to 
stand for you, provided you do your work well. 
During the period of selection there may have been 
arguments; strong feelings may have been aroused. 
Remaining antagonisms will disappear provided 


you do your work well. 

It is necessary only to view new opportunities in 
the light of responsibilities rather than privileges, to 
accept appointment as a challenge to future accom¬ 
plishment rather than as a reward for past achieve¬ 
ment, to remember that it will ultimately be your 
duty to honor the position that now brings honor to 
you. There the question may be dismissed. 

Your associates comprise a small coterie of men 
who, in an important way, influence the success or 
failure of an enterprise. They are a group apart, 
yet a group whose activities are interwoven with 
those of the entire organization. About you are 
able men, in the enterprise and in the industry, for 
business will not long countenance weaklings. You 
have passed the initial test of their approval. You 
face another—the test of current achievement. 
And after this comes the greater question, “Can 


you administer well and long?” 


Predecessor 

New incumbents to oflfice frequently hesitate to 
confer with their predecessors. In politics, this 
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omission of administra- 

employees who ^ y informed concermng 

s: tx ttjj. 

Mt be to, hesitation. Chief 

th® “to tear that judgment rriU be too 

Se rtoi of colei from this source may iinply 
the seeKing no 

1 his advice to to taken; no one expeeto 
ttaufwUl not to taken. The recipient is expected 
to Mow Us own judgment after it hto been amph- 
fied and deepened by the counsel of others. 

Condit J may be such that new opport^faes 
will appear to spell good fortune for you^ and nns- 
fortune for your predecessor. But this is not for 
you to say. Whatever may be the situation, you 
may feel free to talk intimately and yet imperson¬ 
ally with him. Even though his point of view may 
be tinged with bitterness, it will be of value. Even 
though his ideas may be diametrically opposed to 
yours, it is well to remember that in the compm- 
son of differences often lies the greatest range for 

creative advance. 


A textile house in Boston had a treasurer who, 
though in his eighties, refused to resign because he 
was “just as young as he ever was.” Finally, his 
remonstrances were overridden and a younger man 
substituted. My friend asked the old gentleman 
how things were working out. “ Terrible, terrible,” 
he replied. “They’re all fools and he’s a fool too. 
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But I will say he’s a gentleman—he comes in to see 
me every day.” 

Whose fault is it when elderly officials find retirement 
essential? Who is to blame for old age? Who wants to 
give up hie Ufework? What is the proper (effective) atti¬ 
tude to be taken toward retiring executives by younger 
recipients of their posts? 

Status 

You are no longer looked upon as a subordinate. 
You have become a business associate. Though 
there may be those above you in the organization, 
you are no longer working for persons of higher 
executive rank. You are now working with such 
executives and for results. 

Henceforth, value will be measured in the end 
attained rather than in adherence to any orthodox 
or predetermined administrative method. It will 
be your ability to induce cooperative accomplish¬ 
ment rather than your specific procedure that will 
establish your standing in the organization, and no 
one will expect old customs to be followed reh- 
giously. It is well understood and generally ac¬ 
cepted that differing personahties use different 
ways to attain identical objectives. 

Your present appointment was based on a behef 
that you can obtain results. Ultimately, you will 
be expected to bring forward proposals for so doing. 
Then care should be taken that the plans presented 
are characteristically your own. Mistakes you will 
make, but it will do no good to make the mistakes 
of others. If you yield too easily to persuasive per¬ 
sonalities, that will not please those who have 
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Tn thought and in action you must 
chosen you. In tnougm, 

cooperative individuahty. 

I entered the office of a general sales manager just 

JLrf "I tbi«t I made an exe^fve. He 

“S worL So he said he would t*e it back and 
rlnsider it. I asked him why and he Quo ed my 
Btatement. I said, ‘Well, ym believe it will work 
don't you?’ and he agreed. So I told hiin. Go 
ahead! You are the executive in charge. I only 
said that I iho'i^hi it wouldn’t work. I think I 
made an executive out of him. 


Just what was the general sales manager trying to accom- 
pUsh? Do you favor his technique? What was he tr^g 
to avoid? Where (at what level) should operatmg decisions 

be made? 


Review.— Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Why do you hold permanency of tenure to be so 
desirable? 

The surest policy is frequently that which requires the long¬ 
est period to put into operation. More than this, there must 
be a cumulative quality in business leadership, if the enter¬ 
prise is to withstand the cumulative burdens that age 
places upon it. The long-term administrator frees his func¬ 
tion from the wastes of readjustment, from the hasards of 
changing objectives, from the loss of a quality of wisdom 
that can come only with long experience in the conduct of a 
given responsibility. 
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You appear to gloss over the possibility that fac¬ 
tors other than competence may have an effect on 

selection. 

Other factors may initiate consideration, but I maintain 
that, in these days, they cannot be allowed to influence final 
decision. Enterprise is clearly too exacting to permit the 
interests of present ownership to be endangered through 
incompetence. Blood is thicker than water, but it is rarely 
thicker than profits. 


Predecessors are not always available to the new 
incumbent. Nor are they always amenable to 
conversation with him. Will not the newcomer 
be apt to belittle himself through too great efforts 
in this direction? 

There are limitations upon all effort. Certainly, instances 
will occur where such contact is not only impracticable but 
undesirable. My point is that there is a responsibility 
here, a responsibility to the company that should not be 
brushed aside because of personal distaste. I have never 
found men losing through such action—I have often found 
them gaining thereby. After all, each situation calls for 
a particular blend of administrative qualities. When 
situations change and personalities are too inflexible to 
follow, there may be cause for remedial action, but not for 
ostracism. The experience of others is valuable even though 
its effect upon them may have been unfortunate. 


You argue against short tenure because of conse¬ 
quent readjustments, but you advise the new¬ 


comer to give little heed to old ways or procedures 
and to regard change to a new and characteristic 
method as a virtue. 


Change is neither a virtue nor a vice. But administrative 
competency is based upon the integration of a imique per¬ 
sonality and a unique method. There is no one best way. 
There is only your best way. Therefore, I feel that change 
of administrative method is inseparable from change in 
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administrators. Readjustments are in^^table With long- 
term administration, their frequency is lessened. 

T)iscussion.-Wliat is your response to the fol¬ 


lowing comments? 

I should refuse any offer of appointment which came 
about through the influence of friends or relatives. 
I only want appointment based on my own merit. 


Does the helpful desire of friends or relatives imply lack of 


merit? 


Do appointments usually await the pleasure of the new 
incumbent or are they products of circumstance that may 
be unrelated to the appointee but which come to the atten- 

tion of friends or relatives? 

I should bear my predecessor no ill will and I should 
be happy to have his counsel, but I feel that it 
should be his responsibility to take the initiative in 
conference with me, rather than that I should take 

the first step. 

Were you in his position, how would you view this situation? 
Suppose that as a predecessor, you were to take such initi¬ 
ative and were to receive a rebuff from the new appointee. 
Would it be possible for you to continue friendly overtures? 
Suppose the situation to be reversed. Would you, as the 
new appointee, “lose face” through repeated efforts to gain 
the good will of your predecessor? 

KI am to be held for results, I shall require freedom 
to decide whether I work with my associates or go 
it alone. There are times when associates retard 
rather than stimulate accomplishment. 

What would be the kind of results that wo\ild permit of 
going it alone? Are results of any sort which lower execu¬ 
tive morale acceptable in industry today? Can top execu¬ 
tives currently expect to accomplish any long-term objective 
except through working with their associates? 



CHAPTER III 
ATTITUDE 




There are certain advantages that should be 
recognized now, for they tend soon to disappear. It 
is a human principle that the world is friendly to 
beginnings and to beginners, especially if they are 
young men. At no time during the next several 
years will your proposals or requests receive more 
kindly consideration than now. Associates will be 
inclined to give you every assistance in getting 
under way. 

In later years, you will be glad that you did not 
request more than bare necessities, that you did 
not misuse your opportunities. But if your plans 
include the element of growth, needs will be greater 
than otherwise. It is the time to concentrate upon 
the essential features of your managerial structure 
for, by the very nature of things, a delay will 
inevitably bring disadvantage. 

You will be the object of friendly interest of 
business associates in the trade and in the com¬ 
munity. Many of them will wish to make your 
acquaintance, to welcome you. Though their inter¬ 
est may draw heavily upon your energies, com¬ 
pliance is both desirable and beneficial. There is no 
better time to form acquaintanceships than under 


these initially friendly auspices. 


Again, there will 


be opportunity to make contacts with those who 
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may have become disgruntled or unhappy as the 
of youi appototmeat show yc^soH 

friendly and cooperative—when this can be done 
with Sincerity-is clearly a timely act,^d one m 
wHch you should take the initiative. Tl^ is also 
the moment to lay at rest any uncertamties m the 
minds of new subordinates. If good report has 
come of them, they should know of it. If tteir 
cooperation is valued, they should be told. Time 
plays an important part in the development of the 
f amil y spirit, which is at the base of all good organi¬ 
zation. But the simple observance of homely 
courtesies makes a good beginning, and there are no 
dignities that should stand in the way. And 

nothing will be gained by waiting. 

Finally, there will never be a better occasion for 
listening than now. With policies and plans still 
somewhat undefined, men of widely divergent 
opinions will still feel free to offer counsel. Listen¬ 
ing does not implicate you. It is only with your 
response that care should be taken, and it is clear 
that at this point your opinion may properly be 
withheld. A well-known method of gaining quick 
familiarity with a problem is that of conference 
with experts of opposing viewpoints. Such infor¬ 
mation comes most readily when your own position 
is still to be taken. 

Mr. Edward A. Filene was a constant user of this 
technique. He used to say: “When two well- 
informed men of opposite opinions are in active 
controversy, they push aside the unimportant and 
get down to the gist of their differences in much 
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shorter order than when each is interviewed 
separately.” 

Likewise, General Dawes of the Dawes Plan was 
said purposefully to start heated round-table dis¬ 
cussions; then pass around his black cigars, and 
exclaim, “Now we’re going to learn somethingl” 

Is controversy essential to rapid learning? Are discussions 
helpful? Is controversy likely to bring more factors to 
light than would discussion? Precisely what is the new 
administrator trying to learn through these means? 

Precaution 

At this early stage, there are certain precautions 
to be observed. All of the situations outlined will 
rarely befall the same person, but preparation for 
them is desirable. 

It is well to avoid decisions on important issues 
until you have gained a thorough acquaintance 
with each problem. This is a time to temporize 
rather than to act, to placate rather than to resist, 
to avoid long-time commitments. It is much 
better to accept minor disadvantages in favor of 
short-time arrangements. 

Your opinions will be sought on a variety of 
subjects. As a private individual, you are in posi¬ 
tion to present a definite point of view. But when 
you are consulted in an official capacity, expression 
may be imwise. Your ideas at this transitional 
period are more than likely to change. This is no 
time to go on record. The truth is that there is still 
much to learn, that your opinions at this moment 
are not of great value. Those who select new 
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expaad with the advancing re^ct 

paid to their statements. 

When Dr Karl T. Compton came to the Mass^ 

11° « Uitute of Techaolo^ - da P-- 

« faculty dinner was given m ms nonor. 
men clli upoa to speak, he devoted his rem»ks 
ri description of a canoe trip taken the preceding 

summer. 

Assuming that ,ou.ere 

Irom theTubUc activities of individuals 

'rt nature of these activities? ttTiat are of the first 

things we want to know about a new administrator? 

It is not necessary to 

1 * 11 . 

with new acquaintances in the trade or m e com¬ 
munity. It is only important to be friendly. 
Though they express themselves strongly on busi¬ 
ness matters, there is no need to do likewise. A 
sincere evidence of interest is all that is necessary. 
Especial caution is essential in making comments 
concerning existing conditions or persoimel. A mis¬ 
statement that later proves to be unfair may cause 
difficulties that can never be completely overcome. 
Quick judgment based on obvious errors or weak¬ 
nesses is often dangerous. Your predecessors were 
equally aware of these defects and doubtless have 
weighed them against the loss of less obvious but 

more important advantages. 

In new relationships it is important that you 
observe the proper courtesies. The real value of 
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etiquette in business conduct grows more apparent 
in the later years of experience when the rough-and- 
ready methods of youth become less fitting. The 
warm regard of your new associates comes with 
your acceptance of their standards in such matters 
as these. 

You will find it desirable so to familiarize your¬ 
self with each new acquaintance that later recogni¬ 
tion will be easy and immediate. To forget a new 
acquaintance is never comphmentary to him, and 
it may be interpreted as an affront. Nor should 
you overlook past friends. Contacts with them 
may not be so frequent as before, but they should 
know that they are still held in esteem. They can 
easily be assured that the new opportunities have 
not swept your footing from beneath you. 

Initial coolness or aloofness from your immediate 
subordinates need not be interpreted as antagonism. 
It is a curious fact that those whose welcome is most 
enthusiastic frequently take second place in ulti¬ 
mate dependability to those whose loyalties are 
more slowly won. Your early admission that you 
must lean heavily upon these men for future accom- 
pUshment will assure them that you attach real 
validity to their services. 

But greatest watchfulness should be turned on 
outward disposition. If new work is truly impor¬ 
tant, it will intrude itself deeply into daily fife. 
Many of its demands will seem, at first glance, 
unreasonable. During this early period, when 
minutes are more precious than ever before, many 
time-taking requests may converge upon you. 
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They should be granted, if it is humanly possible. 
To show willingness to carry the job and all that it 
implies, no matter what your inner state of mind 
may be, is to uphold those who believe in you. You 
will be the person they expect. There is a reward. 
When you have demonstrated self-control in the 
face of heavy difficulty, there follows the right to 
control others, as well as their sanction that this 

control be exercised. 

Decision 

The momentum of a going responsibility must be 
maintained during your period of orientation. 
There will be early decisions necessary on routine 
matters. Here, the advice of associates and sub¬ 
ordinates most closely concerned may be obtained, in 
order that you may decide without delay and turn 
your attention wholly to the next problem. It is 
probable that you will make minor errors. You 
may learn from them, but no time need be wasted in 
regret. Early criticism should not be disturbing. 
At this point, you should be your own judge. When 
in error, you can admit it readily but without apolo¬ 
gies. Deeds speak louder than words, and only 
your willingness immediately to alter or reverse a 
mistaken decision is necessary at this stage. 

New work may well be such that immediate use 
must be made of existing staffs of assistants. 
Credit will accrue to you if these people can be 
permanently retained. But it is a characteristic of 
enduring administration that members of the official 
household, once approved, are rarely changed. 


Ti-Tiu di Unw**rpiit^ 
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Therefore, it is of importance that you remain free 
of commitments which may interfere with such 
readjustments as are eventually found to be neces¬ 
sary. Final selections will have important and inevi¬ 
table effect upon your subsequent accomplishment. 

An industrialist who has improved the affairs of 
several corporations had an ironclad rule to make a 
minimum of changes in mid-zone personnel during 
the process of renovation. He argued; “Such 
men are usually capable irrespective of top manage¬ 
ment, due to the natural selectivity established by ' 
the requirements of the work. Furthermore, you 
can never tell what precious know-how is being lost 
when a man of operating experience is let go. But 
of greatest importance is the reputation for failing 
to follow the adage that *the new broom sweeps 
clean.’ When your record becomes known, execu¬ 
tives’ and workers’ morale increases rather than 
decreases with your oncoming.” 

What disadvantages may accompany the use of this pro¬ 
cedure? How may they be minimized? Are there apt to 
be inevitable replacements following upon a change of leader¬ 
ship ? If so, who should take the initiative for these changes ? 

Is there a problem of timing here? 

Previous knowledge or experience may have 
indicated many desirable alterations in operating 
methods, facilities, or personnel. It is proper to 
proceed with those which are unquestionably essen¬ 
tial in point of current operation, but all major 
changes should be delayed until after you have 
studied the new responsibihties as a whole. Facts 
hitherto unavailable now may be weighed and 
measured. Changes are to be expected, but good 
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administration makes alterations only once. When 
it becomes clear that revisions are proceeding in 
terms of a comprehensive and well-coordinated 
plan, they will be much more readily and enthusi¬ 
astically accepted. Therefore, action may wisely 
be avoided until proper opportunity is afforded to 
establish a long-term policy. 

There will be many working arrangements of an 
informal or implied nature existing between the 
organization and other divisions of the business, 
the industry, or the trade. 

I well remember one instance where a large retail 
establishment was sold to an out-of-town buyer 
who refused to recognize the presence of implied 
agreements concerning the retention of elderly 
people of long service. Ensuing public opinion so 
seriously affected the sales of the store that it finally 
was repurchased by the original owners and the 
earlier informal understandings again reestab¬ 
lished, with the accompanying return of customer 
good will. 

Why should the public take a position in such internal mat¬ 
ters of store administration 7 Did the public fear loss of 
quality or of service 7 Did the public view this act as indica¬ 
tive of administrative attitudes, in general 7 To what 
extent, if any, should the new administrator be influenced 
by initial public opinion concerning his early activities? 

You will do well to give assurance that no imm^di- 
diate or radical changes in these relationships are 
contemplated, even though the present arrange¬ 
ments are not protected by formal agreement or 
contract; that changes wiU be made only after 
proper consideration by both parties and in any 
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event will be gradual in nature; that procedure will 
be evolutional rather than revolutional. 

In dealing with all of these aspects of a going 
business, your policy should be one of inducting 
yourself into the stream of activity with as little 
commotion as possible. This method is quite the 
opposite of political technique, where subsequent 
executive influence is directly proportional to the 
intensity and extent of public acclaim. True artist¬ 
ry in the imdertaking of important responsibilities 
is reflected in the skill with which the new adminis¬ 
trator swings himself smoothly and unostenta¬ 
tiously into the rhythm of his new activities and the 
activities of those who are about him. 

Review. —Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Cannot opportunism during this initial period be 
carried to an extreme? Is the point of view that 
seeks to capitalize initial good will the proper one 
for the new administrator? 

Error in taking advantage of these initial opportunities is 
more frequently that of Tionfeasance, rather than mtsfea- 
sance or Tnnlfeasance. There is a good deal of confusion as 
well as overstimulation in the early stages of administrative 
experience. It is not easy for the newcomer to see these 
brief opportumties. But if you view the new work imper¬ 
sonally, the course of action which I have recommended will 
follow naturally. 

If new acquaintances desire your opinions on busi¬ 
ness matters, would not a better method be frankly 
to present your point of view with the explanation 
that your brief experience can make for only tenta¬ 
tive conclusions at this time? 
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Listeners forget these qualifications. They interpret half- 
formed concepts as basic and unchangeable—the nucleus of 
your later poUcies. Thus you find yourself misinterpreted, 
if not misquoted. To keep yourself free to ch^ge your 
point of view radicaUy, as new evidence appears, is possible 
only by guarding your early utterances. 

You recommend that the new a dmi nistrator 
“concentrate immediately upon the essential fea¬ 
tures of managerial structure.” Subsequently you 
advise that he “avoid decisions on important 
issues until he has gained a thorough acquaintance 
with each problem.” How may these statements 

be reconciled? 


There are two resources essential in administration. The 
first is the resource of coordination. The second is the 
resource of facilities and personnel essential to accomplish¬ 
ment. The first must be obtained as early as possible in 
order that the activities of management may get under 
way. After the administrator is properly equipped with 
information, he may build toward the second resource, a 
process requiring much care and time. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 


My initial needs should be measured in terms only 
of the present. Future growth and increased 
budgets will follow if I can show results as I go. 


Will those who appointed you be entirely happy with your 
unwillingness initially to plan and budget for an advancing 
future? Can you win your spurs as an administrator if you 
have no free way for other than routine operation in the 
immediate future? 


It is a grand idea to visit the trade and shake hands 
with everyone, but my observation has been that 
the handshaker is not the man who ** administers 
well and long.” 
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Are inveterate handshaking and the initial responsibility of 
making acquaintances quite the same thing? How impor¬ 
tant a resource is the initial good will of associates, trade, 
and public to the new administrator? Is there a better way 
to b^d it than through personal contacts? 

I see no reason why I should not state my views 
when asked. My listeners will know that I am new 
on the job and can allow for my lack of detailed 

information. 

Yes, but will they? For a brief period what you say is 
“news,” irrespective of its soundness. Are you willing 
to have your half-formed opinions bruited about solely 
because of your recent appointment? 

I have always had difficulty in remembering 
names and faces. I shall have enough to do on 
my new job without giving extra time to these 

demands upon my memory. 

There are those who give this problem a high priority in 
terms of time and effort. One new administrator kept a 
daily diary in which he wrote the names of new acquaint¬ 
ances for purposes of review and recollection. 

Suppose that you early gain the reputation of not remember¬ 
ing names or faces. How much harm do you anticipate this 
will do you in point of practical effectiveness? 

It is unreasonable to expect that I should be in 
position to make quick decisions immediately upon 
appointment. I should be permitted to postpone 
any such issues until a time when I can study the 
problem in detail. 

Are problems calling for qmck decision always of the sort 
that can brook delays? Where do such problems usually 
spring from? Are they apt to be the product of theoretical 
discussion or of sudden changes in conditions, attitudes, or 
past working arrangements affecting the business? 





Part Two 
SITUATION 



The most difficult readjustment required of the new 
administrator is the realization that his arbiter and 
director is a situation, a condition of affairs, rather than 
the guiding personality of a superior officer. A new 
type of awareness is necessary in order to perceive and 
to interpret this new master. Here we shall say some¬ 
thing of the difficulties and opportunities that lie in all 
administrative situations and of the especially trying 
problems that include urgency as well as complexity. 
In this section the new administrator is placed face to 
face with that most exacting and imcompromising dic¬ 
tator—circumstance. 


CHAPTER IV 
CIRCUMSTANCE 

With initial problems safely behind you, there is 
opportunity for other adjustments. 

Increasing responsibilities have brought you 
greater authority. You have risen in standing. 
But this advance has placed you under the severest 
of taskmasters. I do not refer to those who are 
superior in rank; these men will be cooperative, 
sympathetic, helpful. Your future director is not a 
person or a group of persons. It is an intangible— 
called circumstance. 

You deserve fair warning of this autocrat for you 
have not had occasion to gauge its power hereto¬ 
fore. The men who founded this business dealt 
first-hand with circumstance from the start. But 
your early development has been influenced by per- 
sonahties more than conditions. Now comes the 
direct challenge of mature situations having magni¬ 
tude and importance. You will not be given oppor¬ 
tunity to grow through keeping pace with increasing 
difficulty as did those who preceded you. 

You should not underestimate the imperiousness 
of this new chief, nor should you anticipate the 
warmer human qualities that your previous supe¬ 
riors have shown. Circiunstance is cold, relentless, 
merciless. It offers no cooperation, no comphance, 
no assurance. It is always vague in outline, ever 
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changing, ever confusing. It can rarely be pla¬ 
cated, rarely altered. It may suffer exploitation, 
but never for long. Only to the extent that it is 
understood can it be capitalized, and in this direc¬ 
tion lies the only road to lasting accomplishment. 
Present outlook may be promising. Experience, 
ability, personality, and the good will of everyone 
may be yours, but they do not protect you from 
encounter with the most unyielding arbiter in 
human experience. 

If you prove competent, you will contrive to 
carry your responsibilities upon the narrow but 
safe crest of events as they rush forward in ever- 
shifting formation. And if you are immediately 
successful, there will be increased peril, for you 
will be tempted to rest in the illusive warmth of 
past achievement. 

When you take action, and take it you must, 
your influence will pass from the personally con¬ 
trolled areas of motive and purpose to externally 
controlled regions of cause and effect, of conse¬ 
quence. What is done will bring inevitable reac¬ 
tions; these in turn will affect the next activity. 
Though you may not gauge the situation correctly, 
if your motives as well as efforts are of the best, 
you will retain the regard and support of your asso¬ 
ciates. No one can be sure of unfailing accuracy in 
interpreting circumstance. Therefore, you should 
always be prepared to “fall with honor.” 

At a dinner given to a new president assuming office 
in a large corporation, one of the speakers turned to 
him and said: “Just now you are off to a flying 
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start with a clear fairway, a cheering crowd behind 
you, and nothing to regret. You make a brave 
appearance, and we are all proud of you, but it 
will not be until the third lap, when much of the 
race is history but with grueling times ahead, that 
we can measure the real stuff that is in you.” 

Why should the real test develop in the third lap? To 
what extent is success in administration a matter of sheer 
endurance? What other abilities may be heavily drawn 
upon at this stage? Is the analogy of the race a legitimate 
one, in viewing the cycle of administrative activities? 

This is a warning but it should not be a dis¬ 
couragement. It was to deal with circumstance 
that human beings were given that indefinable qual¬ 
ity of spirit which views both success and failure as 
impostors and delights only in the fullest use of per¬ 
sonal powers. Those who selected you for your new 
work believe you to have that spirit. But they also 
hope you will learn to capitahze circumstance, to use 
it to advantage. 

Awareness 

To keep adequately informed concerning the 
immediate circumstances surrounding your respon¬ 
sibilities will be an exacting duty. It is true that 
there should be a degree of foresight, a familiarity 
with future trends. But the center of attention will 
inevitably be along that thin edge of the present 
which is constantly cutting its way into the future. 
To venture too far in advance is to become visionary 
and impractical. Furthermore, there is too great a 
rate of change in circumstance to permit of more 
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than generaUzed speculation upon the distant 

iTyour predecessor grew up along vdth the busi¬ 
ness, he was given opporWy to 
plete awareness as the need increased. Without the 

advantage of slow apprenticeship, you must pick up 
the burden where he has left it. There are “modern 
devices, statistical or accountmg m nature, w^ch 
may be found helpful in bridging this gap. But no 
labor- or time-saving faciUties can or should brmg 
relief from the steady routine of mspection and 


review. 

Judge Gary, when president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, would not permit himself to 
leave his bedroom until he had reviewed the morn¬ 
ing’s harvest of newspapers from the important 
cities of the country. Only in this way coidd he 
feel sure that he could maintain constant famihanty 

with national affairs. 

Why should the task of administrative input lack appeal? 
Can it be made more attractive as a daily responsibihty; and, 
if so how? How can the administrator measure his com¬ 
petency in maintaining awareness of current ac^^vitie^d 
trends? What are the penalties of neglect here? What 
are the rewards of accomplishment? 

There is nothing romantic in this phase of adminis¬ 
trative work. In the past, great men have com¬ 
plained bitterly of its burden. ^ I know of only one 
(Napoleon) who expressed delight over the hours 
each day that he spent studying the voluminoT^ 
reports which he constantly received. There wffl 
be many temptations to shirk this duty. Subordi¬ 
nates will stand ready to accept decidons on the 
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basis of your present prestige. Associates may, 
for the time, accept your offhand pronouncements, 
for the delusion is still extant that now and again 
there exists a person who thinks correctly on all 
subjects because of his very nature and intellect. 
You may thus exploit the circumstance of your 
prestige, but it cannot be for long—surely not more 
than 5 years. 

There is a great satisfaction in complete aware¬ 
ness. To know that you are astride the job brings a 
sense of confidence. In this process you may be 
advised to keep away from detail. Twenty-five- 
year administrators will tell you that such advice 
is too general. You should not perform detail, but 
you should understand it. And in your new work, 
your greatest enemy will be the element of surprise. 
For a time, the confusions and errors that it brings 
will be forgiven. But you should learn quickly to 
entrench yourself in the defenses of fact and so 
reduce this hazard to its minimum. The history of 
distinguished administrators invariably reflects 
extraordinary facility in this area. It is the quality 
of meticulous vigilance that is the major price of 
administrative safety. It is the quahty always in 
doubt until the administrator has been tested by 
actual responsibility. Capacity for executive out¬ 
put can be readily estimated by experienced judges 
of ability. But the new incumbent’s zeal for input 
can only be hoped for. 

During the early stages of the New Deal, a new 
president was elected to office in a New England 
corporation. Immediately sensing the importance 
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rf cumnt political trends for future comity 
policy, ho ctablished no lo« than are >«JcPO« J-t 

of infonnatlon covering fio Wanlungton 
^ne Comparison of these separate data, coupled 
vntb Ms personal contacts, enabled Min to establish 
company objectives and plans mth least hasard 
from governmental fiat and surprise. 

c;hnnld this degree of watchfulness over goyemmental activi- 
ties be normaUy essential to good a^mstration 7 How 
tould you diagnose this situation? What is the adyan- 
tZ of maintaining separate sources of information? 
Stould watchfulness of competitive activities be similarly 


maintained? ^ , 

Complete awareness can never be gained entmely 
from the study of words and symbols. Therefore, 
you may wisely make it a rule as far as POSSiWe to 
obtain facts firsthand, to study them m theu habi- 
tats, to see them with your own eyes, and to take 
especial care in placing reliance on data collected 

and arranged by others. 

One of our most distinguished administrators 
remarked to me; “Every other week I leave my 
office in New York and go to Detroit, where our 
plants are located, for an equal period. I do not 
want to go to Detroit, and my executives in Detroit 
would be happy to come to New York. But I have 
learned that the place to solve problems is where 
the problems are. There are always more facts 
available there than in any other place. 


Can administrators always visit the scene of their problems? 
What factors should affect their decisions as to the place of 
problem solution? What types of facts are more likely to 
be available where the problem is than elsewhere? Are 
there times when solution at a distance offers advantage? 


Explain. 
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Re^ew.-Would you answer the following ques- 

tions diiierently ? 

How do you reconcile your advice to ride the “crest 

of events” with the axiom that administrative 

policy must be consistent and dependable if it is to 
be effective? 

The captain of a transatlantic liner may make considerable 

readjustments of course and speed in meeting varyine 

weather conditions, yet these changes need not weaken his 

objective or his mode of operation. Administrative policy 

may be consistent and yet endeavor to capitahze rather than 
oppose circumstance. 


One gams the impression that circumstance is 
impersonal, little related to human action, some¬ 
thing coldly apart from flesh and blood. Do you 

hold that major responsibility is more concerned 
with things or with people? 

Administration is deeply involved in both. But circum 
stance is frequently the product of the decisions of many 
people, rather than of a few. Mass patronage, mass opinion 
or mass reaction usually affects circumstance more vitally 
than the attitudes of one or more individuals. 

Why do you argue that forecasting involves such 
difficulties? 

TNfo major obstacles have appeared: the growing rapidity 
of scientific invention and the increasing prevalence of 
governmental fiat. Both of these factors definitely lessen 
rather than strengthen industrial visibility. 

You favor the elimination of surprise. Can this 
be attempted in any organized way? 

It is always difficult to reduce the frequency of unexpected 
happenings. One method of approach is to set up safe¬ 
guards against their recurrence. Another is to chart the 
areas of uncertainty, for it is here that the unexpected 
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originates. A third is to ensure against surprise through 
provision of alternatives for all important future procedures. 

Your hesitancy to depend upon data collected 
by others implies distrust. Is this a proper point of 

view? 

I do not recommend distrusl^I caution against overreliance. 
Facts have many aspects. Well-meaning informants often 
allow prejudice to color their presentations. Half-truths 
may be as misleading as sheer falsehoods. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the follow¬ 
ing conunents? 

I believe that the administrator makes his own cir¬ 
cumstances in large measure. If he is wise, he will 
make the kind of circumstances with which he can 
personally cope. 

How about changing business conditions, national or inter¬ 
national? Fluctuating markets? Unpredictable shortages 
of raw materials? Governmental edicts? Taxes? 

In just what areas can the administrator control his cir¬ 
cumstances? Are these the most vital areas to his future 
accomplishments ? 

It may be prudent to be prepared to “fall with 
honor,” but I view it more important to be pre¬ 
pared to succeed. 

What do you think of the statement: *‘A man in business 
can fail many times, but he only needs to succeed once?” 
Are administrators consistently successful, or are their 
records apt to reveal both success and failure? 

As an administrator I shall have subordinates 
whose business it is to be aware of the present. It 
will be my responsibility to be aware of the future. 

Can we be practical in our awareness of the future if we are 
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not basically informed as to the present? Is there anything 
to prevent a gradual blending of future prognostications in 
the form of estimates, surveys, evaluations of probabilities, 
with current and immediate commitments based on foresee¬ 
able conditions? Can we say that the administrator may 
concentrate his attention on either the present or the future? 

Vigilance may be the price of administrative safety, 
but it takes something more creative than vigilance 
to build administrative success. 

In the early days of aviation, Patrick looked up at the 
strange creation and said to Michael, “I’d hate to be up there 
in that airplane.’* To this Michael responded, “Yes, Pat, 
but I’d hate worse to be up there without it.” 

Has this reasoning any application here? Can effective 
administration be said to depend predominantly upon any 
one activity or talent? 

To obtain facts at first hand may be good in theory 
but in practice time does not permit. The adminis¬ 
trator of the future must deal with too many facts 
to allow of such time-taking methods. 

Would your attitude here be affected by the relative impor¬ 
tance or significance of the facts sought? Are there not 
certain kinds of facts that the administrator may properly 
spend personal time in gathering? If so, what is their 
natiire? 





CHAPTER V 
BACKGROUND 

Your knowledge of past circumstance is vital to 
your accomplishment. An argument frequently 
advanced is that the less known about the old 
“impossibilities” the better—that it is the new¬ 
comer without backgroimd who achieves the hith¬ 
erto xmattainable. This is a fallacious statement. 
The past need not be copied, but it must be analyzed 
and understood. 

If your previous experience has been related to 
your new responsibihties, it is at once an advan¬ 
tage and a disadvantage. Much of the historical 
background will be familiar, but there is the risk 
of overconfidence, because your knowledge, while 
intimate, may be incomplete. Only now can you 
get at the significant forces that explain past occur¬ 
rences. This information will not come unasked. 
It must be sought. And you will be fortunate if 
you can gain for your informants those who have 
assisted directly in the making of previous history. 
From these persons you may learn also of past 
traditions upon which present habits of thought 
and action are founded. Nothing in human behav¬ 
ior is more tenacious than habit. Permanent 
change must reach to its roots. 

Every business whose history at some period 

reflects success has contained an inherent rightness 

88 
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or “essential goodness” to account for this achieve¬ 
ment. This specific virtue may never have been 
clearly recognized, and with changing pohcies 
its potency may have been lost. Only by a study 
of the past can you hope to detect this quahty. 


I once applied this principle to a client organization 
which had enjoyed a rapid and indeed phenomenal 
growth. Various reasons had been assigned, mainly 
revolving around the high quality of the product. 
Study revealed that this was but an auxiliary cause. 


The product—a commercial feed for animals— 
required careful, scientific administration in order 
that its exceptionally nourishing qualities could be 
capitalized. Farmers found that by living up to 
the standards required they, in turn, became better 
farmers, through education in proper use of feeds. 
This, rather than quality alone, was the source 
of current market acceptance and continuing 

patronage. 

What type of satisfactions are likely to be found in products 
■which have enjoyed long-term popularity? May we prop¬ 
erly divide appeals to patronage into long-term and short¬ 
term groupings? Are there customer satisfactions of a 
fundamental or long-term nature that are independent of 
the exact product which carries these satisfactions? 

Your search should concentrate upon past suc¬ 
cesses rather than upon past failures. There are 
infinite ways of error, but few of correctness. 
Though the true reason for either success or failure 
may be imavailable, to be in the company of the 
former is always preferable. Proximity is a great 
teacher. Yet you should not be too quick to accept 
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ready explanations for past successes. These fr^ 
quently are wrong, particularly if present condi¬ 
tions are unsatisfactory. 


A new administrator in a large retail establishment 
faced an immediate problem of a department which 
had consistently made a profit for 10 or more years 
and then for a 5-year period as consistently remained 

in the red. 


The product G^ce) was a highly specialized one 
with which he had had no experience. By a study 
of company operating ratios for the two periods, 
the seat of difficulty was disclosed and within 
another year the department returned to a profit¬ 
making status. 

Are there situations in which the above comparison would 
neglect important aspects of the profit problem? Would 
changes in customer buying habits be worthy of study? In 
price and style trends? In sales effort and incentive? In 
other areas? Explain. 

Such investigations need not restrict your point 
of view. You will not do in the future what was 
done in the past. Equally good administrative 
methods may differ. Therefore in reviewing this 
background of your present responsibilities, you 
should include a thorough-going study of the person¬ 
alities involved. 

In these activities the purpose should be to dis¬ 
cover what of past traditions, conventions, habits, 
or methods can wisely be incorporated into future 
policies, rather than to discover that which should 
be eliminated. In other words, a wise attitude will 
stress the conservation of resources rather than the 
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elimination of waste. The reason is clear. Success 
in administration is ordinarily unspectacular. Pre¬ 
vious triumphs are rarely as evident as previous 
blunders. It is therefore much easier to fall into 
the error of throwing away the good than that of 
saving too much of the bad. There is much of luck 
in business success, and the conservatism of the 
experienced administrator can frequently be traced 
to his reluctance to tamper with any pohcy that has 
proved to be effective. The old adage, “If a thing 
works, leave it alone,” may not be taken too 
literally, but in your present stage of progress it is 
a safe rule to apply. 

Acquaintance 

New responsibilities will require your increased 
attention to those about and above you in rank. 
Though your taskmaster is circumstance, your 
thoughts will be concerned to a greater extent with 
human problems and to a lesser extent with material 
problems. Many issues will have to do with the 
origination and setting in motion of administrative 
action. In all important projects or proposals 
there should be a meeting of minds. Ideas, to 
become operative, usually pass through more than 
one gateway of business judgment. And the experi¬ 
ence of others has indicated that the chief difficulties 
of policy formation are frequently those attending 
its sanction and support. Clearly, here is a body 
of fact to be surveyed if your ideas are to be trans¬ 
lated into action. 

In the administrative group, you will find men 
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of both natural and vested a,uthority. There may 
be those representing the interests of property. 
To rebel against their conservatism is to make a 
mistake. They are no less interested than you that 
your work be successful. But they are safeguarded 
by nature. Experience has taught them the inevi¬ 
table frailty of human plans. Their lack of enthusi¬ 
asm and critical viewpoint, when properly capital¬ 
ized, will assure the safety of your project. You 
will gain by understanding their point of view, by 
designing your proposals to recogmze, if not to 
meet, their objections. 

There may be men carrying responsibilities equal 
to or greater than yours whose activities will be 
directly affected by your recommendation. You 
should arrange to consult with these men early in 
your thinking, to let them share with you in the 
organization of your ideas. If you are to capitalize 
their point of view, you must be familiar with their 
background and the nature of their ability. 

There may be men of little or no titular authority 
who, because of the high quality of their judgment, 
are normally consulted in important matters. 
These men can teach you much if you will but 
give them opportunity. As personal counselors, 
they will save you many mistakes. But more than 
their advice, it is their point of view and their 
method of thought that you should study. 

There may be men whose word carries weight 
because of the idealistic outlook that they have 
on life—because of their high character. Such men 
instinctively sense in business policy the element 
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of righteousness, which is the cornerstone of 
sound long-term administration. They frequently 
seem impractical—too saintly for the hard arenas 
of business. To agree with them, you may find 
that you must rehnquish some of the more resultful 
aspects of your program. Rehnquish. 

There may be men of vested authority who are 
dedicated to estabhshed convictions that may not 
rim parallel to your ideas. It is most important 
that you understand the points of view of these 
men. Though you may not agree, you should not 
ignore their attitudes. Men can normally be 
brought together, if only through compromise, 
when patience as well as pertinacity is exercised. 
Progress here is made through persistent discussion, 
based upon an impregnable good nature. 

A distinguished educational administrator has 
stated that: “The greatness of this country lies in 
the extraordinary genius of its people in effecting 
unity through the assembling of diversity.” 

Why should unity with diversity make for strength 7 How 
does diversity differ from disunity? What is the basic 
virtue of diversity? The assurance of a broadly based 
approach? The insurance of decision based on reason 
rather than preconception or prejudice? The winning of 
general assent? Or what? 

Review. —Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Is it not possible that an essential goodness which 
befitted a previous period may no longer be valued 
or sought? 

The particular medium by which the goodness is made 
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available may become obsolete, but the virtue itself should 
not For example, qualities such as extraordmary precision 
of manufacture, reUabiUty in service, or exceUence of d^ign 
have carried industries safely through changmg conditions 
involving radical alterations in product, raw material, and 

process. 

It is often said that we leam by our mistakes. You 
appear to deprecate this procedure. Has it no 
place in your scheme of investigation? 

Administration is a form of action. It is what you do that 
makes for results. To study the past errors of others is to 
learn what not to do. To think in terms of precautions is 
to cramp initiative. Conversely, the study of success offers 
opportunity not only to learn but to initiate. Examme your 
own errors, but translate your findings into positive sugges- 
tions rather than negative admonitions. 

Are there not situations in which radical changes are 
necessary, where the root difiSculty must be dis¬ 
closed and removed, if the undertaking is to be 

saved? 

There are such situations, but they rarely confront the new 
and inexperienced administrator. These problems are more 
properly laid before the veteran industrialist or the manage¬ 
ment engineer whose province it is to administer first aid or 

last rites. 

You apparently favor pacific measures in meeting 
the opposition of associates. Are there not times 
when an aggressive stand may be more effective? 

There are such times, but they are rare at this stage of affairs. 
It is never wise to arouse hostility during an initiatory period. 
Conversely, to show regard for the points of view of others is 
a sign of sagacity rather than of weakness. To seek agree¬ 
ment is not to curry favor. 

Should not the new administrator hold to his con¬ 
victions in the face of opposition? Is there not a 
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danger that excessive conference will weaken his 
personal outlook? 

He should hold to his convictions when they have been 
properly organized. Convictions are often half-formed 
preconceptions. As such, they are not worthy of support. 
Conference should strengthen personal outlook—provide 
the basis for personal conviction. 

You say that “men can normally be brought 
together, if only by compromise.” What better 
procedure is available? 

Persistent discussion often yields new solutions which are 
satisfactory to both parties and which do not bring disad¬ 
vantage to either. The study of conflicting viewpoints is 
often the best basis for mutual progress. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

I am convinced that the increasing rate of industrial 
advance renders the past less and less significant in 
terms of today and tomorrow. As for me, I shall 
“let the dead past bury its dead.” 

Is it true that the past is a dead past? Exactly how does 
the past affect the present and future? Can we safely 
divorce ourselves entirely from the past? If not, why? 

I leam as much from failures as from successes. 
After all, research is nothing but organized failure. 
Scientists failed 605 times in order to discover sal- 
varsan on the 606th try. 

Is the administrator essentially a research man? If not, 
what is he? Can an administrator shut down his business 
while he studies its past? If not, how must he view the past 
in relation to a going and growing present ? Can an adminis¬ 
trator benefit most in daily decisions by knowing what not 
to do—or by knowing what to dot 
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I have no interest in the conservatist. Usually he 
is a man who finds it easier to say no and to do 
nothing than to agree and thereafter busy himself. 

Can there be an aggressive but conservative point of view? 
Calvin Coolidge once said, “We should be as progressive as 
science and as conservative as the multiplication table/* 


I should be pleased to have the support 
ation of the men described, but if this 


and cooper- 
is not forth¬ 


coming, I shall do without it. 


Just what will cause it to be forthcoming? Should you 
expect it to appear without effort on your part? Is it 
worth effort on your part? 



CHAPTER VI 

difficulty 

If you have been given truly important responsi¬ 
bilities you may be sure that you are in the presence 
of important difficulties. It is only_ by overcoming 
great obstacles that any human institution survives 

and flourishes. , i « i 

You have shown the capacity to deal effectively 
with problems, once they have been recognized 
and dimensioned. But the new needs that you 
must satisfy are greater than this. You must not 
only confront and deal with difficulty when it 
shows itself, but you must also rout it out where 
it lies concealed. In all forms of life, the ability 
to detect difficulty is a prerequisite for leadership. 

When a herd of elk scent a bear, it is said that they 
form in a circle—the young bulls around the cir¬ 
cumference, then the cows, and in the center the 
calves. And the bull charges up the wind to seek 
out the enemy and to give battle. 

Why is the taking of initiative an unavoidable responsibility 
of leadership? What is the virtue to be found in the taking 
of initiative? How do such advantages vary from those 
found in a defensive position? What is the price of the 
privilege of assuming the initiative? 

Appearance is never a dependable reflection of 
reaUty. Indeed, it has been held that “the out- 
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ward, visible, and tangible symbols of fortune a-nd 
prosperity only appear when in truth everythmg 
else is on the decline. These outward signs require 
time to develop like the light of a star in the 
heavens of which we cannot be sure, when it most 
brightly shines, whether it is not already dying 
away, or is perhaps already extinguished.” 

If the new work that you are xmdertaking is 
proceeding smoothly and well, apparently requiring 
only routine decisions for its safe conduct, you 
cannot assume that you have no difficulties to 
face. This condition merely means that your 
predecessor has exercised sufficient foresight to 
establish your important problems in the future 
rather than m the present. He has left you in 
more favorable position to deal with them when 
they are discovered. But discover and deal with 
them you must. 

You may be misled into interpreting the multi¬ 
tude of current problems that you first encovmter 
in your new work as indicative of poor admimstra- 
tion by your predecessor. An administrator is 
known by the difficulties he keeps, but it may well 
be that the circumstance surroimding this responsi¬ 
bility precluded foresight in detecting all the 
major problems. 

But more than all else, you should have a zest 
for difficulty. A career in administration is fascinat¬ 
ing and satisfying only when it is an interwoven 
strand of problems. It is to this quality of eager¬ 
ness in apprehending obstacles that you should pve 
fullest play. For you may be sure that those 
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moments when you are not at grips with vital and 
perplexing questions will never be your greatest. 

A corporation treasurer remarked to me: “When I 
start for my office on Monday morning and don’t 
find myself eager to get on the job and make meas¬ 
urable progress before the day is over, I say to myself, 
‘What’s wrong? Sleep? Food? Worry? What?’ 
And I don’t stop asking until I find the answer.” 


Is eagerness characteristically a mature or a youthful trait? 
When overeagerness in administration is present, what dis¬ 
advantages may result? When the administrator lacks any 
evidence of eagerness in his work or responsibilities, what 
disadvantages may result? How can the golden mean be 
determined and maintained? 


I do not find that men progress by “hitching their 
wagon to a star.” Rather, they draw increasing 
satisfaction from increasing accomplishments and 
often rise to heights far above those of which they 
had thought themselves capable. 

A company president told me of his thoughts as 
the Croix de guerre was pinned on him for inter¬ 
national service: “I remembered, as a boy, lying 
under a blooming apple tree in the country and 
wondering if I would ever be in position to own a 
little farm of my own.” 

What is the most desirable form for administrative ambi¬ 
tions to assume? What is the “good” administrative life? 
What will be the kind of accomplishment affording greatest 
satisfactions after administrative responsibilities are com¬ 
pleted? How may the greatest use of personal capacities or 
talents be assured? 

Disclosure 

If you are to enjoy long-term administration, 
you must sense the entire web of circumstance 
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that surrounds you. To concern yourself solely 
with the current routine of your responsibilities 
may blind you to formidable obstacles which, 
when finally discovered, prove insurmoimtable. 
Suddenly you find yourself beaten, without a chance 
to fight. The sooner you unearth such difficulties 
and get at grips with them, the sooner you will 
have your job in hand. 

Controlling issues are rarely apparent at the out¬ 
set. Frequently, minor situations are overempha¬ 
sized. You may easily form strong but erroneous 
preconceptions as to the nature of crucial problems. 
A serious misstep is to launch the first frontal 
attack upon some obstacle that does not lie at the 
heart of the situation. 

You should first determine the primary objective 
of your work, being careful not to confuse objec¬ 
tives and rewards. For example, adequate profits, 
continuity of operation, and other evidences of 
corporate health are not objectives. Rather are 
they the rewards that accrue when proper objectives 
are arrived at. Your value may be measured in 
terms of the profit that you make for the business, 
but your long-term responsibility is the provision of 
some specific service that rightfully earns this profit. 
Once the exact nature of this usefulness is clearly 
defined, there follows the question, “Exactly what 
obstructs this service?” The answer will point 
your chief difficulty. 

A practicing executive suggests the following pro¬ 
cedure: “I often take a note pad on which I jot 
down at the top of each page a specific objective 
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to be attained. Then a line across each sheet and 
a statement of the obstacles which appear to pre¬ 
vent attainment. Just before sleeping I review 
each page, storing my mind with objectives and 
corresponding difficulties. In the morning, sur¬ 
prising solutions often come to mind as I shave. 
“The plan has its disadvantage. My rest becomes 
light and often wakeful. I recommend the plan 
offiy to heavy sleepers.” 

Could a legitimate administrative objective be the increasing 
of the profit of a company? Is this properly an objective 
or a reward for attaining objectives? Why should the 
explicit enumeration of obstacles or difficulties be par¬ 
ticularly stimulating to the mind? Does the normal mind 
naturally welcome problems when properly posed? 

One administrator approaches basic difficulty in 
another way. As he expresses it: “Every business 
has its curse. In textile manufacturing it has been 
the unpredictable fluctuation of the cotton crop; in 
job printing it has been the competition of the small 
printer who does not know his costs; in book pub¬ 
lishing it has been the inevitable but intangible 
variation in the quality of manuscripts submitted. 
That function which must deal directly with the 
curse is obviously the most important function of 
the particular business.” 

How may the administrator set about discovering such a 
key difficulty? By examining into the precise activities of 
past a dminis trators who have conducted the business well 
or poorly? By discussing the major problems of the indus¬ 
try as a whole with trade association executives? By dis¬ 
cussions with bank officials who specialize in relationships 
with this particular industry? Or how? 

But you cannot rely too much upon the past. 
While the fundamental values of your enterprise 
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may not vary, this is not true of 
Changing trends usually increase difficulty. But 
their fuU influence frequently is not felt for a con¬ 
siderable period after this appearance. Do not 
interpret changing conditions as the chief mae- 
factors. There are likely to be deeper causes. At 
this point, you will benefit by stud^ng the pohcies 
of others who are facing responsibihties siimlar to 
vours. Their activities may indicate more directly 
than their words the problems that they consider 

to be foremost. 

Of one thing you may be certam. You will have 
no trouble in recognizing your greatest problem if 
you will take pains to unearth it. Once it appears, 
aU other problems will seem secondary to it. 
Once it is solved, the rest wiU be easier. You wiU 
have a sure sense of being at the root of things, 
of facing the master issue upon which success or 

failure turns. 

President LoweU of Harvard told me that the mas¬ 
ter plan for the development of the university which 
he followed for a subsequent 25 years flashed upon 
his mind as he walked across the football field 
between the halves of one of the annual Harvard- 

Yale games. 

How do we think? When do we think? Can we be too 
busy to think ? How may we gauge the sc^e or significance 
of our administrative problems? Is our ability to state such 
problems simply, one measure of our administrative fitness? 
How may we develop breadth and depth in point of view? 

The men who have selected you are waiting for 
YOU to do this very thing. They are waiting for 
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you to come to them and tell them what, to your 
mind, is the crux of the situation that confronts you. 
They cannot tell you the answer. It is not their 
place to know it. But they may tell you if you are 
right or wrong, and their opinion will bear weight, 
because they have been trained and experienced in 
recognizing the fundamental aspects of difficulty. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

You apparently expect the administrator to look 
for difficulty and have no rest until he finds it. 
May he not by this method arouse difficulty where 
none exists? 

Any organization not pitted against difficulty is retrograd¬ 
ing. It is equally true that human effort, to remain eager, 
must experience achievement. The administrator must 
organize attack upon key problems if he is to stimulate the 
greatest growth in his associates. Difficulty is always pres¬ 
ent. Without it, the human race probably would not exist. 

You have little to say of the technique of dealing 
with “difficulty when it shows itself.” Is this not 
an important problem? 

So much so that treatment is reserved for a later section 
dealing with Process and Resource. Here, I am concerned 
that the new administrator shall not limit his attention 
solely to those issues which are self-evident. 

How can one develop a “zest for difficulty”? 

Chiefly through achievement. Success stimulates further 
effort. Yet you should take care that your ambition does 
not trick you into attempting the impossible. Here is a 
common error, frequently capitalized by experienced 
adversaries. 
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Why do you hold that major issues are rarely 
apparent at the outset? 

Because we are prone to mistake the consequences of past 
difficulty for the difficulty itself. We say a company is m 
difficulty when it is in a sorry state. We may find a way to 
get it out of difficulty, but we have not dealt with the root 
of the trouble until we have determined how to keep it out 

of difficulty. 

What leads you to believe that fundamental 
difficulties have deeper causes than changing 

conditions? 

Conditions change slowly. Their trend is easily detected in 
early states. When administration fails to respond, it has 
usually been suffering from some other influence that has 
sapped its strength, weakened its powers of acclimation to 

new demands. 

If basic problems are so difficult to discover, why 
are they so easily recognized? 

Discovery and recognition are not synonymoTis. Once an 
issue is clearly disclosed, the significance of its solution is 

usually obvious. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

Perhaps leaders should rout out difficulty, but I 
should not want to work for a leader who is always 
looking for trouble. 

Is there a difference between looking for trouble or/or 
people? Would you agree with the executive who said, **I 
want to find trouble before trouble finds me”? 

An administrator may be known by the problems 
he keeps, but I had rather be known by the prob¬ 
lems I have solved. 
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Is there such a thing as an “everlasting problem”? Do 
administrators ever free themselves entirely from labor prob¬ 
lems? Financial problems? Marketing problems? Pro¬ 
duction problems? 

Profits may be a reward for some, but in my busi¬ 
ness they are the prime objective. Profits are what 
business is for. 

Are profits always a measure of good management? Of true 
service to community, employees, stockholders, or public? 
When profits are viewed as a prime objective, what happens 
to company policy? Can a concern exist for long without 
profits? Without equipment and materials? Without 
personnel? 

It is a waste of time to discover what others are 
doing about difficulties similar to yours. Solve 
your own problems and let others solve theirs. 

Has American industry been built upon this policy? If not, 
why not? 

I question the presence in a business of any master 
issue upon which success or failure turns. Run¬ 
ning a company is meeting a continual series of 
problems as they arise, and solving more than half 
of them correctly. 

Are all problems equally important? If not, can there be 
one that is more important than any other? Is it worth 
while to find out which problem occupies this top priority 
of significance? 



CHAPTER VII 
OPPORTUNITY 

Circumstance is not always obdurate. It holds 
promise as well as hazard. You may find that 
chance has opened to you unusual avenues for the 
advancement of yoim new responsibilities. You 
have a record as a man of enterprise. You have 
been accustomed to seizing an opportumty and 
making the most of it. These qualities were 
vmdoubtedly infiuential in yoiu- appointment. 
Yoin- natural inclination will be to move forward 
with rapidity and vigor in the direction of these 
attractive possibilities. 

But yom actions are no longer your own. They 
are the acts of the company in so far as you repre¬ 
sent it. They will inevitably be refiected in the 
welfare of your subordinates. In a new and rapidly 
growing enterprise, opportunism and alacrity in 
administration are essential virtues. But your 
responsibility is more likely to be one demanding 
security through stability. You have not yet fully 
sensed the ponderousness of company momentum 
or the great influence that the forces of tradi¬ 
tion and habit have upon its operations. You 
may be strongly advised to favor more dashing 
objectives. It is well to examine the source of 
such coimsel. Enthusiasm is a frequent companion 
of impracticality. 


6S 
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A rector remarked to me: “The laymen most help¬ 
ful to me in managing the affairs of the church are 
not necessarily the ones who say * Amen' the 
loudest.** 

What qualities distinguish those who say “Amen’* softly as 
compared with their more demonstrative associates? Why 
is the former group apt to prove more helpful in administra¬ 
tive matters? Because administration is not an affair of 
the emotions? Because vociferousness marks emotional 
immaturity? Because less enthusiasm for outward agree¬ 
ment reflects greater independence (and therefore value) of 
viewpoint? Or what? 

Sound, conservative progress now should demon¬ 
strate your competence to carry this new respon¬ 
sibility. Adventure may flavor, but it must not 
constitute, your immediate policy. There is a 
thrill in venturing, but there is also a proper time 
for it. 

This does not mean that you should renoimce all 
consideration of promising opportunities. They 
should be carefully studied. Particularly should 
you scrutinize the activities of others who may 
attempt to capitalize such possibilities. If con¬ 
tinued watchfulness discloses no unfavorable fea¬ 
ture, you may proceed experimentally and in a 
small way. But your position must be that of the 
observer, of the judicial analyst, rather than of 
the advocate. The time may come when experience 
will fit you to seize new opportunity with swift¬ 
ness and dispatch. But you will then be graced 
with a greater knowledge of your responsibility and 
its hazards than you can have at present. It is 
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much better at this stage that you do nothing, than 
that you make a serious mistake. 

There is a further argument with which you may 
have to deal. It is that this new opportunity is 
fleeting, that others will capitalize it if you do not, 
that you should act while there is yet time. 


A corporation treasurer remarked: “Good bankers 
are apt to doubt the wisdom of lending money to 
any man who is in a hurry.” 

What does haste in administration imply? Can the element 
of haste be entirely removed from administrative activities? 
Should it be? Why do good bankers dislike haste in 
finance? Is there a distinction between haste and rapid 
tempo ? 

Certain advantages are gained by those who are 
foremost in business adventure, but there are high 
costs of exploration that those who follow may 
avoid. You may not lose so much as would appear 
at first sight. More than this, if the opportunity is 
such that those who initially entrench themselves 
will have a monopoly, it is too restricted a prospect 
to offer the stabihty and assurance that should be a 
part of your business policy. At this stage, I urge 
you not to be hastened by the allurement of pioneer 
profits. 

Urgency 


There are exceptional circumstances vmder which 
prompt and vigorous action at the outset is called 
for. Situations may be divided into two classifica¬ 
tions—those which grow more favorable as time 
passes, and those which grow less favorable. 
Certain difficulties, like certain diseases, tend to 
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cure themselves in time; others grew rapidly worse 
under delay. 

A physician explained to me: “Doctors divide 
diseases into those which are ‘cyclicar and tend to 
mend with time under normal remedial measures 
(mumps, chicken pox, colds), and those which are 
'linear' and grow worse with the passage of time 
(tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, cancer), demanding 
immediate and perhaps radical techniques.” 

How may the administrator determine into which category 
his difficulty falls? May there be a third possibility as 
illustrated by the chronic illness which appears to suffer 
little change as time passes? If so, what should be adminis¬ 
trative technique here? 

The principle governing the urgency of a situation 
may be phrased by the question: “Is the time factor 
working to my advantage or disadvantage?’' One 
of the arts of administration is the detection of ac¬ 
cumulative difficulty at its inception, when it may be 
easily eliminated. Vigilance here may well be one of 
your early activities. In general, delay is likely to 
favor you when you are dealing with difficulties in¬ 
volving your relationships with others. If prompt 
action is indicated, the problem is more likely to be 
one involving outside conditions or trends of a mass 
character. 

Should critical situations demanding important 
changes in policy appear, it is important that you 
assure yourself of their real urgency, through first¬ 
hand evidence. Emergencies are rarely so pressing 
that they cannot bear the delays which sound ad¬ 
ministration may require. If immediate action is 
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demanded, you should avoid long-term commit¬ 
ments. Make it clear that you are acting in emer¬ 
gency, dispose of the issue without furor, and take 
measures to prevent recurrence in the future. 
Emergencies are especially to be deprecated in 
good administration. 

The president of one of our largest corporations 
described a $7,000,000 expenditure made solely to 
eliminate an uncertainty which had brought emer¬ 
gency into otherwise smooth operations. He said: 
“The greatest enemy of administration is surprise.’^ 

Why is surprise a serious obstacle to good administration? 
Can surprise be entirely eliminated in administration? 
When the future becomes xmusually uncertain, how may 
surprise be minimized? Can the administrator learn from 
the military strategist here; and, if so, what? How does 
strategic pl annin g differ from normal administrative 
planning? 

There is a converse situation. As you undertake 
your new responsibilities, an immediate oppor¬ 
tunity may be presented to you which is so clearly 
of unusual value and possibihty that to refuse it 
would appear to be an act of sheer blindness, al¬ 
though its acceptance may involve an important 
change in policy. Even if the decision rests wholly 
with you, you ai’e not yet qualified to rely on your 
owm j udgment. You need to ask the advice of those 
whose past records reflect consistent accomplish¬ 
ment and whose judgments you respect, even 
though you may vary in viewpoint. Especially 
upon this eve of your undertaking you should be 
particularly careful in your consideration of any 
proposal that seems extraordinarily promising. It 
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is for you to find and to weigh the ever-present 
countervailing disadvantages. 

There is one basis of authenticity for such unusual 
opportunities. On rare occasions they come about 
as a result of imexpected events that exercise a 
profound and i mm ediate influence. In the past, 
fortunes have been built upon the simple adage, 
“Capitalize unusual situations.” This may serve 
as a slogan for the business adventurer, but it is 
not a good rule of action for you. Even though you 
seize and capitalize the opportunity to advantage, 
this procedure should be viewed as an exception to 
good practice. The continued security and stabil¬ 
ity of an established responsibihty are not built 
upon a policy of opportunism. 

A shrewd business executive counseled me: “Never 
take undue pride in discovering an extraordinary 
opportunity unless you have also unearthed the 
extraordinary difficulty that usually accompanies 
it. If you fail to discover the opportunity you may 
not suffer, but if you fail to discover the difficulty 
it will sooner or later discover you.” 

Why should difficulty necessarily accompany opportimity? 
May the administrator not find serious difficulty quite apart 
from any opportimity? What makes for difficulty in admin¬ 
istration? In life? What sorts of difficulties do competent 
administrators enjoy getting into? 

Finally, it may be that, subsequent to your 
appointment, you have entered upon certain prom¬ 
ises, either real or implied, concerning your future 
activities. If your clearer outlook now makes these 
steps seem imwise, you should consult with those 
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to whom you previously gave assurance. After you 
lay the new facts before them, if they still favor the 
original action, you must go forward—^you must 
hold to your word in action and in spirit. Irrespec¬ 
tive of the outcome, all other commandments of 
administration must fall before that of keeping 
your word with your business associates. The 
essence of industry is group activity, and the cement 
that binds individuals into groups is mutual confi¬ 
dence. This IS the surest law that we know. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Is not your argument for restraint based upon the 
assumption that new responsibilities are undertaken 
in a mature and established industry? 

No. Even in the rapidly growing enterprise, where oppor¬ 
tunism and alacrity are particularly effective, I should not 
recommend their emphasis at this stage. Too much is yet 
to be learned; too much is now at stake to permit of ill-con¬ 
sidered action. It may be hard to delay, but it is wise. 

You recommend the role of a judicial analyst. Is 
not administration an executive rather than a 
judicial function? 

It is, but the enthusiastic consideration of immediate oppor¬ 
tunities is not an administrative responsibility at this par¬ 
ticular juncture. You are only getting under way, acclimat¬ 
ing yourself to the momentum of your responsibility. This 
is not the moment for aggressive excursions into new areas. 

Are there not exceptional situations in which you 
could properly counsel the prompt seizure of 
opportunity? 

Yes. In the following section I shall discuss these excep¬ 
tions. Yet in general, it is better that you err, at this 
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time, in the direction of conservatism. Until you are more 
thoroughly oriented to your new work, the sins of omission 
will bring less penalty than those of commission. 

How can one determine the effect of the time ele¬ 
ment in a situation? 

A simple test is to project the situation into the future on 
the assumption that no administrative action has been taken. 
If, at this later date, opportunities for effective solution 
appear thereby improved, the time element may be said to 
be with you. 

Why is the adage “Capitalize unusual situations^’ 
only fit for the business adventurer. After all, is this 
not what any enterprise must do if it is to survive? 

An unusual situation implies an extraordinarily rapid flux of 
events. Established businesses cannot move so fast. You 
must hold to a more conservative course. 

Would you favor holding to original commitments 
in the face of quite unforeseeable events that 
change completely the business outlook? 

I favor holding to original commitments unless you are 
released from them by your business associates to whom you 
gave previous assurance. No unforeseen circumstance can 
free you from this obligation. The strength of your promise 
lies in your willingness to keep them in the face of the 
unexpected. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

I believe in the adage, “Strike while the iron is hot.” 
As a new administrator I plan to make a “ten- 
strike” as quickly as possible. 

Is that what you were appointed to do? If not, just what 
will mark your early accomplishment? 

The art of successful competition is that of being 
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ahead of your competitors. To be ahead will 
require that I act ahead. 

Does being in the lead necessarily require that new oppor¬ 
tunities be hurriedly grasped? Just what is your deWtion 
of competitive leadership? 


Whether time is with me or 
making decisions promptly. 


Is a prompt decision better than a sound decision? What 
sort of reputation for decisions shoiild you build? 


Good administration is not crisis administration. 
A competent administrator deals with problems 
before they are allowed to become emergencies. 


Can the administrator foresee all emergencies? Can he 
eliminate emergency decisions? Can he minimize them? 
If 80, how? 


I obtained this job because of ability to capitalize 
upon unusual situations. It would be foolish for 
me not to continue to apply my talents in this 
direction. 


Could this ability be an early stage in the development of 
seasoned administrative competence? Should you con¬ 
tinue to play your luck or to build hrmly upon your past 
good fortune? 



Part Three 

PROCESS AND RESOURCE 



It is true that there can be no fixed administrative 
technique, for major accomplishment is always the result 
of a happy integration of unique personality and unique 
method. Nevertheless, much of the difference in method 
lies in matters of detail. In the procedures of distin¬ 
guished exponents of administration there appears to be 
an orderly series of activities which are here presented. 
Furthermore, in each zone of effort there are specific 
resources that the administrator may capitalize. The 
administrative process will always resist standardization, 
but its fundamental structure may be outlined sufficiently 
so that the novice may see the contours of his three 
greatest responsibilities; the solving of problems, the 
making of decisions, and the accomplishing of results. 



CHAPTER VIII 
INFORMATION 

You well realize the importance of discovering 
and organizing sufficient facts upon which to base 
decisions. Once a problem is evident, whether in 
the nature of difficulty or opportunity, you cannot 
rightfully pass judgment upon it before charging 
your mind with the necessary details. 

When major problems are under consideration, 
many facts may be confidential in nature. They 
cannot be banned about. Attention often must 
be given to alternatives, the publication of which 
might be distinctly harmful to the persons involved. 

When visiting the office of the mayor of a large 
city, I noticed that a once overlarge room had been 
partitioned into a reception or waiting area and 
the mayor's private office. My guide explained: 
“When the mayor campaigned for office, he 
promised the electorate that anyone could come to 
City Hall, sit in his office, and hear anything that 
was said. But people took advantage of the 
privilege and misused the mayor's confidence so 
the partition had to go in." 

What is meant by “delicate” situations? Should they not 
be ruled out of administrative activities? Can they be? 
How can complete openness and frankness be misused? 
Should administrators give good reasons for their policies 
and keep the real reasons to themselves? 

67 
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Before information of this delicate nature can 
be made available to you, you must show the 
capacity and desire to honor it. This is no easy 
matter. To dispense news is enjoyable, but the 
pleasure should be foregone. It may be some 
time before your discretion wins the confidence 

of your associates. 

Next, you must learn to be an easy listener. 
Your very title and position may keep from you 
facts that you should know. Rank is awesome to 
some people. Its emphasis may bring personal 
satisfaction, but the disadvantage will outweigh the 
pleasure. The existence of feelings, opinions, con¬ 
victions, however wrong and misplaced, may be 
facts of great moment to you. 

An elder statesman in administration confided to 
me: “My ability to work effectively with people 
multiplied when I learned to weigh not only what 
they said to me but how they were feeling when 
they said it, and exactly why they were feeling as 
they did. Frequently the answer to the last ques¬ 
tion was by far the most illuminating.” 

Precisely what do we learn from what people say to us? 
From their feelings when they say it? Prom the reason 
for their feelings? Why may answers to the last question 
prove to be of greatest value to the administrator? 

Yet frequently they are not easy to discover. 

More than this, you should learn to listen to people 

with whom you disagree temperamentally. From 

a conflict of ideas something new and better may 
emerge. 

One of the most exacting of your new require- 
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ments will be that you gather important facts 
at their source, that you go where the problem 
exists—an estabUshed rule with some adminis¬ 
trators. And in problems involving future action 
facts in the form of figures, symbols, and reports 
can never be satisfactory unless complemented 
by an array of information concerning the per¬ 
sonalities involved—also to be gained firsthand. 
At times you may learn of concealed objectives 
from a study of behavior. Information, however 
closely guarded, frequently manifests itself in 
related action. 

But in the practice of administration, there is 
no way of knowing when you have all the essential 
facts. And you may be sme that such facts as you 
have are changeable. Therefore you should wel¬ 
come new evidence, and treat stale facts with 
suspicion. Finally, it is well to remember that 
significant facts are almost always simple. 

A distinguished administrator told me of a 3-hour 
executive committee meeting that he, as a new 
president, called for the purpose of solving a vexing 
problem. A decision was reached, the meeting 
dismissed, when his telephone brought fresh word 
of an important character. He immediately recon¬ 
vened the meeting, to the surprise of everyone and 
somewhat to his own embarrassment. 

I asked him, “How did you explain yourself?” He 
answered, “I just told them that new evidence had 
come to hand and there was nothing to do but to 
give the problem renewed consideration.” 

How far should the advent of new mformation be permitted 
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to influence administrative decisions once made? Should 
the time of the appearance of the fresh data in relation to 
your previous decision affect your answer? Explain. 

Resotjkce 

TliG Gfl-rliGr you obtain GSSGiitial information, 
the greater will be your advantage. To this end, 
there are resources that you may capitalize- There 
are always individuals to be found who are in advan¬ 
tageous positions from which to foretell develop¬ 
ments and trends. I do not refer to the professional 
forecaster. The services of these people are valu¬ 
able but entail the risk of being too general to be 
wholly dependable. I refer to specialists whose 
interests are such that their work automatically 
maintains them at the outposts of developments 
where they, better than others, can tell of the 

futiue. 

A banker advised me: “Whenever you, as a young 
executive, encounter a problem in an area com¬ 
pletely foreign to your experience, you can be 
practically sure that somewhere there is an experi¬ 
enced individual who can help you and will have an 
entirely legitimate personal interest in doing so.*’ 

How may the administrator go about finding such a person? 
Would the degree to which the problem was specialized or 
unique in character, affect your answer? In what areas, if 
any, may the administrator find such assistance to be 
nonexistent? 

For example, if you require technical data, you 
may be reasonably sure that in some public or 
private research laboratory there is a man who 
is closely in touch with crirrent trends. If your 
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problems He largely in the field of business condi¬ 
tions, you may find your best source of information 
in a person deafing with investments, where 
present and future situations are of significance 
If your major problems spring from the marketing 
area, you may discover among the distributing 
organizations a similar speciaHst. He will not have 
a system or a formula upon which he rehes. Rather 
he will be a man of shrewd judgment, who enjoys 
doing this sort of thing because he is good at it. 
You may be sure that he will never seek you out. 
He will not issue sales letters or advertise in the 
professional journals. Frequently he is active in 
some alHed field, such as banking or the law. 
Wherever he is and whoever he is, you should find 
him. And you will probably require several such 
contacts to cover the range of activities with which 
you must be famihar. 

The director of an industrial research institute told 
me of a large bank in the Middle West which would 
not make an important loan to a new concern with¬ 
out first obtaining from the research director a 
report on current and future technical developments 
in the field within the industry in question. 

Does this completely insure against the hazards of creative 
coinpetition; and, if not, why? Are there supplemental 
devices that could be included in such a survey of competi¬ 
tive developments; and, if so, what are they? 

If the trends that you are to consider are Hkely 
to affect your entire industry, you should not be 
alarmed if the man best informed happens to be 
a competitor. For example, when whole industries 
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are attempting to capture common markets, com¬ 
petitors within an industry must band together 
to meet a mutual problem. Under such circum¬ 
stances, you may expect nothing but the best of 
information from your business adversary. 

The use of such covmsel does not mean that you 
should lessen your personal efforts to acquit 
yourself fully with all available facts. Indeed, it is 
much better to talk with others after you have 
developed yoiir own hypothesis to be checked 
against their opinions. Then such discussions may 
be a give-and-take process whereby both con¬ 
tribute and both benefit. _ ^ 

There is a further resource when problems lie m 

the broad fields of industry in its relation to govern¬ 
ment and the pubUc interest. I recommend the 
study of conditions in the older industrial countries 
of Europe. With their greater maturity, they are 
further advanced in the transition of social ideals 
from opportunity to security. Thus, their practice 
frequently forecasts developments in this country. 

A wise man has counseled: “Study the activities 
of others, whether you agree with them or not. 
Often the learning of what not to do is more impor¬ 
tant than building a basis for imitation of what you 
discover. The uncovering of basic defects is no 
less significant than is the discovery of fimdamental 
virtues.” 

How can we be certain that we have uncovered a basic 
defect? Would the clear evidence of failure provide such 
assurance? Is failure always attributable to the acts of 
administrators? How does the value to the administrator 
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of the discovery of basic defects compare with the value of 
the discovery of fundamental virtues? 

Finally, I urge you to make use of perspective. 
From time to time, it is well to get away from the 
work. In some curious manner, distance has the 
quality of letting responsibilities be seen in their 
entirety. We must, now and then, go where we 
cannot hear the reverberations of our own ideas. 

Review. —Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

What is the nature of “alternatives, the publication 
of which may be distinctly harmful to the persons 
involved”? 

An example is the consideration of executive timber for 
promotion. When important projects are being studied, 
personnel must be reviewed for suitable talent. Individuals 
may receive serious consideration but fail to qualify. 
Knowledge of this scrutiny and of the final result might 
weaken rather than strengthen morale. Again, competitive 
conditions may require confidential treatment of future 
plans. 

Why should important facts be gathered at their 
source? 

There is nothing so real as reality. Description with its 
pictmes, words, and symbols is only a dexterity. To grasp 
a situation you must study it in its native habitat where 
all of your perceptions may be brought to play upon it. 
Reports read, or conferences conducted at a distance, can 
never serve fully to illuminate a problem. 

Will not the time come when the administrator may 
be sure that he possesses * ‘ all of the essential facts ’ ^ ? 

Not as long as the competitive system is with us, nor as long 
as change is present, nor as long as scientific research 
continues. 
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How can one find these individuals '^whose work 
automatically maintains them at the outposts of 
developments ’ ’ ? 

I know of no rule. They axe sure to be persons of rela-tively 
high intelligence. As their friends are likely to be m the 
same class, your inquiries should be among this group. 

Is not the new administrator in danger of being 
misunderstood if he cultivates his competitors too 

readily at the outset? 

There is more than one kind of competi^tor. In every field 
there are a few progressive, public-spirited men who have 
the welfare of the entire industry at heart. It is to these 
men that the newcomer may safely turn. 

Are not the motives of counselors sometimes open 
to question? What tests are there to verify the 
sincerity and soundness of advice? 

When the welfare of the counselor is directly or indirectly 
dependent upon your progress, his advice will presumably 
be well-meaning. Again, if he is widely known for ^ dis¬ 
interested helpfulness, his words should carry weight. If 
he cherishes a professional reputation for sound judgment, 
he may be relied upon to offer his best. If his advice does 
not contain a note of personal urgency, it may also be 
viewed more depeD-dt^bl''' 

4 

Discussion—What is youf response to the fol- 
lowing comments? 

I am not interested in obtaining or using facts that 
are confidential in nature. As an administrator, 
the less I involve myself in secrecies of any sort, the 

better. 

Gan you avoid a tninim uni of confidential information? Is 
secrecy of itself evil, or is its strength or weakness dependent 
upon its use? 
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Knowledge of feelings, opinions, and convictions 
may be of value to the administrator, but in the 
long run the facts are the only basis for sound 
decisions. 

What kind of facts? Can the established presence of a feel¬ 
ing, an opinion, or a conviction be said to be a fact? What 
are the types of factual information essential to sound 

decision? 

If I require technical data, I want to obtain them 
from my own associates or laboratories. When I 
go outside for information, I usually have to give 
more than I get. 

Would you hold the growth of professional consultants in 
the United States to mark deficiencies in our industrial 
organizations? Is there information available from external 
sources that cannot be obtained from within the organiza¬ 
tion? If so, just what is its nature? 

Competitors are valuable as such, but I should 
never go to one for advice on any subject for I could 
never be entirely assured of its dependability. 

What is the purpose of competition? To make enemies of 
industrialists? To build distrust and suspicion between 
rival groups? What do we mean when we say that compe- 
tion bases our private enterprise system? 

Perspective is fine and so is getting away from the 
work, but success comes from steady, dogged, day- 
to-day drive at the same old desk and telephone. 

How did it happen that as early as three thousand years 
before the coming of Christ the Mosaic law established one 
day in every seven for “rest from care”? Is any man at 
his best without the stimulus of change and variety? 
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Your new responsibilities lie in the determinative 
as well as in the executive areas. Problems are now 
to be resolved as well as executed. Here you will 
need assistance. If you had grown up with this 
responsibility, your mind might have become sensi¬ 
tized to all of its aspects. Now you cannot hope 
to be in this position. Those who succeed to 
a founder-administration must use a different 
technique. 


A seasoned administrator, in discussing this respon¬ 
sibility, once remarked that in his experience more 
faulty solutions of administrative problems resulted 
from the omission of important factors than from 
poor judgment applied to a sufficient body of facts. 


How may we minimize the hazards of omitting important 
factors from our thinking? Are there any checks or veri¬ 
fications that we may employ; and, if so, what are they? 


Once your major difficulties or opportunities 
have been discovered, you should lay them before 
yoxu- associates and subordinates. In the past you 
have learned the art of developing incentives for 
action. Now you must learn the art of developing 
incentives for thought. Group collaboration that 
does not involve real intellectual toil is an unwar- 
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ranted waste of time.* But final determination 
must rest with you. To make such service the basis 
for decision via majority rule, is a serious error. 
Your mind should be the loom upon which the 
threads of discussion weave their pattern. Your 
mind should be the one that, by virtue of its 
advantage in viewpoint, perceives the logical solu¬ 
tion most easily. 

A distinguished industrial president confessed: “I 
find that I rarely have much to contribute to the 
discussion of a complex problem. But my asso¬ 
ciates in conference with me seem to like to think 
out loud in my presence, and after they have 
expressed themselves, the answer usually appears 
pretty obvious.” 

What has this administrator contributed to the solution of 
these problems? What causes solutions to problems to 
become obvious? What types of discussion and discussion 
groups are conducive to the effective solution of complex 
problems? 

This does not mean that you should enter upon 
such councils with fixed preconceptions. Quite the 
contrary. Unless you are sincerely searching for 
light, you are misusing the cooperation that is 
being extended to you. Not only should you be 
considerate of other opinions, but you should make 
sure that the contributors realize your complete 
understanding of their attitudes. You are now 
dealing with other administrators and executives; 

* A further discussion of collaboration is found in Chapter 
VI of my Technique of Executive Control, 7th ed., p. 126, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 
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yoxir work and responsibilities differ from theirs 
only in point of time and of degree. They may call 
upon you for similar courtesies to which you should 
be quick in response. 

In discussion, you may find it necessary, at times, 
to speak against your personal predilections—to 
veer strongly in your attitude in order to stimulate 
the broadest consideration of the problem. 

One able administrator confided to me: ‘T have 
made it an irregular practice in conference to argue 
actively against proposals that I tend to favor most 
strongly.” 

Why should such a technique stimulate broadest consider¬ 
ation of the problem? What other methods may the 
administrator employ to stimulate free and general discus¬ 
sion of all aspects of an issue? May he argue on both sides 
of the question? May he reflect appreciation for the pre¬ 
sentation of ideas differing from his own? May he cheer¬ 
fully and openly withdraw statements or positions taken as 
the discussion brings to light new facts or factors bearing 
upon decision? Or what? 

At base, these group considerations are efforts of 
interpretation. Circumstance has placed writing 
on the wall, and it is for you, with the aid of your 
collaborators, to find the key to the cipher. You 
cannot expect too much. The right answer never 
arrives on a predetermined schedule. There may 
be many conferences before the truth appears. You 
will have need for patience. 

Resource 

The most serious source of error in administrative 
problems is the initial error. At the beginning of 
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your thinking, you may define your problem incom¬ 
pletely; omit some vital but inconspicuous element. 
This mistake will curse your later thinking. Here 
is a common difficulty. Few people are entirely 
free from prejudices or preconceptions; almost 
everyone has a mental blind spot that causes him to 
underestimate or overlook. 

It was Elihu Thompson who said: ‘‘The greatest 
curse of thought is the preconception.” 

Why is this? Where and when does the preconception do 
its harm? How does the preconception vary from an initial 
prejudice? How may we efifectively guard our thinking 
against the faulty preconception? 

The remedy lies in complementing your early 
point of view. A study of administrative technique 
shows that practically every successful administra¬ 
tor has made use of this resource. The comple- 
mentor may not be a person of marked talent or 
high accomplishment. 

A general was once asked why he maintained on his 
personal staff a major whose only quality of dis¬ 
tinction was his extraordinary obtuseness of percep¬ 
tion and disinclination toward thought in any form. 
The general responsed: “I submit all of my general 
orders to him for review and comment. If I find 
that he understands them, I am certain that every¬ 
one from my immediate associates to the lowliest 
private can do likewise.” 

May there be some justification for such an administrative 
device? Would you agree with the unknown student of 
hximan nature who maintained that the greatest ignorance 
of the intellectual was his ignorance of ignorance? Axe 
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there other congenital weaknesses commonly found in 
administrators of great ability that call for complementary 
attention and action by others? 

Frequently he is a minor member of the ofl&cial 
household, carrying on relatively routine duties. 
But he has the quality of mind that his chief lacks. 
In addition, he possesses the courage to state his 

opinion. 

Colonel House in Woodrow Wilson's time and Louis 
McHenry Howe during the earlier years of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's administration are approximate 
examples of this type of individual. 

Can it be said that every administrator will find value in the 
services of such a person? Can such value be provided in 
other ways; and, if so, how? 

Are qualities of imaginative enthusiasm and capacity for 
painstaking attention to detail likely to be found in the same 
individual? Are both essential to administrative profi¬ 
ciency? Can we say that one is more important than the 
other? Could a painstaking administrator delegate his 
imaginative thinking to others? 

It will not be easy to discover this person, for it 
is not easy to detect the areas in which your own 
observation is not acute. But sooner or later you 
will find about you a mild sort of individual who 
has a surprising way of setting you right. Putting 
your pride in your pocket, you may test out his 
ideas in your early skirmishes with opportunities or 
difficulties. If you are startled by his comments 
but have to admit their soundness, he is your 
man. 

There is another resource. Somewhere, within 
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range of your acquaintance, there are men in other 
enterprises who face similar responsibilities. There 
will be one or two who have discovered the knack 
of outstanding accomplishment. In some manner, 
they have interpreted the spirit of the business 
occasion and are riding on the crest of present 
situations. 

I once asked a president how he happened to 
undertake his very successful radio program. He 
answered; “The president of another large company 
lives nearby and we often dine together. One 
evening I asked him how his radio program, which 
had been under way for about a year, was going. 
‘Good,^ he said. ‘Does it pay off?^ I asked; and 
he just nodded his head. So I thought I would try 
it too.” 

Is this a misuse of the administrator’s social activities? 
Should it provide justification for such social activities? On 
what basis, if any, should the administrator’s social activi¬ 
ties relate to his business responsibilities? 

Such men should be cultivated. It is not their 
guidance that will be helpful. Indeed, their advice, 
if specifically followed, is likely to prove dangerous. 
It is rather their attitude, their way of looking at 
things, the mood in which they approach their re¬ 
sponsibilities, that is important. 

You may wonder why your new position holds a 
title. You may assume that it is the vestige of old 
ceremonials designed to impress the common people. 
There are deeper reasons. Titles yield access to 
other persons of similar standing and responsi¬ 
bility. They are the passports of significant hori- 
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zontal relationships. Your title offers you tWs 
opportunity and the corresponding responsibility 
of making use of it. It is not only yom privilege 
but your duty to become acquainted with men of 
status equal to yours. It should not be your sense 
of pride but rather your sense of humility that 

prompts this action. 

A new president of a large organization admitted 
that he had spent but six evenings at home between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. “But, he added, 
*^as soon as I have established all of the personal 
contacts that my job calls for, I hope to have a little 
more time for my family.” 

How may the administrator approach the balancing of his 
responsibiUties to his business and to his family? What 
other responsibilities should be included in any such con¬ 
sideration? If administration is to be viewed as a kind of 

living, what does this imply? 

Despite all the organized knowledge that can be 
mustered, there is still a great element of fortuitous¬ 
ness in industrial success. Admimstration is a 
constant attack upon the unknown. You may or 
may not be the first to discover the solution to 
immediate circumstance. In any event, you may 
benefit by contact with those who have discovered 
the particular plane upon which effective current 
thinking may be conducted. There must be a cer¬ 
tain color to your thinking that harmonizes with 
the color of circumstance. Other men may have 
caught it. There is resource here for you to be had 
for the asking. No matter how skillful you are, you 
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cannot afford to be out of touch with those who are 
foremost in your field. 

The president of a liberal arts college remarked to 
me that his favorite definition of an educated man 
was ‘‘a man who can pick another man's brains." 

How can administrators learn most effectively? By experi¬ 
ence? By reading? By seeing at first hand? By confer¬ 
ring with others? By the organized use of counselors? Or 
how? 

Review. —Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

If the administrator's responsibility is to solve 
problems, is it entirely logical that he should hasten 
with them to his associates? 

You are not asking them for a solution. You are asking 
them for the benefit of their experience—for light. It is 
part of your process of surveying all sides of your situation— 
of looking through the eyes of others. 

You warn against the fixed preconception. Is 
not the vague and vacillating attitude equally 
indefensible? 

It is. To ask collaboration without previous care in the 
organization of ideas is to ask unfairly. Tentative conclu¬ 
sions should be well in hand but they should not be allowed 
to crystallize into fixed convictions. 

Is it not deceitful to speak against personal pre¬ 
dilections—to argue against personal leanings? 
Will not this practice lessen the confidence of 
associates? 


At this stage of your thinking, your predilections have no 
claim to your loyalty. Indeed, they are more than likely 
in error. To argue against them is only to assure your 
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associates that you are suspicious of preconception m any 
form. Only long experience can produce the wisdom to 

make first ideas good ideas. 

Is not this ‘‘mild sort of individual with a surpris¬ 
ing way of setting you right” merely one who would 
choose a different method of accomplishment? 

He may lack the full range of qualities that make for 
administrative success. But he will have a point of view 
that pieces out the gaps in your own thought process. 

Suppose that the administrative position does not 
carry a title. Is the holder at a disadvantage in 

his contacts with others? 

Initially, he may be. But accomplishment rather than out¬ 
ward rank marks administrators. And eventually the 
private commendation of your associates brings more power 
than any appellation. My point is that the caixymg of a 
title involves the responsibility that it be put to use. 

In view of the uncertainties attending industrial 
success, should not the administrator turn to scien¬ 
tific research, rather than the chance values of social 

contact? 

Science is far more effective in the technical than in the 
social or economic areas. The administrator cannot look 
to science for complete guidance. At times he must feel 
his way forward, and watch the progress of others who are 

doing likewise. 

Discussion.—^What is your response to the fol- 
lowing comments? 

Decision via majority rule is the basis of democracy 
in management. It is the American way• 

Is government in the United States based on the oonoept of 
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a democracy, or of a republic? Is it possible that five 
thousand freshmen can be wrong? 

Searching for light should be done before, rather 
than during, executive conference. My associates 
get a well-thought-out proposal from me and all 
I ask of them is their constructive criticism. 

Are you sure that this method enables your associates to 
contribute fully to your final decision? Is there any advan¬ 
tage in group speculation and discussion prior to the forma¬ 
tion of well-thought-out proposals? If so, what is it? 

Circumstance doesn’t write on my wall. I reserve 
the privilege of doing the writing there. An able 
administrator controls his o\vn circumstance. 

Would you say that an administrator has any control over 
international circumstance? General business conditions? 
Governmental edict? In what areas might an administra¬ 
tor have control over circumstance? 

I do not favor finding someone to complement my 
efforts. If I am weak in any given area, it is my 
responsibility to improve in that area. 

You have no more, and no less, time each day than does every¬ 
one else. How can you spend this time to best advantage? 
By exercising your unusual talents to the utmost? Or by 
trying to improve your weak points? How greatly may a 
person improve upon his native capabilities? 

To cultivate the friendship of other successful 
administrators is abhorrent to me. Such success 
as I attain I hope to earn through my own efforts. 

If you are to make your greatest contribution to your com¬ 
pany, can you afford to rely entirely upon your own creative 
powers? Are right approaches to difficulty only yours to 
discover ? 
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Titles have never interested me and I do not wish 
to capitalize upon them. I shall learn much from 
those below and above me in rank no less than from 
those of equal position. 

True, but is your relationship to the first two groups quite 
the same? Are there matters that can be more profitably 
discussed with your equals than with subordinates or 
superiors? If so, what are they? 



CHAPTER X 
SOLUTION 


You will not arrive at sound administrative solu¬ 
tions. Such solutions will come to you. Impor¬ 
tant problems in this area are many-sided. You 
will find that they contain more intangible factors, 
more unknown elements, and a greater quahty of 
flux or change than the executive problems that 
you have hitherto encountered. Moreover, their 
elements are in the nature of variable and yet inter¬ 
dependent forces. Analysis may disclose these ele¬ 
ments, but it cannot follow their interaction. 

It is true that the analytic method of approach 
will be imm ensely valuable to you. Likewise, the 
counsel that you receive from your associates 
should be an inseparable resource in all of your 
thinking. But you will need further support for 
your final solution. There is in the human mind 
the capacity for a curious mulling process that we 
httle understand. This has best been expressed by 
one student of administration who said: “It will 
prove an aid to decision if the leader imderstands 
that complex judgments are best matured in the 
subconscious mind, rather than artificially fabri¬ 
cated as the result of conscious reasoning. When 
the mind is properly charged with clear ideas, the 
filaments of brain tissue, in a hidden and mysterious 
process, make innum erable couplings, and at last 
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send through into consciousness an opinion. The 
act of decision is, strictly speaking, not an act of 
judgment, but the act of deciding to adopt one s 

judgment as the rule of action. 

An investment banker said to me: “I never make 
up my mind by forcing it into a decision if I can 
help it. If I see my problem far enough ahead, I 
can turn my mind loose on it and, given time 
enough, my mind usually makes itself up; and the 
decision, so to speak, comes to me. 

Why do good administrators prefer to plan well in advance of 
contemplated action? Why is unhurried study essential to 
sound administrative judgment? What disadvantages 
arise when the need for immediate action forces decision? 


You should give your mental processes this 
opportunity to turn the problem over—to mull. 
Throughout the art of administration, you will 
find a constant capitalization of this resource. 
Many men insist upon sleeping on important 
problems, finding that solutions subsequently 
appear with surprising clarity. Others find it 
desirable to intersperse physical exercise between 
periods of mental concentration while they are 
carrying problems in suspense. From the time of 
Napoleon, the playing of solitaire has been widely 
practiced for its beneficial effect in stimulating 
this subconscious process. 

Howard Coonley once maintained to me that bad¬ 
minton afforded him opportunity to obtain intense 
physical exercise wthin a minimum of time and 

♦Edward D. Jones, The Administration of Industrial Enters 
prisest p. 230, Longmans, Green & Co., Ino., New York, 1926. 
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often had proved helpful when introduced between 
the posing and the solution of a difficult administra¬ 
tive problem. 

May there be any logical relationship between physical 
exercise and intellectual effort; and, if so, what is it? What 
is the physical condition most conducive to good thinking? 
How does physical activity relate to the thinking process? 
How does the element of consistency in effective thinking 
affect physical requirements? 


You must find your own devices. But it must be 
clear that your process is: first, the charging of 
your mind with all available facts and points of 
view; second, your analytical reasoning thereupon; 
and third, the mulling period during which oppor¬ 
tunity for adequate perspective is gained, aspects 
last considered lose their overemphasis, and the 
intellect is given a chance in its remarkable fashion 
delicately to weigh and sense the situation as a 
whole.* 

This is not nonsense, though it may seem to be. 
It is one of the unexplainable facts of administra¬ 
tive process. You will not do your own think¬ 
ing justice unless you make proper use of these 
resources. Great answers to great questions, like 
great pictures, cannot be produced by a scheduled 
consciousness. 

This technique obviously does not apply to the 
multitude of supplementary and auxiliary prob¬ 
lems whose solutions automatically conform to the 

* Graham Wallas in The Art of Thought, JonatKan Cape, Ltd., 
London, 1926, presents, in his fourth chapter, a further discussion 
of this characteristic. 
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jnfl.in stream of your policy. Once you have estab¬ 
lished the route along which you will lead your 
responsibility, these minor situations are settled 
without delay. But these are not the decisions 
upon which your long-term accomplishment will be 
primarily measured. 

Resotjkce 

There are three forms of resource that you may 
employ in the solution of your more fundamental 
administrative problems. From the earliest tunes, 
men of important responsibilities have found them 
useful. Indeed they are widely practiced today. 

The first relates to the process of charging the 
mind with clear ideas. Admimstrative problems 
are frequently surroimded by a mass of complex 
data that must be absorbed and mentally digested. 
The environment in which this takes place is 
important. It should be such that the mind is free 
from the tempo of daily routine. Again, it should 
afford protection from interruptions. Finally, it 
should be an area set aside exclusively for this 
form of work. The process of absorbing a large 
body of facts is not one that can be forced, has¬ 
tened, or interrupted with profit. It is a process 
which habits make easier and which an habitual 
environment tends to stimulate. 

One president of my acquaintance built him s el f a 
cabin on his estate which contained a library, a 
table for magazines, a work desk, and a fireplace. 
Another added a somewhat similar arrangement to 
his city residence. A third maintained a small 
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office in the same building that housed his New 
York office. 

Is it possible that the nature of such environment may vary 
considerably with the individual? Axe there those who 
demand absolute quiet for concentrated thinking? Who 
function best when in an atmosphere of action from which 
they are completely dissociated? Who find the quiet of the 
early morning a time in which constructive thinking and 
planning can be done? How can we determine what is best 
for each of us? Is complete experimentation always possi¬ 
ble? If not, are there other helpful criteria to guide us? 

There is a curious quality of momentum, which 
develops after you are under way with your think¬ 
ing, and which carries you along evenly and 
pleasantly for a considerable period. Interruptions 
and distractions prevent this development and 
lengthen the time necessary to charge the mind. 
Inasmuch as your success or failure will depend 
largely upon the quality of your judgment, it is 
obvious that you should give your mental processes 
the best environment in which to function. 

When bicycling with my father, I often became 
especially tired during the first mile or two. He 
would say; ''Don’t worry. Soon you will get your 
second wind.” Too often modern business environ¬ 
ments do not permit of sufficient consecutive time 
on a problem to enable the gaining of "second 
wind.” 

By what devices may the administrator control his time 
over lengthy and uninterrupted periods? What type of 
administrative problems may justify such an allocation of 
administrative effort over extended intervals? Would these 
problems rank as of first importance? If so, has the 
administrator an unusual responsibility here; and what may 
[it be? 
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A second resource is found in modern facilities 
for visualizing facts (whether accounting, statisti¬ 
cal, graphic, or technical), which enable you to 
get the entire problem before you. For example, 
your skill in specifying the content of the reports 
that are to be made to you will have a direct 
bearing upon your subsequent success in arriving 
at sound decisions. You must develop your own 
devices. The vital thing is that they shall be 
comprehensive. To familiarize yourself partially 
with a situation is always to run the risk of develop¬ 
ing tentative conclusions of an erroneous nature 
which later color the final solution. 

The president of a group of corporations whose 
total annual sales mount into the billions might be 
pardoned for somewhat incomplete familiarity with 
problems, yet he said, “The top executive who high- 
spots in those areas which are his personal responsi¬ 
bility is in greater danger today than ever before.” 

One of our most colorful and enthusiastic adminis¬ 
trators was frequently called upon to consider 
proposals for the investment of corporate funds. 
Before making a final decision he would religiously 
turn the data over to an associate who would pains¬ 
takingly review them for hazard or defect, and thus 
protect his chief from errors of judgment. 

What are the areas of thought and action which are the 
administrator’s exclusive responsibility and which he may 
not delegate to others? How may we be sure that our 
action is not superficial in nature? Is superficiality a rela¬ 
tive term? How may superficiality in action be ensured 
against? To what extent must the administrator be his 
own severest taskmaster in these fields? 
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These mechanisiiis ina.3'', of necessity, be designed 
to bring you summarized data—a trustworthy 
device provided you have previously become 
acquainted with the background of detail. These 
data may take whatever form is most understand¬ 
able to you. But they must completely bound 
your problem to protect you from one of the 
commonest hazards of administration—the mis¬ 
taking of a part for the whole. 

During World War I, a civilian was placed in charge 
of the oceanic transportation of materiel to the 
French front. With a background of publishing 
and newspaper editorship, he found himself unable 
readily to grasp data sho^vn in tables or charts. 
So a “newspaper"’ was prepared each day for his 
perusal, by means of which he was enabled easily 
to scan and memorize the information necessary 
to his immediate decisions. 

To what extent should the new administrator humor his 
past methods and habits of work or thought, and to what 
extent should he attempt to adjust himself to the techniques 
prevailing in his new position? Is there a distinction here 
between administrative capacities and administrative 
habits ? When past habits of work have conformed to innate 
capacities, is it wise to attempt to alter them? How can 
the administrator reach a practical solution of this problem ? 

The third resource is of a different nature. I 
shall call it the resource of tranquilUty. As you 
rise through the ranks of industry, the problems 
of personal security tend to become less. Income 
is increased and becomes more assured. Tenure 
of employment becomes more certain. You may 
have viewed these changes as rewards for increasing 
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responsibility. There is another reason. The 
higher the responsibility, the greater is the demand 
upon good judgment. Therefore, the more impor¬ 
tant is it that the major executive be placed in a 
position where his judgment is not affected by 
personal cares or anxieties. 

A broker dealing in a widely fluctuating commodity 
gained high reputation for the excellence of his 
advice to clients. I once asked him the basis of his 
success. He answered: “I never stop trying to 
improve my intellectual position with regard to the 
market and the commodity, and I never allow 
myself to take a financial position with respect to 
either one. Should I acquire a personal inter¬ 
est, my professional judgment would be severely 
impaired.” 

To what degree, if any, should the administrator permit his 
emotional attitude to affect his business decisions? Can 
the emotions be capitalized upon in administrative work; 
and, if so, how? In the administrator's relations with other 
people, to what extent is his emotional position of impor¬ 
tance? Should it dominate his behavior? If not, what 
relationship should it bear to his actions? 

You should take care to use such resources to the 
end that your personal concern is diminished rather 
than increased. It is now your duty so to organize 
your hfe that your business t hinkin g may be con¬ 
ducted in a calm and tranquil atmosphere, where 
facts may be seen in their true perspective. Haste, 
tumult, worry, preoccupation no longer have any 
place in your scheme of things. It is your responsi¬ 
bility so to establish your daily routine that you can 
give your fullest creative energy to your work. 
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One president told me that just before leaving his 
desk at the close of work, he would jot down the four 
most important accomplishments to be attempted 
on the following day. “In this way,” he said, “I 
require myself to give first thought each morning 
to my most important problems. Too many men 
waste their most precious energies reading the 
morning mail.” 

Is the sequencing of administrative daily activities best left 
to the unique working habits of the administrator? Or 
should the daily program reflect generally accepted princi¬ 
ples of effective output? To what extent should an adminis¬ 
trator exert self-discipline in the arrangement of daily work¬ 
ing programs? Do administrative thought processes 
respond well to discipline? May personal efficiency and 
genius both be of service in those areas; and, if so, how? 

Some executives literally cannot stand prosperity. 
They cannot capitalize the resource of greater 
economic security. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

You give brief consideration to the place of analytic 
thinking in the solution of administrative problems. 
Is this underemphasis entirely justified? 

Analytic and sjmthetic thinking are equally essential. But 
the former is more common to executive technique. As one 
rises in the scale of responsibility, emphasis gradually shifts 
from aspects of detail to aspects of relationships. In this 
latter area, synthetic thinking deserves the greater stress. 

Is not this so-called mulling process merely a device 

for correcting overemphasis of recently acquired 
ideas? 

I cannot say. I only know that it is an essential step to 
sound administrative t hinkin g It is widely practic^— 
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little discussed. If given the chance, the mind will clarify a 
mosaic of ideas in an inexplicable fsishion and produce con¬ 
clusions of striking simplicity. 

Some people find that their early decisions are more 
frequently correct than those which follow upon 
much thought. Is it not important to develop this 
ability to make early decisions? If one has had 
well-rounded experience in the solution of some¬ 
what similar problems, does this not afford a proper 
background for immediate conclusions? 

Quick decisions have an appeal to the administrator and to 
his subordinates. Necessity sometimes forces them; experi¬ 
ence sometimes justifies them; inability to reason soimdly 
sometimes robs delay of its value. But you may be sure 
that no important solutions are improved by a rapid tech¬ 
nique. Long-term success demands that we spend time with 
our ideas before the truth takes form. 

You argue for a quiet, uninterrupted, convenient 
place in which to organize ideas. Is this a practical 
recommendation under modem conditions? 

Difficult but not impractical as before stated. At least three 
administrators of my acquaintance have found a workable 
solution to this problem. I maintain that creative admin¬ 
istration demands such environment for best results. 

It is easy to recommend that one develop his own 
devices for visualizing facts, but just how should it 
be done? 

You dan only experiment until you find the best device for 
you. Some administrators favor charts; some favor 
statistical tabulations; some favor narrative reports. The 
captain of one of the largest transatlantic liners has a wall 
of his sleeping room covered with recording dials. It is 
much better to find and to satisfy your predilection, than to 
adopt the plan of another. 
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Are you not oversanguine in holding out the possi¬ 
bility of tranquillity when carrying administrative 
burdens? 

Perhaps. But if so, it is administrative methods rather than 
business conditions that need to be improved. Tranquillity 
is not a rare administrative perquisite. It is an inseparable 
admmistrative responsibility. Part of the job is to direct 

one’s personal affairs to the end that such tranquillity can 
and will be maintained. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the foh 
Io\\dng comments? 

Administrative problems may be complex, but my 
experience is that, given all the facts, any normal 
mind can reach a sound conclusion. 

Can we always get all the facts? How about competitive 
facts? Facts concerning the future? Facts involving the 
precise reactions of customers, community, vendors? 

Mulling has no place in my schedule. Men come 

to me for decisions, and they get them without 
delay. 

Are your most important decisions the sort that your associ¬ 
ates or subordinates are likely to ask you for? What are 

the most important decisions that administrators are called 
upon to make? 

I do not require much time to charge my mind 
with facts. My subordinates are trained to give 
me facts when I want them, and quickly. 

Are there not certain kinds of facts that you should obtain 
for yourself? If so, what are they? Are there not certain 
kinds of facts that cover a considerable field of inquiry and 
that cannot be summarized or absorbed quickly? If so, 
what are they? * 
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I do not wish to develop my own devices for visual¬ 
izing facts. There are specialists who can do this 
for me better than I can do it myself. 

Can specialists tell you what you want? Should they? 
How can they serve you in the development of your own 

devices? 

A calm and tranquil atmosphere may have virtue 
during week ends or vacations, but it has no place 
in the daily give-and-take of an aggressive leader of 

a business. 

When a president is spending his time to best advantage for 
his business, what activity is he likely to be engaged in? 
What jobs does a president have that he cannot delegate to 
others? Under what conditions do you find that you do 
your most effective thinking? 


CHAPTER XI 
VERIFICATION 

Despite your greatest care, you may not yet 
feel confident that your conclusions are the correct 
ones. There is no criterion that you can apply to 
assure the presence in your calculation of all the 
facts; you cannot be certain that the mood which 
colored your thinking was most propitious. 

There are some general tests that you may apply 
in partial verification. If your conclusions do not 
appear simple and obvious, if you do not feel 
that they should have been clearer to you at 
the very outset, it is probable that you have 
not yet reached the root of your problem. 

One executive remarked to me: *‘The right answer 
usually seems, by hindsight, to be absurdly simple. 
After it appears, I invariably want to kick myself 
for not having thought of it sooner.” 

Why do important problems normally appear formidable, 
and soimd solutions, once made, appear simple? Why are 
successful writers of detective stories invariably poor detec¬ 
tors of actual cr imin als? Just why is hindsight better than 
foresight ? 

If the action that you contemplate does not yield 
a variety of secondary as well as primary benefits, if 
it is not good on many sides, it is probable that 
your solution is not sufficiently comprehensive. 
Progress in any given direction is always the result 
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of component forces. Conversely, any specific plan, 
if it is to serve general progress, must be beneficial 
in more than one way. If your solution has not a 
natural quality of appeal to those who will assist 
in putting it into effect, if it does not strike fire, 
it is probable that your thinking is along paths 
apart from those of your associates. This may not 
be cause for rejection, but it is cause for recon¬ 
sideration and review. If the action that you con¬ 
template does not challenge you to a major effort, 
and thus to further growth, it is probable that your 
thinking smacks too much of expediency. If your 
conclusions are not constructive, if they do not 
capitalize greatest present resources, if they do not 
contribute to general advance, it is probable that 
you do not yet see your responsibilities in their 
long-term relationship. If your contemplated 
action has not a quality of sureness, if the ratio of 
risk to return is not a conservative one, it is probable 
that your personal desires and ambitions are not 
sufficiently in leash. 

This may seem soiu” doctrine. But circum¬ 
stance has a way of becoming sour. The only 
right policy is that which is least hazardous. And 
right answers are frequently dull in appearance— 
not bright and scintillating. 

Proper verification requires that consequences be 
thoroughly surveyed. You will find it desirable 
to visualize each step of the proposed action and to 
weigh its effect upon each interrelating factor, to 
determine precisely what may be expected to hap¬ 
pen and, in this event, what your next step will be. 
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Proficiency in chess will be of considerable help to 
you at this point. 

In Luke 14: 28-30, we find Christ saying: ‘'For 
which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he 
have sufficient to finish it? 

“Lest haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and 
is not able to finish it, all that behold it begin to 
mock him, 

“Saying, ‘This man began to build, and was not 
able to finish/” 

What light does this quotation throw upon the responsibility 
which we should shoulder in the proper use of the imagina¬ 
tion? Is the projection of practical realities into the future 
a privilege or a duty? Does the administrator bear unusual 
responsibilities here; and, if so, what are they? 

But you are not yet ready to release action. The 
new proposal should be submitted to experimenta¬ 
tion. Human imagination can never be the equal 
of reahty, and you should not ask this impossibility 
of yourself. Your next step is to experience this 
reality while you may still withdraw. 

Hunters of wild fowl frequently encounter floating 
bogs which must be traversed. One such pointed 
out to me: “Meeting unexplored difficulties is no 
different. Learn to keep your weight on the firm 
foot until a new stepping place has been tested and 
assured.” 

To what extent may the administrator be tentative in 
thought and action? Is there a distinction between tenta¬ 
tiveness and uncertainty? How should progress into 
hitherto unexplored areas be planned? On a step-by-step 
basis, or on the basis of a grand strategy designed to reach a 
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desired final objective? How does exploration, differ from 
operating accomplishment? 

You should devise a trial of such small magnitude 
that loss will be inconsequential as compared with 
the gain in knowledge, making sure that it is not a 
mock trial with surroundings and settings that differ 
from those of full-scale operation. 

Here is a severe discipline of administrative 
technique, for it entails delay and readjustment at 
a time when enthusiasm calls for action. Further, 
the note of fresh vitality and movement that has 
accompanied your appointment is one that pre¬ 
sages some outward and broad manifestation of 
activity on your part. And situations may be so 
close upon you that time is precious. 

Yet you cannot compromise. You must proceed 
tentatively, slowly, unromantically. Eventually, 
you may be able to grasp such problems sufficiently 
in advance so that there is ample time for the 
application of these verifjdng activities. 

Through the coming years you will learn to fear 
self-pride. Administration freed from the disci¬ 
plines of the experimental method is prideful admin¬ 
istration. It will come to a fall. 

An exponent of scientific management once pointed 
out to me: *‘One of the greatest tactical strengths in 
the scientific method is the experimental approach. 
Consistency in applying the experimental technique 
assures the maximum of facts and at the same time 
ensures a minimum of embarrassment in defending 
early improven assumptions.” 

How should the administrator view the mcperimental 
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"method? As a reflection of true humility before the truth? 
As a safeguard against the hazards of arbitrary stands with 
respect to the future? As a means of lessening the risks of 
creative advance? Wherein lies the power of the experi¬ 
ment? Wherein lies its weakness? How may the adminis¬ 
trator capitalize upon the former and avoid the latter? 

Complete prescience is given to no man, and you 
should not expect it of yourself. Only your dis¬ 
covery of the principle underlying the situation 
will set you free. 

Resoxjbce 

In testing your final conclusions, there are certain 
resources which you may call upon. It is probable 
that your new plan has been tried before under 
somewhat similar circumstances. One of the com¬ 
monest mistakes of administrators is the assumption 
that their ideas are unique. The truth is that, when 
similar circumstances are encountered by hundreds 
or thousands of enterprises, there is always a con¬ 
siderable number of industrialists who develop 
effective policies for meeting the condition. If you 
will look about, you are almost sure to find some 
organization in a noncompetitive area which has had 
a parallel experience. Advice from this source may 
not be precisely applicable, but such experience is 
likely to reveal new aspects that you should consider 
and to provide a certain hindsight that even your 
preliminary test may be unable to furnish. 

Such information should not be obtained second¬ 
hand. To get the unfavorable as well as the favor¬ 
able conunents, you must rely on personal informal 
discussions with the executives themselves. One 
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way to uncover another's difl&culties is to ask him 
the question, “If you had the problem to meet 
again, what changes would you make in the original 
plan?” Personal contact will also permit you to 
judge of the imspoken attitude of the executive 
toward the new development. A. defensive attitude 
or even one of philosophic optimism usually indi¬ 
cates that the scheme, while workable, is not so 
effective as was anticipated. 

The president of a New England shipyard once 
sent a group of 14 supervisory executives on a tour 
of 10 plants to study the operation of a new staff 
[ function, and to see it in action. Conferences with 
corresponding executives enabled the group to 
return with specific proposals of a practical nature, 
designed to include the advantages and omit the 
disadvantages experienced in earlier installations. 

How important is visual evidence of operating effectiveness 
to the acceptance of new ideas by line officials? Do adminis¬ 
trators benefit by opportunity to observe the practical appli¬ 
cation of new procedures in their own or in other plants? 

How best may we build faith in our ability to undertake a 
new development? How important is the element of faith 
with respect to administrative accomplishment? 

There is another resource of peculiar value at 
such times as this. You have need of someone who 
has your best interests at heart, who is familiar 
with the general situation, and who has a point of 
view more comprehensive than your own. Lay 
your plan before him simply and concisely and ask, 
“What do you think of it? ” Though he may not be 
able to comment on the technical qualities of your 
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proposal, his counsel on its timeliness should be 
valuable. The right thing to do is one problem; the 
right time to do it is another. Sometimes precision 
is more important in the latter than it is in the 
former. 

But your gi'eatest resource will be found in a 
neutral attitude. Any show of enthusiasm for your 
project will insulate you from valuable comment. 
If the proposal that you are testing originated with 
you, this very fact, if known, will bring disad¬ 
vantages. Under such conditions, it is only natural 
for your associates and subordinates to be hesitant 
in expressing a point of view that is not in accord 
with your personal feelings. Particularly is this 
true at the time when you are relatively new to 
your present responsibilities and before your atti¬ 
tude toward the collaboration of others has been 
clearly defined. 

I have watched veteran administrators at this 
stage of the administrative process and have invari¬ 
ably been impressed with the steel-hard impartiality 
with which they tested the project. In their con¬ 
ferences and the accompanying experimentation, 
there was an emotional context, but it was the 
passion of the scientist to get at the truth of the 
matter. Toward the project itself there was, if 
anything, a note of suspicion. As favorable test 
results accumulated, this attitude remained 
unchanged. To the end, there was that determined 
search for flaws. As an executive once said to me, 
“If there is anything wrong with this idea, I want 
to find it out before it finds me out.^^ 
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Cecil Rhodes was said to be especially skilled in 
seeking out the weak points of a proposal. Taking 
the negative view, he would pace the floor, heaping 
criticism upon criticism, until his listeners were 
convinced that he had completely renounced the 
idea. But on more than one occasion he would 
remark, ^‘Well, there doesn't seem to be much of 
anything the matter with it. We shall go ahead.’^ 


What is the proper administrative attitude to be taken 
toward possible disadvantages or weaknesses in new pro¬ 
posals? Is it possible to be too pessimistic? Too opti¬ 
mistic? How can the administrator distinguish between 
those difficulties which should halt further action and those 
which should be attacked and surmounted? What should 
be the administrator's emotional attitude toward negative 
aspects of new developments? 


There is nothing insincere in this point of view. 
Your ideas, though they originated in your own 
mind, are not new. Although there is a certain 
thrill in putting into action an idea of your own, it 
is a small return compared to the warm satisfaction 
that results from the right plan, from whatever 
source originating, which grows and prospers in 
action. Your greatest resource here will be the 
scientific spirit. 

Review. —Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 


Why do you hold that proper 
sound conclusions? 


II 


lood is essential to 


We are creatures for whom existence means consciousness. 
And consciousness cannot exist apart from mood. Those 
administrators whose experience allows them to compare 
their decisions in times of prosperity and of depression accept 
the inevitable influence of mood upon personal judgment. 
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Suppose that your solution proves weak under the 
tests that you suggest. Is this cause for its rejec¬ 
tion or redesign? 

Usually it demands neither. Such criteria do not indicate 
error so much as they indicate insufficiency. The solution 
should be broadened, widened, deepened. The issue is one 
of scale rather than one of sort. 

You maintain that the solution should be submitted 
to a **trial of small magnitude.” Is this always 
practicable or possible? 

Probably not. Yet persistent ingenuity will yield ways of 
verifying conclusions without major risk. The greatest 
hazard is your own unwillingness so to contrive. It is 
inwardly hard to look with suspicion upon self-conceived 
procedures that you strongly hope may succeed. 

When does the administrator find time to confer 
with noncompetitive organizations? 

This work is a legitimate part of his responsibility. Sea¬ 
soned industrialists give freely of their time to this purpose. 
They argue that there is no teacher equal to experience and 
that the cost of discovering and digesting the experiences of 
others is usually justified by the knowledge gained. 

Why do you differentiate so sharply between the 
rightness of a decision and the timeliness of its 
application? 

Time is a unique but inseparable dimension in all adminis¬ 
tration. Conditions may or may not be ripe for action. 
Timing is inherently related to the broad march of events. 
Persons having wide contacts often are in the best position 
to interpret this procession. 

Does not the neutral attitude tend to dampen 
the enthusiasm and interest of associates in the 
undertaking? 
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It may do so. But if the critical survey discloses no weak 
spot, a basis for later enthusiasm and es'pril de corps is pro¬ 
vided, which more than compensates for the temporary loss 
in momentum. 


Discussion.—^What is your response to the 
following comments? 

Verification is good, but it can easily be overdone. 
It is easy to spend so much time on verification that 
competitive advantages are lost. 

Over the long pull, will the disadvantages of delay due to veri¬ 
fication be overbalanced by the advantages of insurance 
againt error ? Cannot verification be examined for time-sav¬ 
ing and effort-saving possibilities? 


In my business we always start new ideas in a 
small way. If they don't work, we throw them 
out. If they do, we give them a chance to grow, 
Every new development automatically becomes 
experimental. 

Can you withdraw easily from those ideas which are found 
to be impractical, by this method? What distinguishes 
between the experimental method and the method of start¬ 
ing things in a small way? 


I cannot enthuse over the prospect of checking my 
ideas ^vith others in noncompetitive businesses. If 
an administrator cannot hatch sound proposals 
without verifying his ideas in this way, he is not 
competent to hold his job. 


Irrespective of your ability here, can you afford to risk your 
own reputation by omitting any and every verification that 
can be practically applied to your idea? 


Can stockholders, employees, or anyone at interest in your 
business, afford an administrator who refuses to verify the 
soundness of ideas from any sources, including himself 7 
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When I see the right thing to do, I do it. Nothing 
is gained here by waiting. 

Would you argue that when Lincoln witnessed the whipping 
of the slave, he should have stopped the performance? 

Are there instances where poor timing may dissipate the 
advantages of a good idea? If so, can you outUne them? 

An administrator cannot be effective if he is spend¬ 
ing his time looking for flaws. 

What are the qualities of an effective administrator? Can 
he be expected to be adventurous and progressive and yet 
cautious and conservative? If so, just how can he reconcile 
these differing qualities? 



CHAPTER XII 
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Your final decision, if it is an important one, 
undoubtedly benefits by, if it does not require, the 
approval of others before it can be put into action. 
You may have hoped ultimately to attain a posi¬ 
tion where this would not be necessary, but sanc¬ 
tion is an integral part of the administrative 
process. Your responsibilities are such that you 
can never become a free agent. Nor should you wish 
to be. In minor problems you may have areas of dis¬ 
cretion that permit you to act without recoxirse to 
others. But major problems can never be yours 
alone, for you are an inseparable part of a group 
whose interests are also involved. It is not that 
you need someone to share authority for your act. 
It is rather that any important decision is entitled to 
the thoughtful consideration of those persons who 
are directly affected. 

The president of a large corporation developed an 
interlocking structure of policy committees for 
the joint determination of matters of pohcy because, 
as he put iti “No large company should allow one 
man to determine policy. There is too much at 
stake. Even if an exceptionally capable adminis¬ 
trator is available for this purpose, he should not 
be allowed to carry singly such responsibility 
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because of hazards of accident, illness, and sudden 
death.” 

Should the fact that industry must accept new and increased 
social responsibilities, if it is to maintain the franchise of 
private management, affect the way in which internal deci¬ 
sions are to be made? How important are continuity and 
consistency of quality in decisions under these circum¬ 
stances? Does this requirement imply the necessity of 
committee decisions? Or does it mean the favoring of 
consultative decisions involving general unanimity of opinion 
of those affected before the act of decision? Are there other 
techniques that should be considered? 

This requirement of sanction you should not 
interpret as burdensome or restrictive. In reality 
it is a strength and an opportunity. Counsel is of 
highest quality when it is weighted with a sense of 
personal trusteeship. The formal agreement of 
others, involving their reputation for business 
judgment, will assure you of their best efforts as 
counselors. Administrators of experience will tell 
you that it is at this stage when facts, hitherto 
undisclosed, may come to light. 

A president remarked that he would never, as a 
matter of personal security, take important action 
without first obtaining the sanction of his board. 
Said he, “I want to feel that my board is behind 
me in everything I do. If we make mistakes—as 
doubtless we will—I believe it is better for us all 
that we make them together.” 

Can integrated group effort prove to be as effective in top- 
administrative areas as it has in the fields of operation ? Can 
a business become the “length and shadow” of a group of 
top officials? Does sanction imply group administration? 
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Or does it imply group approval of individual administration? 
If sanction is to be more than superficial, must it call for 
any further group activity than that of the considered judg¬ 
ment of each member of the group? 

Your proposals are also entitled to the benefit of 
dissociated judgment and to that curious quality of 
intuition which comes from long experience with 
similar problems. 


A young and able executive who succeeded his 
father in the presidency of a company said to me: 
*'When I disagree with Father and he has a dozen 
reasons for his position, I am not nearly so con¬ 
cerned as when he has none, for then he is almost 
always right.” 


Does this statement imply that decisions resulting from an 
objective and factual approach are inferior to those resulting 
from the ‘^intuition of experience”? Are administrators 
always in position logically to defend recommendations 
which their experience has found to be effective? Is admin¬ 
istrative intuition born of experience of greater or less value 
to the new administrator in a world of accelerating change? 
How may the administrator extract greatest value from 
such counsel? 


Again, you may need the reassurance of previous 
sanctions when things are going badly. If plans 
do not work so well as expected, it is comforting 
to know that they have received the best available 
scrutiny. But you need not infer that approval 
will include complete agreement as to method. 
Each person reviewing your idea would properly 
carry it out in a somewhat different way in terms 
of his own personality. Realizing this, your 
advisers will doubtless give you range in this area. 
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Their interests will be focused upon the inherent 
rightness of your proposal. 

The process of obtaining sanction is not one of 
selling ideas. It is a process of presenting an idea 
in such a way that its advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages are shown in a true and just light. It is a 
process of getting at the final certainties. The men 
who will approve your plan are not to be viewed 
as bargainers with whom you must deal across 
the table. Rather are they, with you, members of 
a family who are sharing in an important responsi¬ 
bility. In view of your recent appointment, their 
attitude will naturally be one of long-term help¬ 
fulness, even though such cooperation may take 
the form of short-term hindrance. 

Delays at this period will seem particularly 
irritating. Legal technicalities are apt to appear; 
it may be necessary to formalize many minor 
agreements. A common error is to overrun these 
last-moment details with the inference that every¬ 
thing is imderstood and that specific arrangements 
can easily be made later. 

A large contracting establishment instituted many 
years ago an ironclad rule that no work or expense 
of any sort should be undertaken on a new job until 
word from the president's office was received in 
writing to the effect that the contract had been 
signed, sealed, and delivered. “This,” said the 
president, “was a lesson we had to learn the hard 
way.” 

Why are signed, sealed, and delivered contracts essential 
before administrative action may be taken ? Is this a reflec- 
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tion upon human nature in business? Is it an acceptance of 
the fact that neither party to a contract can foretell the 
exact nature of the future? That without signatures 
changed decisions based on a changed future may be 
legitimate? 

We need some precious form of language permis¬ 
sible only on rare occasions to drive such counsel 
home, for it seems that every new administrator 
has to learn this principle through bitter experience. 
Why must so much of truth be conveyed only 
through the power of painful recollection I 

Rbsoukce 

An ally at this time of fibaal sanction is the 
pressure of circumstance. If it is evident to 
all that the situation is such that something must 
be done, then you may be sure that your proposal 
will have careful consideration. If the need of 
change is not so evident, you face the hazard 
that some of your listeners may, at the outset, 
close their minds to your proposal. Administra¬ 
tive proficiency requires that you keep in position 
to deal with future rather than present circum¬ 
stances. In obtaining sanction for future projects, 
you should make their need as plain as though they 
were related to immediate difficulties or oppor¬ 
tunities. In either event, clear urgency is an 
important resource, and you should aim to capi¬ 
talize it legitimately. 

A second resource will be an intimate knowledge 
of the characteristic attitudes of yom: listeners. 
An earlier section has stressed other values of this 
acquaintanceship. So equipped, you are in better 
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position to present your brief in familiar terms. 
Furthermore, by foreseeing the probability of 
misunderstandings, you may be spared the over¬ 
coming of objections. There is a deeper reason. 
We are all creatures of prejudice. Not infrequently 
our bias prevents clear reasoning. Respect is the 
only antidote for prejudice. If those whom you 
address have this feeling for you, though they may 
not be willing to reason, they will not offer resist¬ 
ance, or attempt to arouse it. 

A president once told me that not until he had 
planned his board meetings for a half year ahead 
was he in position to tell his directors well in 
advance of certain topics which were sure to come 
up. "'Good judgment is often slow judgment,” he 
explained, *‘and board members greatly appreciate 
advance notice of important questions so that they 
can get their preliminary ideas in good order.” 

Why is good judgment slow judgment? Because complex 
problems require time for perspective to develop and major 
factors to appear? Because initial dislike for innovative 
proposals should have opportunity to wear away with fur¬ 
ther scrutiny and familiarity? Because hard problems 
require time to “ripen” in the mind and permit of earlier 
uncertainties to be resolved? Or why? 

The manner of your presentation will be a 
resource or a liability. Unless your ideas can be 
translated into simple, cogent terms, attention is 
sure to lapse. Unless your sequence of presenta¬ 
tion is truly dependent, you may be certain that 
unanswered questions will enter the minds of your 
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hearers and raise early doubt.* Unless your rec¬ 
ommendations are based upon facts rather than 
opinions, your words will not carry weight. Unless, 
in the ensuing discussion, it is clear that you have 
thought completely around and through your prob¬ 
lem, your vagueness will delay action. Unless you 
restrain yourself from criticism of past activities, 
imless you interpret past errors in the light of future 
opportxmities, you may subject your proposal to 
emotional obstacles. Unless you are familiar with 
the procedure of presentation to which your 
Usteners are accustomed, your apparent lack of 
experience may discolor your proposals. These 
admonitions need not restrict you. On the con¬ 
trary, it is their observance that will make for 
greater freedom of action. You are merely follow¬ 
ing common rules of group deliberation. 


Effective presidents spend a great amotmt of time 
in preparation for board meetings. As one of them 
put it: “My directors enjoy asking hard questions 
which are much easier to ask than to answer. But 
if I have a reasoned reply ready, it enables me to 
prove that I have at least tried beforehand to think 
clear through the problem imder discussion, and 
my answer is therefore a measure of my sense of 
responsibility.*^ 


Can a group of individuals 'Hhink through” a problem or is 
this a task that must be the responsibility of a single mind 

* A normally proper sequence is: (a) statement of the situation, 
(6) opportunities or difficulties involved, (c) method of attack upon 
problem, (d) solution, («) its advantages and disadvantages, (/) 
final summary of recommendations. 
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if it is to be properly shouldered? Can a group of top 
officials or directors help the administrator to think through 
a problem? If so, how may they help most effectively? 
By providing him with specialized data from fields in which 
they are masters? By working with him in the organiza¬ 
tion of his thinking? By testing the adequacy of his knowl¬ 
edge of the problem? By passing judgment upon his con¬ 
clusions and ensuing decisions? Or how? 

But you will have no greater resource than that 
which comes with proper attitude. It is of first 
importance that you present your ideas from an 
impersonal standpoint. If you can get the problem 
and its solution away from you, then you can 
join the rest of the group and look at it impartially. 
You presumably believe in your proposal. As it 
now stands in your mind, you feel that it should 
be carried out. But, more than tliis, you want to 
do what is best. After all, at this stage of your 
development it is your potential promise, your 
future possibilities, that are of greatest value, 
rather than your immediate genius. If your plan 
can be bettered, or if you can be saved from a 
mistake, you will be strengthened, not weakened. 

A president pointed out that executive officers are 
more inclined to be objective when the problem 
faced is in its very early stages, ■where immediate 
decision is not called for. He said, “Presidents 
are apt to be nettled at arguments which tend to 
delay necessitous solutions, wffiereas they have less 
reason for impatience if the issue is well in the 
future. Discussions are best when there can be 
light without heat.” 

Can administrative proposals be laid before a deliberative 
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body at too early a stage? If so, what disadvantages fol¬ 
low? Can proposals be advanced at too late a date? If so, 
what difficulties may follow? What marks proper timing 
in the presentation of such proposals? How can the 
administrator assure himself that his timing is most advan¬ 
tageous to ultimate decision, approval, and action? 

Finally, whatever may be the resultant decision, 
you should accept it amicably. If your ideas are 
received enthusiastically, the more serious the 
weight of responsibility upon your shoulders. If 
your plans are not adopted, it may prove a fortu¬ 
nate thing for you. Your relation to the outcome 
is of secondary importance. The supreme require¬ 
ment is that you ultimately get at the truth, that 
you ultimately take the right road. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Is there not the possibility that too great stress upon 
sanction may encourage a subservient attitude? 
Is this to be desired in the administrator? 


No. Sanction should never call for subservience. Those 
who counsel with the administrator, whether they be his 
superiors or subordinates, do not expect it. They do not 
want it. To ask is not to beg. The administrator is not 
seeking patronage. He is seeking the truth. Sanction 
follows upon agreement. Agreement hinges upon essential 
rightness. Sanction is an administrative tool to ensure 
sound policies—not a reward for truckling. 


You speak of benefit from the “intuition which 
comes from long experience with similar problems.” 
How can one distinguish between such intuitive 
judgment and mere prejudiced opinion? 


Largely by the manner of presentation. Prejudice is often 
revealed by a degree of overcertainty and an unusual 
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vehemence of expression. Real wisdom appears in calmer 
form; there is a satisfying quality of related rightness in the 
ideas expressed. 

Your emphasis upon the signing, sealing, and 
delivering of documents before taking action implies 
a lack of confidence. Cannot informal under¬ 
standings be relied upon with men so closely related 
in responsibility? 

The issue is one of understanding rather than confidence. 
Hazards are great even where conclusions are expressed in 
writing. And the law frequently defines the way in which 
such early agreements should be established. In any event, 
clarity is imperative. 

Can circumstance be considered as pressing when 
it does not refer to an immediate situation? 

Time is always relative. To feel the pressure of a situation 
does not require that it be upon you. The greater the fore¬ 
sight, the more the pressure of the future. I once asked a 
president to outline the important accomplishments planned 
for his company during the current year. He answered, 
^‘My associates can give you this better than I. I can bet¬ 
ter tell you what we expect to accomplish next year. Next 
year is always my problem.” 

Is there no other means of overcoming prejudice 
but to overlay it with the antidote of respect”? 

I know of only one other method. Every man enjoys at 
least one business acquaintance, usually his senior in experi¬ 
ence, in whose advice he has confidence. Through the 
medium of this respected third party, it may be possible to 
gain concessions and perhaps to break down the latent 
prejudice completely. 

Is there not the possibility that too impersonal 
an attitude will be misconstrued as disinterested¬ 
ness? Should the administrator not show sincere 
enthusiasm for his proposal? 
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Not if he can help it. When his counselors admire and 
respect him, they will find it difficult to go against his 
desires though their better judgment so directs. To evi¬ 
dence emotional adherence to one’s own ideas is to retard 
deliberation. Counselors may be sufficiently forthright to 
disagree with associates, but they should not be asked to 
stand and deliver against the chairman’s very obvious 
predilections. 

Discussion.—^What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

Major problems may not be mine alone, but when 
wrong decisions are made I seem to be held 
responsible. 

Do you wish to avoid this responsibility? Will errors in 
decision be less if you seek sanction before final decision? 
If so, why? 

Administrators must sell their ideas no less than 
anyone else. They are entitled to present their 
proposals in an attractive light rather than in a 
coldly judicial manner. 

What are you after when you seek sanction? The accept¬ 
ance of your ideas? If not, what? 

If action is wanted, support is more readily forth¬ 
coming when the urgency is immediate rather than 
in the future. 

Is this the sort of support that you should desire? Do your 
associates relish constant requests to make eleventh-hour 
decisions? If not, why? 

The manner of my presentation is to tell my asso¬ 
ciates what I want to do and how I want it done. 

Then, if they have any objections, they can present 
them. 
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Are you getting the maximum of value from their judgments 
by this procedure? Should you "want to do,” before your 
idea has had the benefit of free discussion? If not, why? 

Amicable acceptance of group judgment shows good 
sportsmanship, but business is business and I shall 
stand ready to fight for my proposals. 

What sort of response may you expect from your associates 
when your attitude becomes known to them? 

Is the gaming of sanction a process of winning acquiescence 
or of deserving approval? 



CHAPTER XIII 
ACTION 


As an administrator, you must put your own 
plans into action. This sense of ownership, with its 
quahty of heightened responsibility, brings new haz¬ 
ards. For example, if previous experiments have 
been salutary, you will be tempted to continue their 
use. But experimentation is no longer timely. Its 
continuation will weaken morale and diffuse the 
main objective. 

Until now, you have been urged to move slowly. 
But once your path becomes clear, there should 
be no further delay. It is a time for definite move¬ 
ment, for sure tempo. You should advance with 


utmost energy. As your plans get under way, 
unforeseen obstacles will appear. You will see 


better methods by which your objectives can be 


reached. Yet changes are undesirable, for you have 
established a momentum that loses effectiveness 


if it is swerved. Your determination to execute 


original decisions assures your growth, for nothing 
so disciplines and improves your judgment as the 
labor of driving to completeness a plan that might 
have been better designed. 


A president told me: “The surest way to develop 
sound judgment is to require of yourself that you 
carry through original decisions, once made.’’ 
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Why should the above procedure develop sound judgment? 
Are there justifiable exceptions to this rule; and, if so, what 
are they? Would the soundness of such a rule be lessened 
if the original decision was made by a group rather than by 
an individual? 

If you must yield, you should yield only on the 
unimportant features, holding to the major objec¬ 
tives and putting your force behind them. And you 
may expect the unexpected, for you will surely 
meet it. In spite of your best efforts, new difficul¬ 
ties will appear, but, if you are looking for them, 
they vdll not cause you surprise. 

It has been said that the sins of commission are 
less than the sins of omission. As one chief execu¬ 
tive put it in his paraphrase of this thought: “A 
poor plan well administered is better than a good 
plan poorly administered.” 

Why should errors brought about by administrative action 
be less than those brought about by inaction? Are adminis¬ 
trative accomplishments largely the result of action or 
inaction? Why is it more desirable that administrative 
action be of high quality than that the plan or program 
administered be of excellent design? 

This is not the time to use persuasion upon your 
associates and subordinates. They should have 
been won to the plan before it reached the present 
stage. If your previous procedure has been sound, 
persuasion or command will not be necessary. 
It is unwise to meddle with the activities of those 
whom you have assigned to carry out the work. 
There is an old adage that too much poking dulls 
a fire. If you have gained the enthusiastic agree¬ 
ment of your subordinates in your objective, you 
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should not limit their initiative in matters of 
method more than is absolutely necessary. You 
should be informed as to fair standards of accom¬ 
plishment; you should be constantly acquainted 
with progress as it relates to these standards, 
so that you may concentrate attention upon dis¬ 
crepancies between standards and their attainment. 
You will be tempted to listen to those who doubt 
your success, to temporize with those who oppose 
you. Quiet firmness is desirable here. 

The admonition never to change horses in the mid¬ 
dle of a stream applies here. A chief executive has 
said: “Changing of plans is often the weakness of 
an executive of scientific background because of 
his unusual regard for facts as they emerge during 
action. He fails to remember that accomplishment 
requires group momentum which often suffers 
heavily from changes during the action itself.” 

Why is the momentum of a group difficult to realign or 
redirect? Are groups of people necessarily cumbersome 
bodies? What elements or factors tend to minimize group 
inertia? 

As your plan gets under way and as the initial 
enthusiasm tends to wane, your talent as an exciter 
of energy will be called upon. When projects are 
somewhat more than half completed, human spirit 
tends to droop, for effort has been long and the 
end is not yet. If your excuse at this point is that of 
personal fatigue, it is well to remember that wear¬ 
iness may be a good excuse but it is a poor reason. 
A competent administrator will guard against 
fatigue, for now is the time to hammer the harder. 
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I once asked an administrator how he detected the 
first signs of fatigue in subordinate executives. He 
answered, depend largely on attitude. A tiring 
man becomes, first, more serious than usual and, 
second, shows signs of quick irritability which some¬ 
times surprises even himself.” 

What is required in the way of contacts if the administrator 
is to be in position quickly to detect signs of fatigue in sub¬ 
ordinates? Are there other effective means of disclosing 
this condition; and, if so, what are they? 

This is a fighting philosophy, and properly so. 
Mankind is always at its best when it is struggling 
to fair purpose. Administration is effective only 
as it rides upon action. Governing is dynamic busi¬ 
ness. At this stage in the administrative process 
you may rightly give heavily of your own vitality 

and strength. 

Resource 

An important resource is one in which you 
should previously have invested. If, during the 
period of consideration and of test, you have 
given your subordinates a chance to think along 
with you, to contribute to the ultimate decision, 
and to convince themselves of its desirability, 
you have built a basis for action that is self-inspiring 
and self-stimulating. Previous experience has 
taught you the advantage that willing cooperation 
has over mere obedience. The principle applies 
with even more force in your new relationships. 
Subordinate executives, as a class, delight in action. 
The period of planning and preparation in which 
they collaborate usually proves irksome, and, if 
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you have carried forward properly, your problem 
should be one of restraint rather than impulsion. 
The balancing of group effort through the use of 
brakes rather than tractors is always the more 
effective technique. 


As one president remarked: “No top executive 
wants to push his subordinates. In the first place, 
it is a very fatiguing procedure and, in the second, 
it places the boss in a weak position in the event 
that the effort fails to achieve the desired result.’^ 


How much initiative should the administrator expect from 
his subordinates? Can too much, as well as too little, 
initiative be taken? Explain, Why is the executive in a 
weak position if the subordinate fails in his attempt to carry 
out a project initiated and supported by his chief? 

Yet, your previous executive experience has 
disclosed the inevitable friction losses that occur 
between the giving of an order and its execution. 
You are aware of the necessity of continuing 
stimulus and encouragement, of constantly refocus¬ 
ing attention upon the major objective, of making 
friendly but persistent demands for current attain¬ 
ment. Aggressive subordinates cannot entirely 
free you from these responsibilities. 

A second device that now has new significance 
for you is the use of stints. Whether in the form 
of budget, standard, or quota, the stint that 
measures a fair and agreed-upon accomplishment 
by subordinates will provide you with adequate 
control. I need not stress the precautions to be 
taken in establishing these measures—the hazards 
of too great severity or of arbitrary determination. 
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But it is easy to forget that such devices are power¬ 
ful exciters of effort. Not infrequently attainment 
in the face of unexpected obstacles has resulted in 

serious overexertion. 

I once organized a schedule for the movement of a 
plant from one city to another; obtained agreement 
of all parties as to the reasonableness of the plan; 
and departed for a month. Upon my return I 
found the schedule adhered to and the completion 
date met, but unexpected obstacles so increased the 
severity of the task that several foremen required 
extended rest periods and the chief millwright spent 
3 weeks recuperating in a hospital. 

Where was the administrative error here? Was the schedule 
too tight? Too inflexible? Should I have been absent dur¬ 
ing the month in question? Can allowance be made for 
unexpected obstacles; and, if so, just how and to what 

degree? 

Men are benefited by a clear challenge to their 
powers of achievement. But it is only just that 
their promises of future accomplishment be not 
misused when imforeseen difficulties develop. 
Stints should be as flexible as forecast is falhble. 

A third resource is to be found in the dramatizing 
of opportunity. The ancient military adage,' ‘ Burn 
your bridges behind you/^ has its modern 

counterpart. 

The president of an organization manufacturing 
synthetic products remarked to me: “When I want 
action from my research depaitment, I develop 
product specifications to meet a new market and 
then sell a carload.^^ 
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What disadvantages may result from the use of such adminis¬ 
trative technique? Is the method suitable for wide applica¬ 
tion; and, if not, why? What form (or forms) of adminis¬ 
trative stimulus is most productive of creative ideas and 
developments from within the organization? Is a sense of 
urgency helpful? Does this example reflect or imply such 
urgency? What does it add, if anything, in the way of 
incentive to creative accomplishment? 

If there is no thought of alternative in the minds 
of your subordinates, if there appears to be no 
probability of turning back once the plan has been 
launched, and if opportunity lies plain before them, 
they will proceed with greatest unity and least 
hesitation. 


A very successful administrator said to me: “I 
attribute most of my important accomplishments 
to my willingness to accept or to establish for myself 
such severe penalties for failure that my total 
resources were completely spurred into action.” 


Is this a procedure which might vary in terms of personali¬ 
ties? Under what conditions might it appear to be inad¬ 
visable? How does incentive springing from fear of penalty 
differ from stimulus offered by hope of reward? 

Finally, there should be a quality of confidence— 
of resolution. Irrespective of the situation, this 
attitude may be sincere. It does not mean that 
you are sure of success. It means that you believe 
that the plan outlined should be pursued. Strength 
of purpose and persistence are vital to administra¬ 
tion, for distinguished accomplishment usually 
traces its beginnings to slight advantages gained 
during heavy struggles. Great battles are won by 
narrow margins. 
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Review,—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Why should action divorce itself so completely from 
the experimental method? Cannot a plan in action 
be viewed as a large-scale experiment? 

Experimentation is properly a cautious exploratory pro¬ 
cedure that places major emphasis upon observation and 
deduction. Qualitative rather than quantitative results 
are sought. Concerted action, on the other hand, demands 
a sure tempo. The requisite width and breadth of move¬ 
ment call for steady stimulus. 

Are there not situations that justify the changing 
of procedures after action is under way? 

There are. When methods are found to be unethical, unfair, 
or exploitive, they should be immediately altered. But 
once a major movement is put in motion, final accomplish¬ 
ment will result from unified and undeviating effort on the 
part of the whole personnel, rather than from technical 
improvements that disturb existing procedures. 

You speak of the administrator's limiting attention 
to ** discrepancies between standards and their 
attainment.” Should he not show constant inter¬ 
est in the progress of the plan as a whole? 

Assuredly, But this interest takes the form of attention to 
relationships rather than to details. I maintain that 
operating details, though understood by the administrator, 
should be concentrated upon only when trouble is found. 
Broad relationships demand his major attention, for it is 
here that administrative responsibility centers. 

Why do you hold that ‘'the use of brakes rather 
than tractors is always the more effective tech¬ 
nique”? Is not restraint apt to bring discourage¬ 
ment? 
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It is easier to restrain than to impel. When balance can be 
effected by the former method, more time and energy are 
available for stud3ring the action as a whole. The adminis¬ 
trator who gives himself too largely to bestirring others finds 
too little time to master his major responsibilities. Skill is 
required to restrain executives of high spirit and initiative, 
but such restraint, if well exercised, builds group loyalty 
rather than discouragement. 

Why do you hold that the presence of aggressive 
subordinates does not entirely free the administrar- 
tor from the work of inspection, stimulus, and 
encouragement ? 

Even aggressive subordinates have their temptations to 
carelessness and inactivity, their times of discouragement. 
You will find it necessary to compensate for these factors, 
human nature being as it is. 

Is there the danger that the dramatizing of oppor¬ 
tunity may be maneuvered to exploit action? 
Would such a device be justified? 

It would be entirely unjustified. But it is not imfair to 
clarify the aspect of situations so that their possibilities are 
thrown into sharp relief. To dramatize the truth is not to 
distort it. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

If better ways of accomplishing my purpose appear, 
I shall turn to them. To pursue poorer procedures 
is obviously to be less effective. 

Are poorer procedures well implemented with imderstanding 
and enthusiasm less effective than advanced procedures 
operating in an atmosphere of confusion and with low 
morale? 


I do not meddle with the activities of my staff, I 
tell them what to do and they do it. 
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Military writers speak of "‘areas of discretion” within which 
line ofl&cers may make their own decisions. Do you favor 
the use of such areas; and, if not, why? 

As an administrator, is it your prime job to determine 
methods or to establish policies? 

There may be a place for quiet firmness in a pro¬ 
gram of action, but it is a curious component to 
include in a “fighting philosophy.” 

What do administrators fight with? What do they fight 
against? Does effective action necessarily incorporate 

hullabaloo? 

Brakes probably are easier to apply than are 
tractors, but action, to my mind, should be a posi¬ 
tive rather than a negative activity. 

When your associates are so infused with a desire for action 
that further incentives are unnecessary, is not the situation 
a “positive” one? 

In actual practice, does not the administrator apply both 
brakes and tractors in some degree? 

When it is known that stints are flexible, their 
value vanishes. A stint is a standard to be attained 
irrespective of difficulties encountered. 

Cannot the price of accomplishment, on this basis, become 
too high? Can stints always be determined with sufficient 
precision as to justify no flexibility in their requirements? 



CHAPTER XIV 
EXCEPTION 


There is one important exception to the rule of 
quiet sureness in action. This occurs when the 
action affects, not the activities of personnel, but 
the members of the personnel themselves. Funda¬ 
mental changes in organization are sometimes 
inevitable, and postponements of the problem often 
make the issue doubly difficult. Such readjust¬ 
ments are delicate as well as important. Usually 
their discussion must be limited to few individuals— 
preferably those who are above you in rank and to 
whom you formally report, for the spread of rumor 
or gossip concerning future action is bound to cause 
uneasiness. 

A president remarked to me: “Everyone knows 
that I must shortly appoint a new general manager 
to replace our loss by death. But no one expects 
me to post a notice naming the five men whom I 
am considering for the single job.'' 

What information, if any, may subordinates or associates 
properly expect at such times? Can surmise and rumor be 
effectively eliminated during such interims? What actions 
reflect good administrative technique in dealing with such 
replacements? 

When decision has been made, the pressure of 

outer circumstances may urge prompt action, but 

human considerations are to be respected. The 
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right treatment of those who will be adversely 
affected may involve the expenditure of time. If 
so, give it and with good measure. Irrespective of 
the price to be paid, your action must stand in the 
eyes of your organization as being unquestionably 
fair and just. 

I remember an executive who, when the political 
atmosphere was in his favor, took especial pains to 
visit daily with an associate who carried heavy 
responsibility but without current support. Later, 
when the tide of popularity turned, conditions were 
sharply reversed and the erstwhile man of the hour 
found shelter and support as an assistant to his 
earlier friend in need. 

Should the administrator plan on the effect upon his stand¬ 
ing of future changes in the political atmosphere with his 
company? Should he refuse to recognize such possibilities? 
Should an administrator properly expect a degree of com¬ 
pany politics within his organization? If so, how should he 
view it? If not, how can he ensure against its presence? 

The surviving members of a past administration 
always stand in poor light when popularity swings 
toward the new. It is not for you to punish for past 
sins or omissions, to stoop to the placing of blame 
that may provide justification for changes in per¬ 
sonnel, to undercut. Those who are unhappily 
affected by your decision should be the first to 
know it. Furthermore, they should be informed of 
impending events before any action is taken. To 
do this may put you at a temporary disadvantage. 
If so, you should accept the situation. This 
method may offer opportunity for the building of 
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opposition that will delay remedial measures. 
If so, you should take the loss. When the episode is 
concluded, your later recollections may not be 
pleasant, but they will not be reproachful. 

A top executive has remarked: ^‘It is hard to delay 
a change which is technically called for, but long¬ 
term morale is often more important than immedi¬ 
ate progress. The treatment which the older 
executive receives is closely watched by the abler 
younger men as a pattern of^the treatment to be 
accorded them in later years.” 

Is there a limit to such delay? If so, what is it? Can 
there be instances where the maintenance of morale may 
have to be sacrificed in the interest of an immediate change 
in the organization? Explain. What is the significance of 
the term “justice tempered with mercy”? 

Justice is always a mutual concept. Time may 
be required for both parties to sense its presence, 
and time may be necessary to convince your 
subordinates of your essential fairness. In the 
long run this interval will work to your advantage. 
It is an old adage that “when you are right, you 
can wait.” In this case patience will win you 
regard. Though such a procedure should be one of 
moderation, it should not be one of procrastination 
or vacillation. Ultimately, you must act in the 
direction of the greatest good for your organiza¬ 
tion. That your task is difficult, that it wrings 
your heart, should not deter you when it is clear 
that action should follow. Once the necessary 
steps have been taken, you will find that much of 
the prophesied difficulty vanishes. 
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A management consultant told me of his return to 
a city to make an address. He found present two 
men whom he had previously demoted in the reor¬ 
ganization of a client company there. Both came 
to the meeting especially to tell him of the much 
pleasanter lives they were in position to lead now 
that their responsibilities were more nearly com¬ 
mensurate with their innate talents. 

Do company officials ordinarily welcome demotion? If not, 
how can you explain the above experience? In what ways, 
if any, may the pain of demotion be blunted or lessened? Is 
demotion, humanely effected, a mark of unqualified adminis¬ 
trative competence? Can the administrator add to his 
reputation through skill in demotion? 

In your problems affecting personnel, there is the 
hazard that hopes will gain mastery over judgment. 
It is a common error of new administrators that 
they overestimate the flexibility of personal capaci¬ 
ties. With the turn of circumstance, abilities that 
once were of high value must sometimes be super¬ 
seded; they cannot be transmuted into others 
of equal worth. Though your subordinates may 
have all of the virtues of character, personality, 
and experience, if they have not specific talents 
for specific activities, readjustments must occur. 
But these readjustments should be undertaken 
humanely, and with every care that self-confidence 
be conserved, so that self-respect may be main¬ 
tained or strengthened. 

Resource 

In putting into effect decisions that concern 
personnel, experience has revealed two resources 
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that should be capitalized where possible. When 
the problem of retiring a subordinate of long 
standing is to be faced, you will find that your 
evident knowledge of his record with the com¬ 
pany and of the precise accomplishments for which 
he was responsible will be an aid in softening the 
blow of your decision. Such knowledge should 
also affect the nature of the decision itseK. But 
it may be that past records can have no effect 
upon the inevitability of your action. You still 
should make clear to the individual as well as to 

his associates that his previous accomplishments 
are recognized and appreciated. 

An experienced administrator told me: “It is the 
rare younger executive who can understand the 
problems of the older man without having experi¬ 
enced them. Men near the end of their career 
usually want to do their best, but age prevents 
their doing more than their present best.’' 

How may the young administrator cultivate a sympathetic 
and yet realistic understanding of the personal situations and 
problems of others? By imagining himself in their shoes? 
By closely interesting himself in their individual problems? 
By studying human behavior in general? Or how? 

This seems almost trite advice. Yet it is the 
common practice of the short-term administrator 
to disregard these elemental co\u:*tesies and to 
proceed with an unfeeling 6clat which implies effi¬ 
ciency of action but which really marks funda¬ 
mental fitness for governing. It is well to remember 
that at such moments every man in the organi¬ 
zation is watching with greatest interest; he 
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knows that present action will reflect measures 
which may be meted out to him. Nothing will 
more effectively strengthen existing morale than 
evident righteousness in your dealings with per¬ 
sonal problems. 

These adjustments usually involve the placing 
of new subordinates in positions of responsibility. 
There is a resource available here. Past experience 
has proved to you the inadequacy of human 
judgment in the selection of men. Despite best 
efforts, it is impossible to be certain that first 
choice is best choice. Only time and experience 
can tell if the man is characteristically qualified 
to perform the work. The younger the adminis¬ 
trator, the surer will he be of his judgment in these 
matters; the older, the more uncertain. It is 
highly important that the new executive be placed 
in oflice probationally so that subsequent with¬ 
drawal can be effected without disturbing morale. 
The new incumbent should feel that this change 
is mutually experimental; that, if he fails to qualify, 
he is not damned. Care here offers protection 
against difficult situations in the future. 

A successful promoter of men to executive positions 
explained: “I tell my ambitious subordinates that 
I shall be happy to promote them when I can be 
shown that those persons who would then become 
their subordinates are already coming to them for 
counsel and assistance.” 

What is the virtue of this test of executive ability? What 
may be its weakness, if any? Should ambitious subordi¬ 
nates be told of the test or should it be applied without their 
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knowledge? Is knowledge of its use stimulating to the 
would-be executive? May this reputation for extending 
good counsel and assistance to others be the result of an 
innate capacity or an acquired ability ? 

The influence attached to your position provides 
additional resource. You may minimize as well 
as magnify issues. Skillful readjustment of person¬ 
nel takes place without turbulence or disturbance. 
To change evenly and pleasantly from one order to 
another is one of the arts of administration. 4 

A significant resource will spring from yom* 
point of view. There is an inescapable quality of 
fortuitousness in industry. In guiding a business 
activity through changing conditions, readjust¬ 
ments are inevitable. They do not result from 
rightdoing or wrongdoing but from fitness or 
unfitness. 

^ One president of long standing told me: “I have 
made many official changes in my organization, but 
I have never allowed them to affect the continuing 
nature and degree of my personal friendship for 
each of my associates. When these men know that 
my personal attitude is unaltered, they view these 
changes less emotionally.” 

Is there a legitimate distinction between the administra¬ 
tor's official relation with, and personal friendship for, a 
subordinate or associate? If so, is this a distinction that 
should be clarified? Emphasized? Minimized? Disre¬ 
garded? Explain. 

The new subordinate should view his opportunity, 
not as a reward, but as a test and challenge, while 
his predecessor who suffers loss should be aware 
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that change is due to the turn of events or the 
inevitability of time. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Is there not a practical limit to the amount of con¬ 
sideration that can be given to personalities, espe¬ 
cially to one’s predecessors? 

A test for such limit is to compare your proposed attitude 
to that which you would wish to have shown in the event 
that strategic positions were to be later reversed. 

Why do you hold time to be so important a factor 
in readjustments of personnel? What is fair 6 
months hence should be no less so now. Is not 
delay more likely to be used as a palliative to injus¬ 
tice than as a clarifier of justice? 

All technique is subject to misuse. It is true that to moder¬ 
ate one’s actions may be to serve good or bad ends. I hold 
that good ends are served when a period of grace is given in 
which to accept the inevitability of change. 

Are you not overstressing the inflexibility of human 
capacities? Executives have shown consider¬ 
able ability to acclimate themselves to new 
responsibilities. 

Such evidence points the exception rather than the rule. 
The process by which a subordinate has risen to an executive 
position is one that relates his aptitudes rather nicely to the 
needs of the work. When needs are changed, the precise 
capacities to meet these new demands are often found to be 
lacking. 

You urge recognition and appreciation of the 
services of retiring employees. May not such 
employees be entitled to more than these nominal 
amenities? 
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Indeed they may. Recognition and appreciation are only 
the most elemental decencies. Other rewards for past 
loyalty and tenure of service may also be clearly merited 
and may deserve every consideration. My aim is to make 
sure that at least the minim um of observance is accorded. 
Unfortunately, even this is too infrequently given. 


Are there instances where probational appoint 
of executives is impracticable? 



Undoubtedly. But such instances are not so numerous as 
is generally supposed. The truth is that the selector is 
primarily at fault when the new appointee fails to qualify. 
When his selective judgment has been in error, it is his duty 
to make correction with a minimum of lost morale. The 
probationary period becomes satisfactory to both selector 
and appointee when this principle is mutually imderstood. 


Is it possible to retain personal friendships when 
official acts bring disappointment to one*s busi¬ 
ness associates? 


I believe so. There is no greater bolster to self-respect than 
the assurance of continuing regard. Conversely, lasting 
injuries to self-confidence result from the inference that 
readjustment is caused by decay in ability or character. 
Self-reliance or its absence exercises a profoiind effect upon 
the release of human energies. 


Discussion.—What is your response to the fol 
lowing comments? 


My experience has been that the surest way to 
spread rumor or gossip is to confine a discussion 
to a few top officials. 


Is this true if the officials do not repeat the contents of the 
discussion to others? 


Is your statement more exact if such a discussion is entered 
into by a number of individuals? 
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When I am right, I feel I should not wait. Stock¬ 
holders expect improvements of all sorts to be made 
as quickly as they are perceived. 

Is a change in personnel, made in a way that brings a general 
lowering of morale, a true improvement? 

How quickly should stockholders properly expect organiza¬ 
tional or technical improvements to be made? 

I pick my subordinates for their general ability 
which enables them to be transferred readily to new 
responsibilities when changes come. 

Can you say that every executive and specialist in your 
organization is so qualified? Did you pick them all? 

Does the presence of general ability assure an official of 
being of as much value on a new assignment as on the old? 
Is the administrator always in control of the nature of read¬ 
justments that must be made from time to time? 

I have attended many memorial services for retir¬ 
ing individuals and they seem a waste of time. 
Everyone knows what is going to happen before 
it takes place. 

Have you ever been in the family of a person so remembered 
publicly? Is a lifetime of quiet faithfulness, integrity, 
character, something that we should take opportunity to 
praise when such praise is earned ? 

To put a man into office probationally is to remove 
an important incentive to succeed. When the new 
appointee has his bridges burned behind him, he 
knows he must make good. 

In these higher levels of responsibility should incentive 
spring from fear of penalty? From hope of reward? From 
opportunity for unusual self-expression? Or from what? 

When a man is appointed to an advanced position, who prop¬ 
erly bears the major responsibility for the appointment? 
The appointee? In the event of error, who is to blame? 



CHAPTER XV 
REVIEW 


Your previous experience has taught you to 
examine the work of subordinates. You have been 
aware that your efforts were also being scrutinized. 
But here a new discipline is to be learned—that 
of impartially and accurately reviewing your own 
personal accomplishment—to be the first and most 
critical judge of your own plans and conceptions. 
This essential activity in the administrative process 
is frequently overlooked. And for reason. 

There is httle romance in review. Enthusiasm, 
interest, ambition are most active at the begin¬ 
ning of things. It is natural to respond to these 
early attractions. Review is unpleasant. One 
rarely makes a thorough scrutiny of one’s own activ¬ 
ities without a feeling of profound dissatisfaction. 
Hindsight is always better than foresight. And it is 
easy to emotionalize. If outwardly successful, 
you may be too inclined to elation, though fortui¬ 
tous circumstance was really responsible. If efforts 
were unsatisfactory, you may be too inclined to 
accept the blame—to worry over your apparent 
shortcomings. Furthermore, review of your own 
accomplishments is lonesome business. It is not an 
activity that you can share with associates; nor 
can you rely too heavily upon the point of view of 
subordinates, for they will tend to rationalize 
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when failure results. You yourself must shoulder 
the work. 

Review yields several values. First, it brings 
new knowledge. No one can experience a new 
activity without learning. But it is important that 
3 ^ou find out precisely what has been gained. 
The thinking of many of our administrators 
remains intuitional rather than intellectual because 
they have never taken time to define their experi¬ 
ences, to ask themselves, ^‘What have I discovered 
which, if known at the outset, would have brought 
improvement?” A second value is that review, 
when unemotionally conducted, frequently allows 
failure to be converted into advantage. I know 
of several executives who maintain that, of all 
experiences, those gained from failure were the 
most valuable; that their greatest victories sprang 
out of early defeats. 

A management engineer of my acquaintance once 
maintained a record of his errors for the later use 
of his son, who he expected would follow him in his 
business. Although these plans did not material¬ 
ize, he told me that the necessity of thus critically 
reviewing and recording his past activities proved 
of great benefit to him. 

Would such a record have benefited by a similar listing of 
unusual successes? What is the virtue of recorded experi¬ 
ence? Do we learn most from our successes or from our 
failures? Do you agree with Kipling that we should treat 
both triumph and disaster as “rank impostors”? 

You should contrive to gauge the capacities of 
your subordinates. Sooner or later you must deter- 
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mine if the key men in your organization are big 
enough to handle their jobs competently. The 
question is not one of point of view or morale, but 
of innate capacity. This can best be done through 
an objective review of their accomplishments. 


An industrial president told me: keep a ledger 

on every important executive in my organization. 
On one side of his page I record his strong points 
and on the other his less admirable features. Each 
week I spend an evening reviewing my staff and 
entering new debits or credits. 

What is the value of this procedure? What loss, if any, 
would follow upon the elimination of debit and credit entries 
and the substitution of a general weekly comment? What 
value, if any, is to be found in the writing down of these 
observations? 


Administrative work encounters a curious qual¬ 
ity of sideslip, which must be corrected. Though 
objectives are defined, plans made, and programs 
carried out, you may somehow fall short. The 
discrepancy may be slight, but it may prevent you 
from fullest achievement. Through review you 
may detect this drift and revise your course. 


As one executive put it: “The hardest error to 
correct is the one that resists detection. Fre¬ 
quently we think our business is going well only to 
find that our competitors are doing better.'^ 

Is it correct to infer that superior operation on the part 
of your competitor marks an error in your manufactur¬ 
ing procedures? Does keen competition beget errors? 
If not, what does it develop? Can a business be going well 
but a competitor’s be going better? When does competi- 
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tive weakness justify criticism and when does it justify 
encouragement ? 

Finally, you should master the knack of looking 
down upon yourself and seeing the truth. This 
calls for a certain sense of humor. Administrators 
learn this trick. To see yourself in perspective is a 
privilege that only review makes possible. 

Resource 

Nothing is more conducive to a proper r4sum4 of 
accomplishment than the necessity of preparing a 
written report. You probably have organized 
many such records in the past, but you may not 
have been aware that they were aimed as much to 
benefit the preparer as to inform the superior. To 
produce a formal statement of accomplishment in 
writing demands a thoroughness in review not ordi¬ 
narily undertaken. It is desirable that every 
administrator, no matter how high in rank, should 
report formally to some individual or body. Only 
in this way can the basis be provided for organized 
study of results in relation to objectives. 

One of my past students, now president and treas¬ 
urer of his company, conscientiously prepares an 
extensive treasurer’s report each month which is 
then referred to himself as president and com¬ 
mented upon in writing. 

What are the advantages of simultaneously living two offi¬ 
cial lives in the same organization? The disadvantages? 
Under what circumstances might such an arrangement be 
unavoidable? Where simultaneous responsibilities are 
thus held, is the writing of reports as outlined a proper 
procedure? Explain. 
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There should be a change in the tenor of your 
report now that you have undertaken a major 
responsibility. In reporting to your administrative 
family, you should expect their comments in return 
for your presentation. To stimulate these reac¬ 
tions, your report should be more judicial than 
hitherto. It is not so important that you present 
the details of your activity as that you array both 
the advantages and disadvantages resulting from 
your method of approach. 

A management engineer told me that his organizar 
tion required each junior engineer, in submitting a 
report, to offer three possible solutions to each 
problem encountered, then to choose among them, 
and finally, to support his decision factually. In 
this way a judicial approach was encouraged. 

Would not two possibilities, rather than three, have been 
sufficient? Are the presence of similar alternatives always 
essential to the making of good judgments? What protec¬ 
tion to judgment is offered by the presence of alternatives? 
What are common errors of judgment? 

This leads to the second resource to be found 
in the services of an able critic. While he may not 
have the ability to conceive a plan or to put it 
into operation, he combines keen perception with 
evaluation. He will put his finger upon a weak spot 
with disconcerting accuracy. If your success was 
affected by good fortune, he will not hesitate to 
point this out. He will keep your feet on the 
groimd when results are favorable and will protect 
you from becoming too disconsolate when fortune is 
unkind. He provides a kind of value that you 
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cannot provide for yourself. If you can find him, 
you are fortunate. 

Of such a man, a top executive said: “I am sure he 
never could run my business, but I question whether 
I could run it without him.” 

How should the administrator go about determining the 
presence or absence of need for such sources? Determining 
the particular areas in which he especially benefits from such 
services? Does science offer any assistance in these areas? 

But much assistance wall come from your own 
realization that it is upon recent experience that 
new and better ways of accomplishment may be 
erected. Here is no easy philosophy. It is pleas¬ 
ant but dangerous to bask in the light of work well 
done, for there is never more than momentary 
security in any given accomplishment. Safety 
lies only in incessant progress. You cannot develop 
the habit of success in these changing times with¬ 
out first developing the habit of growth. Con¬ 
versely, if after finishing a piece of work you cannot 
find ways to better your procedure, you may be 
sure that you have not attained a long-term point 
of view. There is nothing more fatal to continued 
tenure than a static philosophy. This is common¬ 
place preachment, but it is sharply to the point. 
How many times have chief executives said of an 
associate, “He seems to have stopped growing.” 
Indeed, a term has been coined for this inertia. 
It is called plateauing. 

As one president put it: “The greatest weakness of 
many otherwise excellent executives is their inabil- 
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ity to stand prosperity. Too often their new wealth 
and control over personal activities go for the 
dissipation rather than the re-creation of their 
energies.” 

Just what are the hazards of prosperity? What safe¬ 
guards are effective against such hazards? When and how 
does inability to stand prosperity begin to become evident? 


You are freshly launched upon your present 
work. Its newness, its fascination, its challenge 
will cause you to move forward, to grow. But it is 
important that this advance take place consciously, 
that you definitely plan and effect your self- 
improvement. The time for progress is always at 
the close of a cycle of accomplishment. If early 
encouraged, this habit will become so fixed that 
in later years you will feel discontent when constant 
advance is not a part of routine. It will bring 
immediate returns in heightened enjoyment in your 
work. It will ensure happiness in those later years 
when life without conscious growth becomes tragic. 


In discussing a third person, an executive remarked 
to me: “The quality I especially admire in that 
man is his characteristic way of constant self-view¬ 
ing improvement as a day-to-day responsibility. 
He sees advance as a normal function of human time 
rather than as an unusual achievement.'^ 


Is such a point of view in tune with the times; and, if so, 
why? How may the administrator go about building 
habits of routine improvement? Does change which 
adjusts human skills to the new needs of changing times 
necessarily mark improvement? How may true improve¬ 
ment be distinguished from mere orientaUon to change? 
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Experience in itself is a great resource. Though 
we may give it no thought, we have a way of absorb¬ 
ing it and putting it to use. But if we study it 
objectively, digest it, learn from it, if we are deter¬ 
mined to profit by it, fife never reaches the zenith, 
but becomes always cumulative. It is in endings 
that better beginnings are foimd. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Is it essential that review be so prosaic, so lacking 
in appeal? Can it not be given greater interest 
and zest? 

We are temperamentally forward-looking creatures. The 
future holds more allure than the past. This condition will 
continue as long as the world tends to advance. Review is 
attractive when experience has proved its value. But I 
question if it will ever arouse the spontaneity of interest 
that surrounds beginnings. 

You take pains to array the values of review. Are 
there not disadvantages in excessive post-mortems? 

Undoubtedly. But overemphasis here is not a characteris¬ 
tic of the administrator. If his previous experience has 
been that of an executive, his habits of action have been 
overstimulated, his aptitudes for organization and planning 
have been moderately developed, but whatever inclination 
he may have had for personal review has been stifled by the 
continual pressure of new problems. Men of action are not 
given to contemplation. 

Why do you maintain that a sense of humor is 
necessary to see yourself in proper perspective? 
May not a sense of pathos be equally needed at 
times? 

We Americans take life more seriously than humans were 
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meant to do. We have no great cathedrals, no ancient 
splendors, to reflect the abilities of our predecessors. There¬ 
fore, we tend to believe that we are doing greater things and 
bearing greater responsibilities than have been borne before. 
So we view ourselves with undue gravity. Humor is needed 
to correct our outlook. 

Are oral reports as effective as written reports in 
fostering comprehensive review? 

No. Standards demanded of the written report are usually 
higher than those called for by the oral presentation. The 
most advantageous condition exists when the administrator 
is required to present a written report to be followed by oral 
summary, explanation, and resulting discussion. 

Should the critic confine himself to constructive 
comments? 

No. If you are capable of undertaking administrative 
responsibilities, you should be able to stand sound criticism 
in any form, to take it squarely, to profit by it, to make it a 
resource. 

Why do you argue that the time for progress is close 
upon the finish of the cycle of accomplishment? 

Immediately after the completion of a project the exhilara¬ 
tion of achievement anesthetizes the pain of new ideas. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

The record is the record. To review it will not 
change it. If it is good, there is no benefit in self- 
praise. If it is bad, the sooner forgotten the better. 

How do we assure our own improvement? Is it enough that 
we improve through suffering for our mistakes? Has con¬ 
scious thought a place in personal improvement? If so, 
what can we profitably think about? 

I have no desire to look down at myself and see 
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the truth. Introspection is enervating, and espe¬ 
cially so to men whose task it is to guide and stimu¬ 
late others. 

Is taking a professional view of your own activities essen¬ 
tially introspectional? What should be our state of mind 
when reviewing our past activities? 

My official effectiveness is measured in terms of 
results. If they are favorable, no further report is 
called for; if they are negative, a report is not 
required to prove it, and explanations merely 
becloud the situation. 

Are results always precisely measurable? Are interim 
reports on progress an important measure of administrative 
effectiveness? Are results always a fair measure of the 
administrator? 

My critics are my competitors. They not only 
discover weak spots, but they capitalize on them as 
well. Competition is the only criticism I require 
in order to guide my improvement. 

Is not the loss of competitive advantages too delayed a form 
of criticism? 

Can the administrator view his own efforts in balanced 
perspective? 

The time for progress is all the time. We cannot 
say that progress should be examined at any par¬ 
ticular point in the cycle of accomplishment. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that future improvements are 
entitled, at some period, to intense consideration? Would 
such a searching analysis be appropriate at the beginning of 
the cycle of accomplishment? At the peak of the cycle? 
Just before the completion of the cycle? If not, why? 




Part Four 

WORK AND CONDUCT 



Administrative work includes a unique array of 
activities that should early be recognized. The major 
official is called upon to represent his company, his 
department, his employees, or his customers; he may 
encounter relationships with others calling for negotiation 
of a high order; not infrequently he must mediate between 
confficting objectives or diverse opinion; often he will be 
called upon to make a contribution to the deliberation 
of his associates; and he will have always before him the 
responsibility of close personal association with those 
whose work and welfare are involved with his own busi¬ 
ness activities. Success in these areas has a deep base in 
personal conduct. The new administrator should com¬ 
prehend the scope of these responsibilities and the moral 
and ethical standards upon which their continuance 
depends. 



CHAPTER XVI 


REPRESENTATION 

The very fact that you are now in charge of 
important company responsibilities entails activi¬ 
ties of a new sort. At assemblies of executives, you 
may be asked to present the work of your depart¬ 
ment and to outline your policies. At gatherings of 
stockholders or other interests, you may be asked 
to report upon the conduct of special activities that 
have been assigned to you. At meetings of 
employees, you may be asked to clarify issues relat¬ 
ing to your work or to explain the attitude or plans 
of the company. 

One chief executive put it: “Public relations are 
largely public explanation in words that the public 
would use.” 

Should such explanations follow upon public requests for 
such information or should the administrator take the initi¬ 
ative in providing explanations assumed to be of public 
interest? Should the administrator view it a responsibility 
to explain to the public any details of his business other than 
those directly related to the sale of his products? Explain. 

These requirements properly call for preparation, 
for there are few occasions that will place you more 
completely and exclusively upon your own 
resources. Yet there is rarely a time when you are 
viewed more as a symbol of your company, and 
you will be watched with interest by your audience. 

155 
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The organization of the statements that you 
plan to make, the arrangement of illustrative 
material, the attuning of your remarks to the 
interest and experience of your listeners, all require 
care. The quality of ease, of informality, is a 
by-product of the confidence that comes with 
thorough preliminary work. The best extempora¬ 
neous speeches are always those which take longest 
to prepare. You dare not trust to your luck and a 
ready wit. 


It is only in extremely rare instances that an admin¬ 
istrator can safely have said of him : “What you 
are so thunders in my ears that I cannot hear what 
you say.” 

Under what circumstances, if any, may the administrator 
be jocular or satirical in his public utterances? Are there 
limitations to administrative behavior determined by the 
dignity essential to administrative office? Cannot an 
administrator ^^act natural’’ at all times? 


But manner of presentation is exceeded in 
importance by what you say. It is essential that 
you have something to say that is worth listening 
to, something that you believe, something that is 
of value to your audience. Difficulties in delivery 
are overlooked if these factors are present. You 
have only to look back over your own experience 
as a listener to realize how keenly and accurately 
an audience will judge a speaker. There is a wave 
length, an underlying tenor which is quickly 
discernible and which will give validity or inconse¬ 
quence to your words. To assume that there is 
some gift which will permit you to meet these 
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requirements without detailed preliminary work 
is to persist in a common delusion. 

A president frequently called upon for addresses 
told me that he made it a rule to dictate an informal 
outline of his intended remarks immediately upon 
accepting the invitation to speak. A week before 
the occasion he would review these initial thoughts 
and build his final presentation. 

What values, if any, may be found in this technique? 
What disadvantages? Should creative effort be thus demar¬ 
cated from critical activities? Can such preparations be 
made too far in advance? Too proximate to presentation? 
How may the happy medium be determined? 

There is another form of representation that you 
are likely to be called upon to undertake: serving 
your company in its external relationships with 
local commercial groups, trade associations, indus¬ 
trial boards, or governmental bureaus. Here you 
may be sure that any return is directly propor¬ 
tional to the amount of effort put in. 

Work on committees, boards, or bureaus calls for 
experience and training, as does every other human 
skill. One executive remarked: “It is a mistake 
to put off such activities until late in one^s career. 
How to get action from people of equal rank who 
are not on your payroll is best learned before we 
become too ‘sot' in our ways.” 

Should the technique of getting action from people of equal 
rank not on your payroll differ fundamentally from the 
technique used in dealing with business subordinates? If 
so, just how? Are there any administrative activities that 
do not benefit from early experience? 
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Waste may frequent such collaborations. For 
example, when objectives are not clearly defined, 
activities become superficial and effort degenerates 
into a routine for paid employees. Therefore, 
before entertaining such invitations for service, you 
should put the question, "Exactly what would 
happen if this joint undertaking were discon¬ 
tinued?” When the project is clearly justified, it 
deserves your best effort. By-products are usually 
large. Your circle of friends and acquaintances is 
widened; you are kept in touch with trends of cur¬ 
rent opinion; your point of view is broadened. 

Conduct 

I shall speak here of matters not frequently dis¬ 
cussed. You are entitled to hear of them, to per¬ 
ceive the basis of lasting success in these activities. 
When you represent your company or your function 
in the company, you are its image. You carry its 
appearance. Those who see and hear you see and 
hear the company. Here is deep obligation. 
When you stand creditably, you stand for the best. 
This means that every person in the company— 
whether stockholder, director, official, or lowest 
employee—should have reason to be proud of you. 
You must stand for the best in them as well. This 
principle that only the best shall step forward is 
older than civilization, older than humankind. We 
find it in the herd. You cannot ignore it, for its 
action is sure. If you fail, you will carry an empty 
title. If you succeed, it will be because you live up 
to anticipations—^you are what you are hoped to be. 
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A careful student of management said: “I am con¬ 
vinced that subordinates would rather believe their 
boss than anyone else—would rather be proud of 
him than of anyone else.” 

Are these normal wishes; and, if so, why? Would you say 
that the majority of people want bosses or do you believe 
that they prefer to be their own masters? Is the desire for 
leadership undemocratic? Would you agree that the hope 
of good leadership is a form of self-interest? 


You cannot misrepresent. You may think that a 
double standard is possible—one for your business 
life and one for your private life. It is not. You 
cannot be two persons. And if you act as one and 
are the other, people will instinctively know it. 
There is a ring to sincerity that is easily recog¬ 
nizable. Your present position has brought you 
a degree of comfort, of security, of opportunity for 
self-expression that is far above the average. There 
is a price. It is that you must honor your title. 
Only in this way can you repay the confidence 
that others have in you. 

A young executive who was put in a position of 
unusually high responsibility was chatting with one 
of the older workmen, who suddenly turned to him 
and said: “IVe a hard question to ask ye. It's a 
fine job yeVe got. Can ye keep 

Is there any fundamental difference in the behavior neces¬ 
sary to win administrative responsibilities and that essen¬ 
tial to carry them competently; and, if so, just what is it? 
Are men selected for high responsibility on the basis of what 
they have done or of what they appear capable of doing? 
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Is tested competence essential? Desirable? Practical? 

Explain. 

As a new administrator, you have a new begin¬ 
ning. The past is the past. Whatever it may 
carry of regrets may be laid aside. From now 
on, your personal reputation is the company’s repu¬ 
tation. Once you fail to meet the standards that 
are expected of you, and it becomes known, your 
status is permanently lowered, and the basis of 
your influence is gone. Responsibilities such as 
yours will not permit of “fair purpose, erring acts, 
inconstant will.” There can be no dereliction. 

This is not preachment, but bluntest fact. 
When moral fiber in high places gives way, adjust¬ 
ments are made with as httle publicity as possible. 
Pretext has even been so employed that the 
himself may not be aware of the real reason for 
his removal. If he brings discredit upon his posi¬ 
tion, others must remove him if they are to live up to 
their own company obligation. Too many of our 
5-year administrators are such because of this 
fundamental defect in their philosophy as well as 
in their conduct. 

Let us turn to a pleasanter aspect. The m a n 
who is all and more than his title implies earns a 
quality of regard and loyalty that in itself is ample 
repayment. As representative, he accomplishes 
easily results considered impossible to attain. 
Over two hundred years ago, a medieval scholar 
wrote of the “great services a good and wise mnn 
can render to his country when his virtues and 
goodness have silenced envy which so often pre- 
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vents men from being useful by depriving them of 
the authority necessary for important occasions.” 
There is nothing new about this concept. 

The great test of a commander is his ability to 
lead his army safely through a retreat. An equal 
test faces the administrator who represents his 
organization during times of severe adversity. 
When trouble is everywhere, when doubt, uncer¬ 
tainty, and fear are prevalent, when plans fail and 
all things seem to go wrong, then you must draw 
on your deepest resources; then you must stand 
on your whole record, and it must be good all 
the way through. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Why do you limit the field of representation to the 
making of addresses? Is not the administrator 
always a representative of his specific function, 
whether talking to one or to many? 

Assuredly. But in lesser executive positions these more 
formal aspects of the work may not have been encountered. 
The new administrator is frequently uncertain as to method. 
He considers bolstering his remarks with amusing stories or 
with a show of oratory. Both devices are out of place. It 
is necessary to have something highly pertinent to say, and 
to say it simply, clearly, and with evident conviction. 

Are you not unduly pessimistic regarding external 
committee work? Does it not offer as great possi¬ 
bilities for gain as for loss? 

No. The road to results is narrow, and too frequently 
activities are fostered by idealistic hopes rather than by 
planned objectives; many such projects have been con¬ 
tinued past their periods of usefulness by employed officials. 
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Committee affiliations may offer excellent opportunity for 
constructive service, but they often are only a waste of effort. 

Are not business standards sometimes lower than 
personal standards of conduct? 

Yes. And there is ample evidence that you need not accept 
such lower trade standards if you are willing to consider them 
unemotionally and to cooperate with others in their correc¬ 
tion. Constructive industrialists have found ways of meet¬ 
ing subversive competition in the past. They will continue 
to do so in the future. 

You hold that long-term administration demands 
high moral status in private life. This is desirable 
doctrine, but is it in accord with the facts? 

The pressure of time roots out apparent exceptions. No 
one, high or low, respects an administrator who cannot be 
trusted. Moral codes are social agreements, either real or 
implied. When these are broken, there is lessened assur¬ 
ance that other agreements will be honored. Administra¬ 
tive effectiveness demands mutual conhdence. 

Why should the administrator anticipate the neces¬ 
sity of dealing with retreat? Is not constant 
progress an attainable condition under competent 
leadership? 

Retreat must continue as a possibility as long as fluctuations 
in national and international business conditions exist. 
When the sweep of events forces industry to take shelter, 
external support goes only to those leaders whose character 
marks them worthy of support. But progress may still be 
constant. In times of prosperity it may take a material 
form; in times of adversity, it may appear in growing esprU 
de corps. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

I am not at ease when making a public address. 
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This is one aspect of company activity that I shall 
delegate. 

Should you expect to do anything easily before you have liad 
the benefit of considerable practice? 

Can you delegate your public activities as chief representa¬ 
tive of your organization? Can you avoid the development 
of public opinion toward your company by doing nothing? 

I do not feel that I should give my time to any 
outside interests of an associational character until 
I have won my spurs on my new job with the 
company. 

How do administrators go about winning their spurs today? 
Is the development of a strong company position in the 
trade, or ^vith financial interests, suflScient? If not, what 
should be added? 

There are times when I speak for the company and 
other times when I speak for myself. A man in 
my position should have the right to express his 
own opinion as well as to voice company policy. 

Are you sure that the public will remember these differences 
when they repeat your statements to others? Can an 
administrator ever completely remove himself from his 
official standing in the eyes of others? 

I donT believe in a double standard, but I feel 
that a man’s public and official activities may 
properly bear no connection with his private and 
personal interests. 

Do others of lesser position than you feel likewise? Does 
their discussion of your abilities and characteristics limit 
itself to your public activities? Should it? 

The entire idea of retreat is repugnant to me. An 
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administrator who plans retreats is a man who is 
fooling with failure. 

As long as national and international conditions continue 
to affect business both positively and negatively, can we 
avoid facing the probability of retreat during some phase of 
our administration? Does a retreat imply failure? What 
is the purpose of planning a retreat? What are the con¬ 
stituents of a well-planned retreat? 



CHAPTER XVII 
NEGOTIATION 

It is not unlikely that you may be called upon to 
serve your company in matters of negotiation. 
The nature of true negotiation is not obvious; 
indeed, it often appears to be no more than polite 
bicker. Yet negotiation is a legitimate and impor¬ 
tant function in business. It makes for clearer 
mutual understanding and regard; it furthers 
satisfactory agreement; it establishes a predeter¬ 
mined basis upon which later business activities 
may be conducted. It demands care in preparation 
as well as skill in conduct. It is an administrative 
function of a high order and is entitled to your 
best thought and effort. 

One of the new criterions of the executive is the 
height or level at which he can successfully serve 
in a negotiational capacity. 

Why should such a criterion measure the relative caliber of 
an executive? Are negotiations at higher level necessarily 
more complicated? More emotionally difl&cult? More 
dependent upon personality? Or what? 

Its purpose is commonly misunderstood. Men 

frequently assume that they are to gain as much 

advantage as possible for the company which they 

represent, irrespective of the effect upon the other 

parties involved. Skill in negotiation is sometimes 
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interpreted as a form of adroitness whereby favor¬ 
able features are magnified and unfavorable features 
concealed. Others argue that negotiations offer 
opportunity for secret relationships subversive to 
the interests of outside persons or groups. Finally, 
you may hear the statement that, if the parties to a 
negotiation were able and willing to collect the 
necessary facts and present them honestly, the basis 
of agreement would shortly become obvious and 
there would be no need of further discussion. 

The truth is that any negotiation which does not 
result in mutuality of advantage is usually a waste of 
time; for neither the spirit nor the form of such an 
apparent agreement will be observed if a loophole 
can be found. 

As an experienced negotiator put it: ‘‘An effective 
conclusion to a negotiation may leave both parties 
with a sense of loss but with the hazard of greater 
loss if the proposals are not accepted. A satisfac¬ 
tory negotiation is never good enough to be enthused 
over, nor bad enough to be rejected by either 
party, 

What satisfactions, if any, may accrue to the competent 
negotiator under these circumstances? Is negotiation to 
be viewed basically as a necessary evil? As an unpleasant 
duty? As an inescapable responsibility? Under what cir¬ 
cumstances, if any, might an administrator find himself 
eager to enter upon negotiations? 

The horse trader who profits by his shrewdness 
has few friends. Where agreements involving con¬ 
tinued business relationships are sought, the reten¬ 
tion of good will is a collateral objective of the nego- 
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tiation. As for the charge of secret relationships, 
this is the common suspicion toward any trans¬ 
action, however legitimate, whose delicate nature 
requires that it be viewed in confidence. Finally, 
negotiations include intangible elements that resist 
the techniques of the exact scientist. In these less 
precise areas, minds must meet through the concert 
of opinion. 

There is sequence in negotiation. The negotiator 
assumes the role of advocate rather than judge. 
His responsibihty is adequately to further and 
protect the long-term interests of his company. 
When working agreements are sought, he must 
first determine upon the exact subject at issue, 
the precise objective that his principal wishes to 
obtain. His analysis should distinguish between 
those factors upon which there will be agreement 
and those factors which will be in conflict. 

A professional negotiator told me: “Analysis is the 
great resource of the negotiator. Break the issue 
into its smallest divisions; then array all points on 
which there is agreement; then divide each remain¬ 
ing item into subfactors of agreement and disagree¬ 
ment. Then show how small is the true area of 
disagreement. With the past stress upon areas of 
agreement, both parties should be in the mood to 
deal reasonably with moot points obstructing final 
settlement.” 

Does this advice follow sound psychological principles? Is 
the conscious cultivation of the mood to deal reasonably an 
exploitive measure? Under what circumstances, if any, 
may it become so? Is there a distinction between the tech¬ 
nique and the strategy of negotiation? 
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At the outset of negotiations, his aim will be to 
eliminate initial impleasantness so that the way 
may be paved for open and free discussion. He 
will contrive to get the negotiable features into 
the open, in order that maximum and TmniTTmm 
claims may be established. As the negotiations 
proceed, points of common agreement as well as 
nonessential features will be eliminated. Then 
may follow a general revision and consolidation of 
position preliminary to the attack upon features 
where widest divergence of interest and policy 
appears to exist. 

In the concluding activities, when the table is 
cleared of all but the vital issues, the aim of the 
negotiators is to reach a basis for common action 
of greatest mutual advantage. The procedure is 
not of a cat-and-dog variety. Rather do the 
negotiators attack the divergences together* Ever 
mindful of the interests that they represent, they 
will seek jointly to solve the problem. Such work 
draws upon intellect and personality and should 
not be underestimated for either its importance or 
its difficulty. 

Conduct 


It is easier to judge of proper conduct in others 
than in yourself. So let us assume that you are 
entering into negotiations with another organiza¬ 
tion. In a round of general discussion you have 
formed preliminary impressions of the person with 
whom you will deal. If you find his attitude one of 
apparent suspicion, you will not welcome him. If 
you find him cool and distant, you will be inclined to 
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reflect his manner. If he appears pessimistic and 
out of sorts, you will aim to defer negotiations until 
a better time. If he is secretive and uncommuni¬ 
cative, you will take care that he gets no more than 
he gives. If he is rough and discourteous, you will 
not welcome further contact. If he obviously tries 
to impress you, you will be amused. These are 
common reactions, and they will give you a clue to 
attitudes that you should avoid in your own 
conduct. 

Let us examine the question from another angle. 
Suppose that you have the task of selecting a man 
to act as a negotiator in an important transaction. 
More than his manner, w^hat peculiar qualifications 
will you desire in order that he conduct this assign¬ 
ment with effectiveness and credit to himself and 
to the company? You will look for an ability 
to sense the unspoken thoughts of others. Lan¬ 
guage is but one form of expression, and point of 
view is often revealed in other ways. You wdll look 
for an aptitude in smoothing away difficulties, a cer¬ 
tain inventiveness that makes for mutually agree¬ 
able solutions, rather than forced compromises. 
You will look for a high degree of alertness, an abil¬ 
ity to catch the early drift of meaning when it may 
be easily corrected or supplemented. You will 
look for a man whom you can depend upon to be 
steadfast to company interests, who will make 
every legitimate effort to see that they are main¬ 
tained. You will look for a man of even temper, 
who in times of stress can preserve tranquillity 
and good nature. Above all, you will look for a 
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man who can negotiate agreements that stay sweet. 
Subsequent difficulty is often more costly than the 
immediate failure of the negotiation itself. And 
your negotiator must be above the use of petty 
trickery. 

The president of a company said to me: *‘My 
greatest criticism of young men in business is the 
false value which they are apt to place on small 
shrewdnesses.” 

Where may young men in business receive their misinforma¬ 
tion concerning methods whereby business is conducted? 
From an erroneous concept of the techniques of hard compe¬ 
tition? From earlier personal contacts with poorly run 
establishments? From critical comments concerning busi¬ 
ness by teachers? From inadequate explanations of the 
bases of conduct essential to long-term stability and reputa¬ 
tion? Or how? How may such misinformation be most 
effectively corrected or prevented? 

There is nothing abstruse or complex about the 
manners and quahfications requisite to good negotia¬ 
tion when you view them impersonally. Good con¬ 
duct is merely that which enables diverging or con¬ 
flicting interests to be most easily resolved. It is a 
type of conduct that relates to right rather than 
might. It is a type of conduct that facilitates 
cooperation with the ensuing mutual benefits. 

There is still another aspect that deserves 
attention. Your new work gives promise of calling 
upon you for activities of this nature, and you 
feel that you have the necessary qualifications. 
Just what, if anything, can you do to prepare 
yourself so that, when the opportunity offers, 
you will conduct yourself well? 
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First, I recommend that you learn how to study 
the intentions of people. Facihty in the early 
discovery of motives can be developed if you try. 
It is a matter of intuition as well as perception. 
You should learn to listen. In conversation, there 
is meaning not only in what is said but what is 
left unsaid. In negotiations, apparently desultory 
conversation may have significance. Ideas, atti¬ 
tudes, inferences are frequently present, though 
they may not bear blunt expression. Statements 
are carefully made; silences as well as words are 
weighed; you are at important business that requires 
an easy alertness. This may be developed. 

An old hand at negotiation has expressed it: ^^What 
is said is often less important than how it is said. 
Often the fact that nothing is said in response is of 
importance.” 

What does the manner of making a statement disclose other 
than obvious emotional color? Can the premeditated man¬ 
ner in which a statement is made be said to be a separate 
method of negotiational communication? Under what cir¬ 
cumstances may the absence of a statement contain meaning 
in negotiation? 

You should learn to become inexorably good- 
natured. The stress of negotiation is as great upon 
the emotions as upon the intellect. A show of 
temper is repellent and has no place here. You 
may find a sense of humor of assistance, but 
a better basis is unfatigued physical condition and a 
right philosophy toward your work. You should 
learn to discipUne expression. In good negotiation, 
man y ideas rush up, but few are voiced. Restraint 
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will facilitate rather than delay.* Finally, you 
should understand the position of the advocate 
whose responsibilities to his principal are well 
defined by legal tradition. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

You appear to view the ideal form of negotiation 
as a sort of mutual pleasantry. Is it not necessary 
to deal with negotiations as they are, rather than 
as they should be? 

Negotiations that fail are frequently those whose conduct is 
built on this “real life^' theory. Negotiations that succeed 
are those in which both sides willingly make adjustments 
after discussion has clarified the facts. This requires time 
during which personal attitudes should become more, rather 
than less, friendly. 


Is it practical for the negotiator to follow such a 
sequence as you indicate? Is he not forced to 
proceed on a catch-as-catch-can basis, m akin g the 
most of each situation as it appears? 

Discussions may be guided. Indeed, negotiatory procedures 
may be mutually agreed upon. Neither negotiator need be 
forced to proceed in any direction. Situations do not 
appear; they are presented. There is no reason why 
negotiation should have fewer rules of conduct than other 
forms of mutually conducted activities. 


Can negotiation always discover a 
advantage? 


utuality of 


Yes. Negotiation may show that mutual advantage will 
result from canceling the project. Negotiation need not 
effect a joint working arrangement in order to be successful. 
But real accomplishment calls for continuing good will and 
mutual respect. 
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You commend the negotiator who remains “stead¬ 
fast to company interests,” but your procedure 
leaves no place where the negotiator may take a 
stand for that which he believes to be correct. Do 
not such situations exist? 

It is always the privilege of either principal to take such a 
determined stand and to convey his position to his negoti¬ 
ator. It is in the effecting of satisfactory relationships, 
which take into account such determined stands, that 
negotiators prove their usefulness. 

The amiable negotiator may be theoretically desir¬ 
able, but does he bring results? Does not the 
fighter with plenty of vigor and determination win 
more concessions in business negotiations as they 
exist today? 

Long-term business relationships are not the product of 
forced concessions. Unless negotiations strengthen confi¬ 
dence and friendship, they can have only short-term value. 

Why is it necessary to become facile in the technique 
of negotiation? After all, is not the basis of suc¬ 
cess merely honest dealing, the observance of the 
golden rule? 

The basis is more than this. Negotiations are called for 
chiefly when the possibility of misunderstanding or discord 
is present. The technique of negotiation must be fitted to 
deal with these special circumstances. To effect a meeting 
of minds under such conditions involves emotional discipline 
and facility as well as intellect. 

Discussion. —^What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

If the parties to a negotiation are willing to collect 
the necessary facts and to present them honestly, 
the basis of agreement would quickly become obvi¬ 
ous and there would be no need of further discussion. 
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Are facts of a tangible or measurable sort always obtainable? 
Is it possible to base agreements solely upon the honest pres¬ 
entation of facts? If not, why? 

When I undertake a negotiation, I assume the role 

of fighter. I lay down my position and then defend 
it as strongly as possible. 

Is this conducive to negotiation or to argument? What is 
the end result aimed at by negotiation? Will you obtain it 
by this method? If not, why not? 

I do not favor first approaching points of common 
agreement. I believe in tackling the tough issues 
first. When they are disposed of, the remainder 
can be quickly dealt with. 


Is experience in dealing with another negotiator of value in 
approaching issues involving major differences? Are there 
any appropriate preliminaries to the discussion of major 
issues? If so, just what are they? 


When I select a man to act as a negotiator for my 
company, I wish a man who has a record of accom¬ 
plishment in this activity. Other criteria are rela^ 
tively unimportant. 


Are such men always available in an organization? If such 
persons are to be sought outside the company, will their 
record of past accomplishment prove entirely dependable in 
terms of your specific present and future situations? What 
does a record of accomplishment fail to reveal? 

Good nature is fine for unimportant items, but 
stern issues demand stem demeanor. I have never 
won an important negotiation by smiling. 

Does a smile imply a lack of seriousness? Are negotiations 

won? What practical advantages, if any, resxilt from an 
impregnable good nature? 
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The negotiator who listens inevitably relinquishes 
the initiative to his opponent. Soon he begins to 
acquiesce and then his cause is lost. 

Are negotiators opponents? If not, what are they? Do 
negotiators have causes? If not, what do they stand for? 
What disadvantages result from contriving to maintain 
control of discussions in negotiation? 





CHAPTER XVin 
MEDIATION 


The elimination of friction is inherently a part of 
administrative work. Though such problems may 
have been common to your previous experience, 
you now are dealing with individuals of executive 
rank; and your activities should take somewhat 
different form. 

The ancient trick of pitting one faction against 
another as a device for governing is long obsolete. 
But modern methods of resolving differences are 
still crude and ineffective. In the lower ranks of 
industry, the presence of antagonism is too fre¬ 
quently remedied by a change in personnel when a 
study of causes would have enabled the company 
to remove the basis for controversy and to retain 
its experienced labor resources. 

The subordinate executives who now report to 


you are doubtless men of spirit, of strong con¬ 
viction. They are men with whom a sense of 
injustice or dislike may bum strongly and yet 
give little surface appearance. If they are the type 
of men whom you should rightfully have about you, 
they are definitely your superiors in point of 
specialized techniques. 


A chief executive, in discussing his organization, 
said: “I should be disappointed if I could not prove 
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that every official who reported to me had at least 
one area where his skill was unquestionably superior 

to mine/^ 

In what areas, if any, may the administrator be expected 
to show superiority over his subordinates? In what areas, 
if any, should he expect his subordinates to reflect skills 

superior to h^ own? 

They are men whom other organizations would be 
glad to employ. If they are not of this type, you 
face a definite problem of readjustment in personnel, 
for you will inevitably be judged, as have admini¬ 
strators of all tune, by the quaUty of the men sur¬ 
rounding you. To eliminate friction between such 
personahties is not a matter of edict, of pronounce¬ 
ment. It is a matter for exploration, for clarifica¬ 
tion. Frequently a study of the background of 
these differences provides a key to important 

improvement. 

Such situations should not be approached with 
the question, “Who is right, and who is wrong?” 
This aspect has no significance; for the attitude 
of each party is doubtless partly correct and 
partly incorrect. Your procedure should be to 
find out exactly wherein lies the point of departure 
between the two. You may find it necessary to 
search for a third factor in the situation which 
caused this divergence. Next, you should deter¬ 
mine the bases upon which each person justifies 
his position. It is well to take it for granted that 
these are both fair-minded men, that each beheves 
he has good cause for his attitude. You should 
bring them together, array the strong points on 
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both sides, and seek a solution that is satisfactory 
all round. In short, the approach to this work is 
positive rather than negative. In the process, 
you need not hesitate to express your personal 
regard for both parties, to make it clear that mis¬ 
interpretation or misunderstanding must be pres¬ 
ent in a situation that arouses feeling between 
men of their ability. Open, free discussion, 

repeated if necessary, should finally bring the 
answer. 

A president of a large company called a conference 
of local officials and executives of a distant sales 
outlet to discuss an issue which had aroused con¬ 
siderable heated correspondence. Said he to the 
assembled group: “Now gentlemen, we are here to 
discuss and eliminate a difference in point of view 
that has been troubling us all for some time. As 
you proceed with your discussions, the question of 
the placing of blame may arise. If it does, please 
place the blame entirely upon my shoulders and 
thus remove it from your thoughts. I leave the 

problem in your hands and shall abide by your 
joint recommendations.” 

is the presence of blame a deterrent to agreement? 
What is the effect of importance given to blame upon the 
personnel of an organization? Is the purpose of determining 
i^ponsibility for error essentially that of placing blame? 

Of preventing recurrence? Of proceeding further to dis¬ 
cover the reason for the human error? 

But this is a curative technique. It is better to 
detect these difficulties in their early stages before 
their presence is obvious. To do so, you should 
be acutely aware of trends in the attitudes of your 
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subordinate executives. Time and study will be 
called for. Here, an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure, for ill feeling, though skillfully 
removed, always leaves recollection. 

One administrator said to me: “I aim to have all 
parties at issue feel better when they leave my oflfice 
after a session than they did when they came in. 
When I have gained the reputation of holding meet¬ 
ings that smooth out difficulties, build good will 
and get action, people are more ready to come to 
me with their honest differences.” 

What form does administrative planning take in order that 
these end results may follow? Can the administrator plan 
the exact paths which the discussion will take? Can he 
plan and influence the emotional atmosphere which pervades 
the meeting? Are there other devices that he may use? 

Yet I should not lead you to anticipate that 
your associates will see eye to eye with you or 
with each other on all matters. This cannot be so 
by the very nature of things. Strong-willed, strong- 
minded men have deep-set opinions and are entitled 
to them. Any administrator who believes that his 
executives are in perfect agreement with him can¬ 
not be aware of the truth. Many families whose 
members have differing ideas live happily and 
cooperatively together. 

A visitor at the home of Frederick W. Taylor found 
Mr. Taylor and his wife seated before a fire. Said 
Mr. Taylor: “I personally do not subscribe to the 
way in which this fire is laid, but Mrs. Taylor and 
I have always disagreed on this point. So we com¬ 
pacted that for the first 20 years of our married 
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life I would have the wood laid my way; and for 
the next 20 years she could do the same. Now my 
time is up and what you see is her method —not 
mine!^' 

Is the presence in an organization of friendly disagreements 
a matter of serious moment? If it becomes so, what is the 
inference? Should independence of i>oint of view among 
associates and subordinates be a matter of concern to the 
administrator or should he tend to encourage it? 

This is entirely possible in industrial organization 
as well. You should encourage all of your asso¬ 
ciates to think independently and to act coopera¬ 
tively. Once a decision is made, you should expect 
them to put themselves strongly behind it. But 
you should not expect them to alter their own con¬ 
victions because of your action. Nevertheless, 
where these differences flare into feeling, it is your 
place to find a way out; it is their place to cooperate 
with you in the search. 

Conduct 

Some men have the ability to adjust difficulties 
much more readily than others; from some men only 
a word or two is needed to care for formidable situa¬ 
tions. You will hear it said, “They seem to do that 
sort of thing naturally.” Yet they do very little. 
What is the nature of this talent? Let me ask 
another question. Why has it always been true 
that persons of higher rather than lower rank are 
selected to adjust difficulties? 

Answers will become clear when we again supply 
the device of taking the opposite position, that of 
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the antagonized party. Suppose that you, as an 
executive, find yourself at odds with another execu¬ 
tive. Events are moving for worse rather than 
better. A third person appears to adjust the diffi¬ 
culty. Under what conditions would you readily, 
and with relief, accept his services? 

In the Irish country fairs where farm products 
change hands, there are so-called “tanglers” who 
bring buyer and seller together pricewise, by 
arguing the buyer upward and likewise the seller 
downward. Thus face is saved and the deal 

consummated. 

Have such activities a legitimate place in industry? Are 
they now being performed; and, if so, where and how? How 
important is face saving in executive or administrative rela¬ 
tions? Should it be viewed as an unnecessary adjunct to 
agreement? As an essential to good relations? Or as a 
lubricant which reduces the frictions between personalities? 

Certainly his point of vantage should be such 
that he could see both sides of the problem as they 
form a part of a larger situation, a viewpoint that 
neither you nor your adversary can have. Cer¬ 
tainly, you would have faith in his essential fair¬ 
ness, his unwillingness to form conclusions until he 
is familiar with all points of view. 

One of our most skillful negotiators made it his 
practice first to favor one side of an issue until the 
opposing side became concerned; then to take the 
opposite position and press its merits until the 
other parties became alarmed. Thereafter, both 
sides were ready to listen to a dispassionate and 
objective judgment. 
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Is this technique unfairly manipulative? Has concern or 
alarm a legitimate place in the give-and-take of negotiation? 
Are there circumstances in which this technique might be 
improper? In which it might be inescapably essential? 
Explain. 

Certainly, you would welcome his ability to see 
such situations in their simplest form, to get at the 
crux of things. Certainly, you would value his 
realization of the importance of the issue and his 
sure desire to effect the right and permanent 
solution. But this is not all. Only when you knew 
that he unquestionably had the best interests of 
you and your associate at heart, would you be 
willing to accept his services. Only when you were 
sure that he would aim to find a cure rather than 
a culprit, would you lay your hesitancy aside. 
Only when you were confident that he would not 
misconstrue the reasons for yoxir strong feelings 
in this matter, would you feel content to let him 
proceed. These are perfectly normal human atti¬ 
tudes, but they carry a heavy lesson in personal 
conduct. Confidence in a mediator is not a thing of 
the moment. It is the result of previous assurances. 

As an administrator, how can you put yourself in 
position to be sought rather than feared when 
these issues arise? The answer turns upon the 
nature of your conduct in the face of difficulties 
of all sorts. Just how do you take them? Do you 
at once attempt to place responsibility for error? 
Do you accept the blame yourself and take it 
hard? Do you disregard the placing of blame and 
seek primarily to rectify the difficulty and prevent 
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its recurrence? Do you tend to seek correction 
through, changes in facilities, methods, and rela¬ 
tionships, as well as through changes in personnel? 
In short, do you view difficulty as an intrinsic 
problem or as a form of human error? 

A man who has spent his life in the midst of con¬ 
troversy said: *‘It has been my experience that 
often important progress has sprung from creative 
ideas which were the result of perspiratory discus¬ 
sions involving wide initial differences of opinion. 
Frequently the necessity of finding a basis for coop¬ 
erative action has resulted in new invention.” 

Why may this be? Can it be that there are areas of difl&- 
culty of such depth and complexity that solutions may 
be won only by mutual exploration and discussion of the most 
perspiratory sort? Axe there situations in which there is 
practical virtue in “knocking people’s heads together” until 
an answer comes out? 

Hard feeling is mutually unpleasant to most 
people. Antagonism is rarely sought, rarely fos¬ 
tered. To eliminate friction is to make work more 
enjoyable, to win gratitude as well as greater 
operating effectiveness. Your conduct should 
reflect a fundamental regard for your subordinates. 
Now and again we find a type of admimstrator 
whose outward sternness conceals a deep feeling of 
affection for his men. He is given to secret gener¬ 
osities. No one has ever turned to him in need and 
found him wanting. Such a man, with an average 
judicial ability, can literally perform magic in 
mediation. After all, justice is a relative term. 
That which all parties believe to be the most 
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eqmtable solution is the just solution. Indeed , 

not at all unusual to have a “just” solution nvT' ^ 
^veral tunes as new 

Mary PoUett tells of an English shipyard where a 
wage agreement was arrived at after long conridera 

But the arrival of a telegram stating that an attract 
t^ive order for ships had been given to a foreign yard 
because of pnce advantages offered there cauwd a 
reopemng of the problem and the naming of a dif¬ 
ferent set of rates, also considered equitable by both 
parties. 


Is it possible for an apparently equitable agreement to be 
Mtablished m good faith and later found to be unfit as a 
DMe for operation? Was it a just agreement to begin with? 
^ter Its unfitness was discovered? How does the intent of 
the parties involved relate to the effectiveness of agreements? 

At bottom, the conduct of the mediator will 
reflect his motives, and upon his motives will his 
powers for mediation depend. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Why do you maintain that subordinates should b t 
definitely superior to their chief in point of special 
ized technique? 


The techniques of administration are almost entirely tech¬ 
niques of coordination. The techniques of the executive or 
functional assistant are conhned to narrower areas and have 
more to do with the inner business of detailed operation. It 
stands to reason that in these smaller sections specialised 
fllcilla will be called for which the coordinating head cannot 
be expected to attain. Any administrator of importance 
who holds that he can perform the work of bis subordina^ ^ 
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better than they, is subject to the criticism that he has a 
poorer organization than is justified. 

Are there not racial or religious antagonisms that 

do not respond to exploration or clarification? Are 

there not times when a firm position must be taken 
to dispense with argument? 

There are. My comments are directed only to the difficul¬ 
ties of immediate working relationships. When subordi¬ 
nates allow outside differences to intrude upon their indus¬ 
trial activities, there is good reason for a firm hand and a 
clear indication that such matters are to be excluded 

Otherwise, readjustment of personnel becomes the only 
alternative. ^ 

You expect executives to put themselves strongly 

behind your decision although previous discussions 

may not have altered their disagreement with the 

decision. Under these conditions, is it possible 

for men to put their best efforts into concerted 
accomplishment ? 


If your judgment is as good as it should be, your subordinates 
will have more confidence in it than in their own conclusions, 
knowmg that you have a wider base upon which to build 
your ideas. Variance in viewpoint will be more than com¬ 
pensated for by the satisfactions of coordinated effort in a 
commonly accepted objective. The administrator should 
aim for a degree of accord which will permit each executive 
to contribute his best services with good conscience and 
which will limit disagreement to good-natured difference of 
opinion. 

Are you sure that the services of a mediator are 
normally desired? Is it not true that one who 
interferes in an altercation usually brings the wrath 
of all participants down upon his head? Are not 
most quarrels essentially private in nature? 
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equitable solution is the just solution. Indeed, it is 
not at all unusual to have a “ just’^ solution changed 
several times as new evidence comes to light. 


Mary FoUett tells of an English shipyard where a 
wage agreement was arrived at after long considers^ 
tion, and was finally felt to be fair by both parties. 
But the arrival of a telegram stating that an attrac¬ 
tive order for ships had been given to a foreign yard 
because of price advantages offered there caused a 
reopening of the problem and the naming of a dif¬ 
ferent set of rates, also considered equitable by both 
parties. 

Is it possible for an apparently equitable agreement to be 
established in good faith and later found to be unfit as a 
base for operation? Was it a just agreement to begin with? 
After its unfitness was discovered? How does the intent of 
the parties involved relate to the effectiveness of agreements? 

At bottom, the conduct of the mediator will 
reflect his motives, and upon his motives will his 
powers for mediation depend. 

Review.— W ould you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 


Why do you maintain that subordinates should be 
definitely superior to their chief in point of special¬ 
ized technique? 

The techniques of administration are almost entirely tech¬ 
niques of coordination. The techniques of the executive or 
functional assistant are confined to narrower areas and have 
more to do with the inner business of detailed operation. It 
stands to reason that in these smaller sections specialized 
skills will be called for which the coordinating head cannot 
be expected to attain. Any administrator of importance 
who holds that he can perform the work of hia subordinates 
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better than they, is subject to the criticism that he has a 
poorer organization than is justified. “ 

there not racial or religious antagonisms that 

do not respond to exploration or clarification ? Are 

there not times when a firm position must be taken 
to dispense with argument? 

are directed only to the difficul¬ 
ties of immediate working relationships. When subordi¬ 
nates aUow outside differences to intrude upon their indus¬ 
trial activities, there is good reason for a firm hand and a 
dear indication that such matters are to be excluded 
Otherwise, readjustment of personnel becomes the only 


You expect executives to put themselves strongly 
behind your decision although previous discussions 
may not have altered their disagreement with the 
decision. Under these conditions, is it possible 
for men to put their best efforts into concerted 

accomplishment ? 

your subordinates 

^ have more confidence in it than in their own conclusions 
knowmg that you have a wider base upon which to build 
your ideas. Variance in viewpoint will be more than com¬ 
pensated for by the satisfactions of coordinated effort in a 
commonly accepted objective. The administrator should 
aim for a degree of accord which will permit each executive 
to contribute his best services with good conscience and 

which will limit disagreement to good-natured difference of 
opinion. 

Are you sure that the services of a mediator are 
normally desired? Is it not true that one who 
interferes in an altercation usually brings the wrath 
of all participants down upon his head? Axe not 
most quarrels essentially private in nature? 
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Only in their latter stages. Only when feelings are at ^ch 
a pitch that victory at all costs is desired. Good admin^ 
tration frequently detects differences before the partiM 
involved are aware of more than a note of discord in their 
relationships. This is the most auspicious time for proven- 

tive mediation. 

Are altercations as unpopular as you maintain? 
There seem to be many high-spirited individuals 
who rather ache for conflict now and then. In fact, 
it has been held that energetic men of affairs have 
one or more combats in process at all times. 

Competition and prevailing business conditions usually call 
for all the fighting spirit that any organization can muster. 
Such a quality is too precious to waste through internal con¬ 
flict. Indeed, the presence of antagonisms between execu¬ 
tives may usually be traced either to the lack of a sufficient 
external objective to occupy their energy or to the unwise 
introduction of competitive situations among the executives 
themselves. 

Are there not occasions when both parties to an 
agreement are satisfied, yet basic injustice exists? 

There are such. The uninformed have often been exploited 
in this way. But this situation cannot exist when both 
parties sincerely believe the arrangement to be an equitable 
one, for then the informed party has not been guilty of 
exploitation. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

When there is a difference between my subordi¬ 
nates, I let them fight it out. If they cannot come 
to an agreement, they know that they are both 
likely to be replaced. 

Are differences most effectively adjudicated by fighting 
them out? Are all differences of a sort that subordinates 
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are m position to settle amongst themselves? K not 
explain. 

Right and wrong are of great significance to any 

human relationship and may not be dismissed so 
cursorily. 

Is there a distinction between searching for right or wrong 
and searching for who is right and who is wrong? What 

^ndition results when the mediator attempts the latter? 
What IS the object of mediation? 

I shall expect my associates to see eye to eye with 

me. Associates and administrator should stand 
together as a unit. 

Is seeing eye to eye the same as giving full cooperation once 
a decision IS made and a ruling issued? Does whole-hearted 
group action imply complete agreement in matters of theory 
or procedure? What do we expect of associates? 

I should want to find the culprit as well as the cure. 
When differences develop, someone is to blame, and 
someone should be disciplined. 

What is the purpose of mediation? When mediation 
becomes associated with blame and punishment in the minds 
of subordinates, what results? How does the application of 
corrective measures relate to mediation? 

The application of justice may bring severe dis- 
appointment to one or the other persons at issue. 
Human nature would not permit such a blow to be 
accepted as equitable by the party that suffers. 

How would you define mediation? Can we have true medi¬ 
ation tinless both parties at issue accept the solution offered? 



CHAPTER XIX 
DELIBERATION 


As a subordinate executive, you bave received 
assignments and carried them out. Your prime 
value has been in your ability to get things done. 
Your responsibilities now carry further require¬ 
ments. Not only must things be done, but sound 
policies must be decided upon. In so doing, you 
will be asked to sit with others equal or higher in 
rank and to assist them in such decisions. 

Old habits may make this new work irksome. 
It may seem that you spend too much time attend¬ 
ing meetings. But, granted that deliberation is 
accepted as a legitimate activity, you still may 
underestimate the attention and energy that it 
requires. DeUberation is important administrative 
business, and there is more work involved than that 
which takes place around the council table. You 
properly should give preliminary study to the 
topics to be considered; you should acquaint 
yourself with the necessary background so that 
you need not interrupt the conference with requests 
for information. You should enter the meeting 
with an opinion which, though subject to change in 
the light of further evidence, is well considered, for 
you will find that the ideas of other counselors are 
not the result of quick judgment. Only seasoned 
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experience makes it possible for administrators to 
expedite conclusions. 


One president has said to me: "Deliberation by 
people of good judgment presupposes time for 
reflection. Chairmen should provide as much 
advance notice as is possible of topics for considera- 
tion in order that associates may be given oppor¬ 
tunity for careful thought.” 


Just what is the nature of this preliminary reflection Is 
It a sort of subconscious “mulling” process? Or may it be 
discussion with others? Or does it provide safeguard 
aga,mst the impact of mitial prejudices or preconceptions 
which disappear under pressure of reason? 


Until you have better acquaintance with the 
questions at issue, you may find it wise to restrain 
a natural eagerness to participate in the discus¬ 
sions. Newcomers sometimes make a practice of 
conferring with the chairman after the meeting if 
they desire to reheve their minds of deductions 
that were apparently overlooked. But inexperience 
does not release you from the expression of well- 
grounded ideas, should you be called upon. 

Men serving as new board members are frequently 

heard to say: “I expect to say little for the first 
year.” 


■^at principle, if any, should govern utterance at dehbera- 
tive meetings? Are there activities which are proper irre¬ 
spective of unfamiliarity with the problems before the group? 
Are questions permissible? Of what nature? What should 
be the activities of the new board member during his initial 
interim of orientation? 


In this new work, success will be measured 
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chiefly by the quaUty of yoxir judgment. In fair¬ 
ness to yourself, you should give your abihty fullest 
chance to function. The atmosphere of admimstra- 
tive councils is frequently misleading. The good 
chairmen know that clear thin^g frequently may 
be furthered by an easy-going, informal atmosphere 
with proper intermixtures of humor and digression. 

One industrialist remarked: “When you see me in 
the star session, I appear comfortable and relaxed. 
But let me tell you that every time I enter that 
door I consciously clear all of my decks for action. 

Why are such sessions likely to call for high thinking poten¬ 
tial? Does the preparation of reports, background data, or 
statistics, which normaUy precedes any such deliberation, 
tend to render the discussion more concentrated than other¬ 
wise? Are matters discussed usually of such importance as 
to demand the best of immediate consideration and evalua¬ 
tion? What causes participants to look forward to attend¬ 
ance at such meetings? 

The end of such deliberation should not mean 
the dismissal of the issues or decisions from your 
mind. There is still work to be done. If action 
on your part is promised or implied, you should 
take it with least delay. Here is a common source 
of error among executives. 

One president put it: “Action agreed upon in con¬ 
ference should be viewed as urgent unfinished 
business xintil taken; for the earlier the action, the 
better the measurement of results before the next 
meeting.” 

What are the chief hazards affecting the deliberative method 
as it relates to action? How may these hazards be elimi¬ 
nated? Minimized? 
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Even though action for you was not indicated 

you will profit by studying the final outcome by 
comparmg xt with your original ideas organized 
before the conference. You have rich opportunity 
here to measure the scope of administrative think¬ 
ing. Deliberation often demands a heavy allot¬ 
ment of time, which usually is well justified by 
administrative necessities. 


Conduct 

Three types of persons attend administrative 
conferences: those who are unwelcome but tolerated 
those who form a sort of neutral background, and 
those whose presence is keenly desired. Let us 

review the conduct of the first and last of these 
t3q)es. 

Assume that the members of your board are 
sharing in an important joint responsibility. The 
name of an additional member is proposed. This 
person is conducting his responsibihties satisfac¬ 
torily and by virtue of experience and information is 
a logical participant. Yet he is evidently unwel¬ 
come. The proposal meets little response until 

someone remarks, “Well, I suppose he ought to 
be on.” 

There are several possible reasons for this atti¬ 
tude. It may be that he is an erratic thinker; that 
his ideas except in his specific field are charac¬ 
teristically unbalanced and even radical; that his 
proposals are apt to be of a sort which will delay 
rather than further deliberation. It may be that 
he is too self-centered; that his tendency will be 
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to see what he can get rather than what he can 
give: that he wUl always be consulting his own 
interests. It may be that he will not or camot 
observe the elementary rules of conference; that 
he is inclined to be garrulous, funny, or dull; 
that he must dominate rather than contnbut^ 
Irrespective of his worth in his own field, such 
conduct makes him definitely unwelcome. 

To turn this about, unless you contrive to take 
the company viewpoint rather than your own; 
unless you approach such activities with a sense of 
obligation rather than of privilege; unless you 
observe the amenities involved, you may be sure 
you will have little popularity in conference. 

But one executive warned, “Popularity is not the 
only measure of value on a board. Lawyers are 
often irritatingly slow to approval of action; yet 
they may be valuable in preventing entanglements 

in legal technicalities.” 

How would you define the characteristics of a well-balanced 
board? To what aspects of quality or fitness would you 
give highest priority? May the composition of industrial 
boards be expected to change; and, if so, how and why? 

Let us now consider the last type. You are sit- 
ting with the same group. The name of another 
man is proposed. His work does not bear directly 
upon the activities of the board; his responsibilities 
do not imply his worth in deliberation. Yet when his 
name is mentioned, there is vigorous assent. When 
it is pointed out that his interest is somewhat far 
afield from the matter at hand, someone says, 
“That makes no difference. I think he should be 
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on the board, in any event.” There is something 

more than experience or background that brings 
such desirability. 

One of the qualities that makes a man valued in 
conference is his reputation for practicing what 
he preaches. Judgment that is not tested is not 
worth much. The man who means what he says 
and has meant it with action is a man with a true 
basis for his statements. He will have only one 
code of morals and ethics for his business and 
private life. He will believe in it and stand back 
of it. You can depend upon him to hold to his 
convictions in the face of temporary disadvantage. 
He may appear “impractical” at times, but he will 
keep you out of trouble. He is likely to be a man 
who keeps his feet on the ground, one whose atti¬ 
tude is not affected by swings of mass sentiment 
or emotion. When prosperity is at hand, his 
vigilance for future obstacles is increased; when 
difficulties are prevalent, he shows no dismay. He 
has courage. Usually he has an indefinable and yet 
sure quality of advance, of progressiveness. He is 
clearly going somewhere and that somewhere will 
be a better “where.” This characteristic has no 
precise name or definition, but it is marked and 
easily distinguishable. Finally, he is a man of 
broad human understanding. He has studied life 
as it exists about him. He is well versed in the ways 
of people because human nature interests him. 

It is not only your skill, and experience; it is also 
what you stand for as reflected in personal interests 
and conduct that will win you a welcome place in 
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council. And such a place is no small honor, for 
when you find yourself sought for important delib¬ 
erations, you are on the road to winning your admin¬ 
istrative spurs. 


A distinguished industrialist, in acknowledging the 
presentation of a medal for his contnbutions to^s 
community, said: “It has been my experience that 
men in groups accomplish most in an atmosphere 

of sincere mutual admiration. 


Is accomplishment under these circumstances traceable to 
the desire to emulate others? To the general “ttracUven^^ 
of such a working environment? To the sense of ^bity 
and security which comes with the assurance of abihty m 

associates? Or what? 


Review.—Would you answer the following ques- 
3ns differently? 

You infer that subordinate executives merely 
receive assignments and carry them out. Are not 
executive conferences frequently siimlar to the 
deliberations at which policy is determined? 


There is a difference. The executive conference usuaUy 
turns about a question of method, a problem of ?i<w. An 
administrative deUberation is usually a question of pohcy, a 
problem of what and of why. Many more mtongibles, 
many more competitive unknowns are involved; there must 
be greater care in the balancing of factors and greater 

deliberation. 


If seasoned experience expedites conclusions, why 
is it argued that action is more apt to be the role of 
younger rather than older a dmini strators? 

When experience crystallizes into prejudice, old l^ds 
hamper progress. But when experience is linked with an 
open mind, rapidity of sound decisions is possible. Action 
is the characteristic of vigorous youth; and where new 
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markets are plentiful, a policy of adventure with high tempo 
has merit. When industry becomes more mature and 
competition is prevalent, precipitate action, unless tempered 
with experience, is too speculative for long-term effectiveness. 

You urge the providing of an ample time aUotment 
for deliberation. How can one determine the limit 
of time beyond which it is unwise to go? 

You will discover the personal resource that you are par¬ 
ticularly fitted to contribute in council. Your weight of 
responsibility will vary in proportion to the extent to which 
the issue calls upon such ability. I have seen administrators 
lay other work aside for protracted periods when it appeared 
that they, more than any of their associates, were best 
equipped to cope with a given problem. The answer to 
the question turns upon the degree of importance of the issue 
and the extent of your fitness to deal with it. 

Are good counselors always popular? Are there 
not occasions when a valuable man is one who might 
not be congenial to other participants? 

There are. I have assumed that the board members can 
and will acknowledge the value of a contribution though it 
may not be a pleasant one. When they consider a man, it is 
his judgment rather than his personaUty that they weigh. 
But conduct will add to or detract from this value. 

May not a man of high personal standards be 
unqualified for deliberation upon technical aspects 
of administrative problems? 

Assuredly. Specific facility and experience are also of 
primary importance. Yet most a dminis trative problems 
which justify group deliberation are so broad in nature that 
widely varying backgrounds and skills are necessary to 
provide adequate group consideration. A man of ability in 
any given field and of exemplary character rarely proves 
ineffective in major deliberations. 

Discussion. —What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 
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Quick action after a deliberation is good in theory, 
but a reasonable delay often permits new factors 
to appear enabling better action to be taken. 

What is the normal end purpose of deUberation? Action? 

Delayed action? An airing of viewpomts? Or whatf 

My associates’ idiosyncracies of personality or of 
manner do not concern me. My sole interest is m 
the quality of their judgment as expressed. 

Are you sure that others in the group will feel m you do on 
this point? What makes for effective group judgment in 

such a conference? 

It is easy to list the virtues of a paragon, but such 
men are not so easy to find. In practice we have to 
pick the best men available for our conferees and 
then help them to improve in value. 

Are not standards helpful for comparison when making 
choices? How important is the selection of conferees on 
policy matters? What priority, if any, should such work 
have in an administrator’s schedule of activities? 

The administrator who cannot be reached because 
he is always in conference is the despair of his sub¬ 
ordinates and the bane of external business contacts. 

May there be an optimum of administrative time to be 
devoted to conferences? What difficulties develop when the 
administrator refuses to make use of the conference method? 

If I am invited to attend a conference, I shall make 
the best contribution I can, irrespective of my lack 
of previous experience. Others present can readily 

allow for my lack of background. 

Are you fairly treating your reputation for sound judgment 
if you express opinions based upon insufficient knowledge of 
the subject? Do you favor the making of statements that 
have to be allowed for? What does the term “deliberation” 

imply? 


CHAPTER XX 
ASSOCIATION 

I 

Those who selected you doubtless made sure that 

you found pleasure m the acquaintance and friend- 

ship of your business associates. Such contacts are 

a definite part of administrative duties, to be viewed 

seriously and given proper sectors of time and 
attention. 

One industrialist has expressed it thus: “Birds of 
a feather do flock together in executive organization 
no less than in ornithology. An important task 
of every young man is to pick an organization where 
he can sincerely and unreservedly enjoy the com¬ 
panionship of his associates.” 

How can we foretell our probable enjoyment in industrial 
association in a given plant? Are first impressions reliable? 
What investigations or activities are essential, if any, in 

order that a reasonable assurance of enjoyable social rela¬ 
tionships may be gained? 

The reason is clear. Irrespective of rank or 
position, you must inevitably be part of a group of 
people with closely associated interests. The 
strength of this group should be greater than the 
sum of its individual resources. Close personal 
association brings the additional plus value that 
makes group effort the most effective form of 
human endeavor. Intermediaries or representa- 
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tives are no substitutes, 
know principals. 


Principals must ] 




leet and 


The small child stated a deep principle when she 
countered her mother^s proposal at bedtime, that 
the evening goodnights be dispensed with, by say¬ 
ing: “I know that I have my doll and I know that 
God is with me, but before I go to sleep I*ve got 
to see somebody with a skin face” 


Why are “skin faces’’ important adjuncts to effective 
administrative relationships? What advantages result from 
personal contacts of a face-to-face nature that do not accrue 
from other means of communication such as letters or 
telephones? 


Wise marketing executives call upon important 
customers, irrespective of the number of salesmen's 
visits. Wise purchasing agents become personally 
acquainted with important vendors, irrespective 
of the excellence of purchasing routine. Wise 
presidents maintain contacts with stockholders 
even though dividend rates are satisfactory. Per¬ 
sonal regard has an important place in administra¬ 
tion; and, if one is to have friendships, one must 
keep them in repair. Frequently these associa¬ 
tions may occur out of business hours and business 
environment, and it is not always necessary that 
business problems form the basic topic for 
conversation. 


A wise counselor said to me: “You will find that 


your truest friends are the people with whom you 
partake in some mutually interesting activity." 


Is there a ready explanation for this statement; and, if so, 
what is it? Is friendship essentially the outcome of a 
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working relationship? Of a mutually active relationship7 

W a instructive recreational activity enjoyed together? 
What builds true friendships? 


Unless you are unusual, there will be certain 
contacts that you will tend to postpone. You will 
tend to stay away from the oldsters. You will 
say, “They do not wish to see me.” In reality 
you fear that their greater experience and back¬ 
ground may place you in an awkward light. They 
may even be antagonistic. Likewise, you will tend 
to avoid the so-called high-power men for similar 
reasons. Yet should you go and see them, you will 
doubtless find that they have been waiting for you. 

A chief executive admitted to me: “I have largely 

overcome my natural shyness in calling on people 

by developing a curiosity concerning them—what 

they will say, and how they will deport themselves. 

This overcomes my initial tendency to postpone 
an interview/' 


Why do we find it formidable to call upon people with whom 
we are not well acquainted? Is it fear? Uncertainty? 
False pride? Or what? In your experience does a record 
of past satisfactions resulting from such contacts lessen your 
hesitancy in making them? 


There is another reservation that you may have 
to overcome. And here I shall speak plainly. If 
you are not ready to make intimate friends of 
your business associates, you had better choose 
another profession. Industry, despite its mechani¬ 
zation and material structure, is made of human 
stuff. If you are to grow with it over the years, 
you must be part of it. There is a continental 
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tives are no substitutes. Principals must meet and 
know principals. 

The small child stated a deep principle when she 
countered her mother's proposal at bedtime, that 
the evening goodnights be dispensed with, by say¬ 
ing: ‘'I know that I have my doll and I know that 
God is with me, but before I go to sleep I've got 
to see somebody with a skin face” 

Why are “skin faces” important adjuncts to effective 
administrative relationships ? What advantages result from 
personal contacts of a face-to-face nature that do not accrue 
from other means of communication such as letters or 
telephones? 

Wise marketing executives call upon important 
customers, irrespective of the number of salesmen’s 
visits. Wise purchasing agents become personally 
acquainted with important vendors, irrespective 
of the excellence of purchasing routine. Wise 
presidents maintain contacts with stockholders 
even though dividend rates are satisfactory. Per¬ 
sonal regard has an important place in administra¬ 
tion; and, if one is to have friendships, one must 
keep them in repair. Frequently these associa¬ 
tions may occur out of business hours and business 
environment, and it is not always necessary that 
business problems form the basic topic for 
conversation. 


A wise counselor said to me: “You will find that 
your truest friends are the people with whom you 
partake in some mutually interesting activity.” 


Is there a ready explanation for this statement; and, if so, 
what is it? Is friendship essentially the outcome of a 
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working relationship? Of a mutually active relationship? 
Of a constructive recreational activity enjoyed together? 
What builds true friendships? 

Unless you are unusual, there will be certain 
contacts that you will tend to postpone. You will 
tend to stay away from the oldsters. You will 
say, “They do not wish to see me.” In reality 
you fear that their greater experience and back- 
groimd may place you in an awkward light. They 
may even be antagonistic. Likewise, you will tend 
to avoid the so-called high-power men for similar 
reasons. Yet should you go and see them, you will 
doubtless find that they have been waiting for you. 

A chief executive admitted to me: “I have largely 
overcome my natural shyness in calling on people 
by developing a curiosity concerning them—what 
they will say, and how they will deport themselves. 
This overcomes my initial tendency to postpone 
an interview.” 

Why do we find it formidable to call upon people with whom 
we are not well acquainted? Is it fear? Uncertainty7 
False pride? Or what? In your experience does a record 
of past satisfactions resulting from such contacts lessen your 
hesitancy in making them? 

There is another reservation that you may have 
to overcome. And here I shall speak plainly. If 
you are not ready to make intimate friends of 
your business associates, you had better choose 
another profession. Industry, despite its mechani¬ 
zation and material structure, is made of human 
stuff. If you are to grow with it over the years, 
you must be part of it. There is a continental 
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theory that business is but a means to supply 
the wherewithal for a dissociated existence in 
which one’s major interests lie. This is not the 
American idea, nor should it be yours if you plan to 
spend yoiir years in American industry. 

As one observer has put it: “The best hours, days, 
months, years of our lives are spent at our work. 
We owe it to ourselves to enjoy living at our job, no 
less than earning our livelihood.” 

What is the ideal job environment or climate? May the 
answer to this question vary widely in terms of the indi¬ 
vidual? What general statements can be made? Should 
the job setting provide us with all of the satisfactions found 
in our other daily environments? If not, may it provide a 
superior environment in some ways? If so, what may they 
be? 

There is a deeper reason for viewing these 
unofficial contacts as an integral part of your job. 
You cannot expect to exert your greatest influence 
until the men with whom your activities are related 
have complete confidence in you. Confidence 
springs from two sources: a certainty that you 
have the capacity to do your job well, and an 
assurance that your motives are of the best. Your 
administrative ability may be reflected in your 
work, in the outward results that you accomplish. 
Your intentions may not be so easily perceived. 
These can best be learned through closer contact, 
where the entire range of your outlook and interest 
can become known. It is less what you do than 
what you are that builds confidence. 

All of those with whom you have important busi- 
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ness dealings deserve opportunities to place their 
faith in you as a result of intimate acquaintance. 

Conduct 

There are two tests that will be applied. They 
are rigid and severe. The answers, as they become 
clearer to your associates, will determine your suc¬ 
cess or failure in administrative work. The first 
test that affects the immediate future is indicated 
by the question, “Are you fitting into the organi¬ 
zation?” This is something apart and distinct 
from fitting into the job. Unless you have the 
qualifications and desire to become a congenial 
member of the administrative family, your future 
prospects, over any considerable period of time, are 
negligible. This is harsh doctrine but it is inescap¬ 
able. You undoubtedly have shown this capacity 
in your previous responsibility. Otherwise you 
would not have been selected. But you are now 
related to a different group, and the question again 
must be answered. 

I recall one instance in a large wartime organiza¬ 
tion of an executive of delightfully congenial per¬ 
sonality but of unspectacular abilities, who was 
tested on no less than 10 different tasks before one 
suitable to his limi ted proclivities was found for him. 

Does this anecdote throw light on factors in work which 
make for good living as well as a good livelihood? To what 
extent is working environment affected by personalities? 
By capacities or abilities? Do administrators find a prob¬ 
lem here in relation to their responsibilities to stockholders 
and directors as well as to employees and executives? 
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The second test is even more exacting. It may 
be phrased, “Have you the capacity to make and 
maintain lasting friendships?” This quality has 
proved one of the surest bases for confidence and 
is a widely used criterion. Friendships are not 
made by formula. Many men go through an empty 
ceremony of personal relationships which enables 
them to remain in the consciousness of others, but 
nothing more. There is an artificial conviviality 
that repels rather than attracts. Permanent friend¬ 
ships find no haven here. The men with whom you 
should associate will be men who are growing. 
What kind of friendship would you value especially 
when your chief aim is growth ? What kind of man 


would you want to know intimately and per¬ 
sonally? What kind of man would you be glad to 


greet in your oflSce, to see at your table? 


The 


answer is clear. It is human aspiration rather 
than human experience that provides the basis 
of lasting friendship. It is the resource that you 
continually bring to others through your devotion 
to ideals which makes for mutual giving and 
receiving. 


A student of human nature put it well when he 
said: “It is a precious privilege to look at one’s 
personal problems through the eyes of a true 
friend.” 


Can the administrator entirely avoid situations in which 
subordinates or executives must be told impleasant facts 
concerning their attitude or behavior? In such situations, 
does the presence of a previous friendly relationship help or 
hinder? What are some of the techniques to be observed 
in presenting unpleasant truths? 
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The knowledge of what you are, of what you 
stand for, becomes your reputation. And its 
quality will have much to do with your ability to 
make and keep friends, to hold and maintain the 
confidence of others. Do you wonder that this 
factor of reputation, more than any other, dictates 
personal conduct in business? 

You know as well as I what makes for right 
conduct. You know the tangible sacrifices essential 
for the intangible returns. You know the cost of 
character. I have tried to show how inextricably 
it is finked with your group relationships. It is not 
something remote, to be glad of when you are 
old- It is something of immediate and crucial 
significance in your work today, tomorrow, and 
the days to come. 

Review. —Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Is your proposal that high officials maintain per¬ 
sonal contact with important customers, vendors, 
or stockholders entirely practical? May not num¬ 
bers be so great that time will not permit? 

Such personal relationship may be maintained upon a sur¬ 
prisingly large scale. Modern transport and communica¬ 
tion have multiplied our resources for friendship tremen¬ 
dously. Yet there is a limit, and it may well be the criterion 
by which the optimum size of an enterprise should be defined. 

Your concept of association would appear to carry 
business into one’s recreation and even into one’s 
home. Do you feel it necessary that business be 
so completely infused into all activities? 

Administration, you will find, is not a sort of job it is a 
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kind of career. Man, at his best, is a struggling, contriving 
creature. Properly, all social activities are subservient to 
his serious efforts. Administrative living offers him widest 
opportunity to “sink himself in his object.” 

You advise one to make intimate friends of his 
business associates. Is it not equally important to 
have intimate friends outside of business—con¬ 
tacts that supplement and broaden the viewpoint 
in a manner that cannot be accomplished by busi¬ 
ness associates who are faced with similar daily 
problems? 

Unquestionably. Life should include much in addition to 
business relationships. Yet administrative associations 
should not be confined to the office or the luncheon table. 
Business friendships should suffer no social limitations, if 
they are to bring fullest value and enjoyment. 

You stress the importance of fitting into the organ¬ 
ization as well as the job. Just how is this to be 
accomplished? 

By accepting your associates at their face value; by refusing 
to classify people as either heroes or villains; by finding 
qualities in each that you can admire and emulate; by taking 
yourself for granted and conducting yourself naturally; in 
short, by following the common dictates of family life. 

Is not business reputation built chiefly upon the 
ability to attain results? 

Ability to attain results sometimes brings notoriety. Good 
repute demands more than results. It demands adherence 
to principles of right conduct. Your accomplishments may 
attract attention, gain recognition, but they will not build 
reputation unless they are the product of consistently 
ethical policies and procedures. 

You maintain that outwardly and inwardly one 
must be the same. Is this practically possible? As 
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administrators, are we not required to conform to 
outward conventions inherent in the artificial struc¬ 
ture of business? 

No. Responsibilities and environments should deeply 
affect and remold you. They should produce more than a 
surface coating. Either you are an administrator, or you 
are not. You cannot permanently continue as a semblance. 
Administrative conduct must spring from the marrow. 
Your work will call for much growth in the form of inner 
strength as well as outer stature. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

Close personal association with important business 
contacts is excellent in theory but impossible in 
practice. It is an alluring but impractical ideal. 

When an administrator finds that he has more than he can 
do, how may he plan to do the best possible? Is the estab¬ 
lishment of priorities a helpful procedure? Is the analysis 
of time-saving devices worth while? If a man can do only 
so much, what should it be? 

I question the desirability of going to see anyone 
for the sole purpose of seeing him. When I have 
business dealings with others, I may visit them, but 
not otherwise. 

Just what is business dealing? What should it comprehend? 
Has association a proper place in it? If so, what and why? 

Intimate friendships and business do not mix. 
Business is business, and decisions should not be 
colored by personal considerations. 

What is the nature of administrative relationships? Are 
they largely human, or technical? On what basis can they 
be most effectively conducted? What bases lasting friend¬ 
ships? How different are these bases? 
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Fitting into the organization is fine, but in my posi¬ 
tion as an administrator the organization has the 
responsibility of fitting into my personality and 
procedures. 


Can you expect it to do so without corresponding effort on 
your part? You should unquestionably influence the char¬ 
acteristics and activities of those about you. Just how will 
you do so most effectively? 


The kind of man I should be glad to greet in my 
office is the fellow who increases the profits of my 
business. If he is friendly, I am pleased to see 
him. If he is unfriendly, I am still pleased to see 
him. 


In the latter case, do you look forward with anticipation to a 
permanent and growing business relationship with him? 
Just what factors contribute to satisfactory long-term 
business relations? 



Part Five 

agreement and obligation 


Few administrators are in position at the outset to 
appreciate the wide range of mutuality in their relation¬ 
ships with their subordinates, their investors, their 
vendors and customers, their associates, their commun¬ 
ity, and their public. Administration is a most human 
kind of business. The major official owes a clear obliga¬ 
tion to his company in capitalizing these potential 
resources for cooperation and good will which are placed 
before him. Yet he is frequently at a loss to realize such 
possibilities. In this section we shall reflect upon some 
of the ways in which the major executive may place 
himself more closely and constructively in accord witi the 
desires and wishes of those over whom he is to administer. 


CHAPTER XXI 
SUBORDINATES 


When you undertook your new work, you became 
open to certain potential agreements with your 
immediate subordinates. They are the under¬ 
standings that always have served to bind together 
leader and led. In themselves, they are very 
simple. Their expression takes varied forms that 
need not concern you, for, once the central principle 
in each of these relationships is understood, its 
differing applications are readily seen. 

The first and most fundamental understanding 
is that, for the protection which you offer, your 
subordinates will give you obedience. Stated in 
another way, in return for security, they will 
accept your leadership. 

In medieval England an early prototype of the 
factory was “ Jack^s House,” where several hundred 
artisans plied their trades under a single roof. 
Armed horsemen brought raw materials, carried 
goods to markets, and safeguarded the return of 
payments. Doubtless hours were long and wages 
low, but employment security was improved in 
return for acceptance of Jack as leader and governor. 

What forms does today’s obedience on the part of the worker 
tend to take? Obedience to orders? Obedience to mechan¬ 
ically established routines? Obedience to quality, quantity, 
safety standards? What sort of security does the employee 
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seek? Security of job? Of income? Of prestige? Of 
what? Are concepts of obedience and security changing; 
and, if so, how? ' 

This concurrence lies deep below the surface of 
working relationships. If you study leadership in 
the earliest forms of human organization, even in the 
gregarious aspects of animal and insect life, you will 
find this elementary agreement persisting. Its 
force is great. In listing the attributes of a desir¬ 
able job, older employees and minor executives will 
place security first. As industry in this country 
turns from extensive to intensive development, the 
potency of this assurance will increase. 

The second imderstanding is superimposed upon 
the first. It is that, in return for personal enjoy¬ 
ment in their relationships with you, your sub¬ 
ordinates will give you their support. The prin¬ 
ciple inherent here has been understood for centu¬ 
ries. Practically every early writer dealing with 
administration has mentioned it. Today, on the 
Arabian desert, sheiks hold together the families 
that compose their nomadic tribes through the 
honoring of this pact, for no property is fixed and 
allegiance may be easily transferred. 

In some instances the sheik cannot wear clothing 
or articles which in any way distinguish him from 
the other men of the group. His household equip¬ 
ment and furnishings must abide by the same rule. 
Visitors ordinarily can identify the sheik’s tent only 
by the persons coming and going therefrom. 

Does the use of ceremony, emphasis upon rank, stress upon 
impressiveness, occupy rightful place in the building of 
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loyalty? Are there qualities here that may have an appeal 
to subordinates as part of the job satisfaction? Do these 
factors contribute to the subordinate's pride in his superior? 

There is an emotional appeal to both parties. If 
the relationships with their superior are enjoyable, 
subordinates cannot but feel a sense of loyalty to 
him. Conversely, if you feel that your subordinates 
are strongly behind you, you cannot but try to 
make life more enjoyable for them. This is a 
human phenomenon—doubtless as old as the race. 
It extends even to man’s relationship with his 
horse and his dog. 

There is a third understanding which rests upon 
the second. It is that, if you will give opportunity 
to yom subordinates, in return they will give 
zeal. And by this I mean an inner quality of 
zest, a self-originating stimulus which will make for 
creative as well as cooperative endeavor. It is 
only logical that, when personal security and 
bodily comfort are assured, one should find in 
increased opportxmity an allurement which arouses 
creative interest and thought. This potentiality, 
operating upon a higher level than the others, has 
a potency which reaches into every walk of life. 
In England, where the technique of government 
has reached high expression, we find two institu¬ 
tions—the knighthood and Westminster Abbey. 
The possibilities of membership in one and of burial 
in the other have provided incentives to two great 
groups of people for whom the promise of riches 
had no appeal. 

There is a fourth possibility still above the 
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others. It is that, if you will aim at a truly hi gh 
objective, ia return your subordinates will give it, 
and you, their devotion. Examples of the applica¬ 
tion of this principle are aU about us. They con¬ 
stitute one of the real glories of any civilization. 
They reflect the highest relationships between 
superior and subordinate—^relationships that place 
leader and led on a plane of moral equality. 

Obligation 

You will satisfy an important obligation to your 
company by accepting and honoring these potential 
agreements, for they reach down to the lowest 
employee in your area. I shall speak plainly. You 
and your executives have competition for the leader¬ 
ship of your employees. Your competitor is some 
form of organized labor. I shall not discuss the 
merit or absence of merit in this situation. I am 
interested only in consequences. They are clear. 
If your competitor for the loyalty of your employees 
gains a position of dominating leadership, your 
internal labor relationships become those of the 
marketplace rather than those of the clan. Your 
fighting men are yours no longer; they are only 
hired soldiers. Here is a fimdamental distinction of 
great import. Without unified leadership, your 
organization of executives and employees will lose its 
integral quahty; its power will be less instead of 
more than the sum of its parts. 

The vice-president of a large company facing com¬ 
plicated issues involving national, company, and 
wildcat unions, said to me: “Whatever may be the 
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outcome, we in management have determined that 
when the dust has settled we will have retained the 
personal friendships and confidence between indi¬ 
vidual workers and individual supervisors—a rela¬ 
tionship that we have built up over the past 20 
years.” 

Do individuals characteristically build friendship for, or 
confidence in, corporations; or do they build such loyalty for 
individuals in these organizations? Do employees become 
loyal to unions or to union loaders? Can a working struc¬ 
ture be developed in industry whereby only relationships 
between one individual and another are countenanced, and 
loyalties to groups or to institutions are discouraged? 
Should such a policy be favored? Explain. 

With the flux of events affecting this situation, I 
shall not deal. I shall only point out the hazard 
that faces you, and the necessity of giving heed to 
it. My point should not be misunderstood. I do 
not refer to the presence or absence of labor organi¬ 
zations, but to the balance of power in leader¬ 
ship. It is only in crucial periods that this is 
important, and then it is all-important. There are 
occasions when your entire organization—immedi¬ 
ate subordinates, minor executives, and operators 
down to the unskilled workman—must stand 
together in order to win accomplishment. In 
crises, men can follow only one flag. In such times 
leadership must come from the inside rather than 
from the outside. 

As one commentator has aptly said: “The greatest 
security for private industry lies in the presence of 
extremely keen competition for markets—so keen 
that management and workers within any given 
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establishment are severely put to it to maintain 
competitive parity with other companies. Under 
such circumstances, the control of the operations of 
a business becomes less attractive both to govern¬ 
ment and to organized labor.” 

Does keen competition necessarily infer price competition? 
What current forms is identical price competition taking? 
Can competition become too keen? If so, what happens? 
Why is competition held to be the cornerstone of privately 
managed enterprise? What may the administrator do to 
intensify competitive conditions in his industry other than 
to lower his prices and heighten his quality and services? 

Let me be specific. Security, comfort, oppor¬ 
tunity are relative terms. Completeness is never 
attainable. There is no universal standard of 
acceptance. Economic satisfactions, for example, 
mean something quite different to the West Coast 
lumberjack and to the Scotch-Irish woolen-mill 
operator. You will not find the answer in a book. 
You will not find it in reports of labor turnover 
or in other statistics. The answer is at each execu¬ 
tive workplace. You should ask yourself, “If I 
had this responsibility, what should I want in 
the way of security, of comfort, of opportunity; 
exactly what should I expect in return for my 
cooperation, my loyalty, my incentive, my devo¬ 
tion?” Your answer will be sufficiently precise for 
all useful purposes. 

A union organizer told me: “When we start to 
organize a plant, we distribute blanks to the men 
and ask each one to put down his pet gripes in order 
of importance. We tabulate these replies and take 
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the elimination of the top five as our platform 
promise.” 

Suppose the administrator should make a similar survey, 
would his resulting data be as reliable? How might he 
assure maximum reliability of response? When the admin¬ 
istrator must rely upon survey methods in order to discover 
and to measure the attitudes of employees, is criticism of his 
executive organization justified? 

This is hard preachnaent. I mean it to be. In 
this competition for leadership, employee decision 
will turn on accomplishment rather than promises. 
You know well that you cannot be successful with¬ 
out a deep sense of regard for your immediate 
subordinates and for the men who in turn report 
to them. You have that capacity or you would 
not have been selected for your present work. 

Let me be more specific. The most precious 
form of security is steady, all-year-round employ¬ 
ment. Wages are secondary. You may not be in 
position to offer continuity of employment, but 
you may approach it as closely as possible. You 
should study the workplace. With the rapid 
improvements in motorcar design, household equip¬ 
ment, and furnishings, industrial working condi¬ 
tions are tending to suffer in their comparison with 
living conditions. Your men are making a daily 
comparison even though it be an unconscious one. 
Again, the greatest factor in work comfort is the 
quality and nature of supervision. 

A management consultant told me: ‘‘When I want 
to convince an employer that working conditions 
in his plant are behind the times, I ask him to go 
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down to the parking lot and look inside the cars 
that the employees have driven to work. Usually 
he is quick to observe that living conditions for his 
workmen as consumers have advanced more rapidly 
than their living conditions as producers.” 

Is competition for labor by manufacturers as keen in normal 
times as is competition for markets? May your answer 
throw light on differences in the relative advance of worker 
versus consumer environments? Are the advantages of 
competitive supremacy in labor supply equal to those of 
competitive supremacy in consumer supply ? 

It is the availability of opportunity as well as its 
use that satisfies. You should refrain from employ¬ 
ing men whose talent exceeds the prospects that 
you have to offer. This is a common error. Quick 
proficiency at the outset is almost a sure sign of 
ensuing dissatisfaction with a job. A task that 
demands a man’s full measure with oppor¬ 
tunity for the slow growth that tune and dexterity 
will bring is the job of greatest lasting attractive¬ 
ness. Conversely, rmfulfilled promises for future 
opportunities are your worst enemy. Finally, 
your men are entitled to fullest appreciation of the 
usefulness of their work. They should be placed 
in position to see easily the end results. If the 
world is a better place because of their efforts, they 
should never be permitted to forget it. But you 
have good counsel in all of these matters. You have 
only to ask yourself, “What should I desire?” 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

What is the nature of opportunities that may be 
held out to subordinates? 
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Opportunities may take many forms. Opportunity to 
receive increased income, though of major importance, may 
be supplemented by opportunities for increased prestige, 
increased self-expression, increased leisure, and increased 
work satisfactions, in the form of greater freedom to experi¬ 
ment or wider ranges of activities. 

: You appear to have no place in your program for 
employee cooperation resulting from wage incen¬ 
tive. Why is this? 

On the contrary, wage incentive may appear as a major 
medium in the offering of security, enjoyment, or oppor¬ 
tunity to your subordinates. But it is only a medium. 
Beneath, there must be a base of mutual understanding and 
regard, an honoring of potential agreements. 

You favor the presence of personal enjoyment in 
the work of subordinates. Is this not a somewhat 
impractical ideal? After all, is it not the results of 
effort, rather than the effort, that should bring 
pleasure? 

Enjoyment is to be distinguished from mere pleasure. 
Work may be hard, demanding, exacting, and yet be enjoy¬ 
able. Indeed, I question whether deep satisfactions in 
effort can be forthcoming otherwise. But faulty relation¬ 
ships between superior and subordinate frequently rob a job 
of the attractiveness that it inherently deserves. 

Is one always in position to offer opportunity to 
subordinates? Do not factors often conspire to 
reduce rather than increase the opportunities that 
the administrator may extend? 

While the prevalence of opportunity may be out of control, 
your attitude toward it is the vital factor. Only when your 
immediate subordinates sense your inner conviction that 
opportunity is a human right and that their progress is your 
pride, will they give freely their creative support. 
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Do you believe that organized labor should have 
no place in our industrial scheme of things? 

In international relations, no country can wisely allow its 
destinies to be controlled by its army or navy. I hold that, 
in business relations, organized labor should also be pre¬ 
vented from dominating corporate policy. 

Is it entirely practicable to ask that the administra- • 
tor go to each executive workplace and question 
him self as to its desirability? 

Yes. And what is more, he may wisely apply the same 
question to many representative jobs at lower levels. 
Furthermore, these questions have no validity when put in 
the administrative office. Away from the realism that is 
found at the scene of action, answers will mean little. 

In this chapter your counsel appears to apply 
primarily to the administrator in his relationships 
with his immediate executives. Yet you hold that 
the honoring of agreements with these men directly 
affects the leadership that may be extended over 
the larger group of operating employees. Why is 
this? 

Throughout the executive organization, the example of the 
highest in command is imitated. If you hold to your 
agreements with your associates, they will tend to do like¬ 
wise with those who report to them. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

People today are looking for security without 
obedience. 

When obedience clearly increases their security, 'will it be 
objected to ? 

People today are loyal only to the paycheck. The 
largest return obtains their support. 
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Do paychecks contribute importantly to human satisfac¬ 
tions? Is there any other return for effort that contributes 
more? 

People today do not seek opportunity. All they 
want is security without effort. 

Do the numbers of people, both old and young, who are tak¬ 
ing training courses in the United States substantiate this 
statement? 

People today are devoted only to getting something 
for nothing. 

Do the numbers of people who seek steady work, despite the 
presence of unemployment benefits, support this conclusion? 



CHAPTER XXII 
INVESTORS 


You have been given the care of the property of 
others. Capital that stockholders have invested 
in the company and resources that have been 
placed at its disposal by banks, bondholders, and 
others are now, in part at least, under your admin¬ 
istration. Again, there are understandings existing 
between you and these persons and institutions 
whose belongings rest in yoiu hands. It may be 
that you yourself hold ownership in part, but 
this personal interest does not alter the importance 
of these considerations. 

The understanding beneath all such relationships 
is that, in return for your assurance of reasonable 
security, the owners place their property in your 
custody. Earliest transfers were made for this 
reason. The privilege of use was given in return 
for the certainty of safeguard. Such responsibility 
may not have been obvious when you undertook 
this administrative work. It was there. Written 
or unwritten, you are charged to husband the 
interests of the owners. 


An executor of large estates told me: “Often the 
most diflScult task of the executor is to attempt to 
conserve principal and assure annual income to 
beneficiaries, who do everything in their power to 

gain control over, and dissipate the capital funds." 
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When the administrator pays stockholders dividends at the 
expense of upkeep and investment against obsolescence, 
whose interests tend to suffer? When the administrator 
builds reserves and invests in plant at the expense of divi¬ 
dends, salaries, and wages, whose interests are affected? 
Would your answers to these questions vary if long-term 
interests were under consideration? 

The second understanding, which overlies the 
first, is that, if you will give proper trusteeship 
to their property, if you will see that it yields them 
proper return, these interests will give you their 
confidence and backing. In short, you will gain 
credit. This is of vital significance to you. To 
have not only the confidence but the allegiance of 
the investing and financing groups is to enjoy signifi¬ 
cant support. But the basis is clear. You must 
administer well. 

The president of an old and highly regarded busi¬ 
ness remarked: “A major responsibility to investors 
is to ensure regularity and dependability of return. 
Over the years, a given total income, evenly dis¬ 
tributed to investors, is much more appreciated 
than the same total distributed in dividends of 
widely varying amounts.” 

Why do investors appreciate regularity and dependability 
of income? Is the problem of a living as well as a livelihood 
involved here? What should be the administrator’s atti¬ 
tude toward his responsibility for the payment of dividends ? 
Should the administrator estabhsh priorities of responsibili¬ 
ties to the various parties at interest in his business? Has 
he any other alternative? Explain. 

The third understanding, though dependent 
upon the fulfillment of the first and second, is no 
less important. If, through your foresight and 
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enterprise, you can provide opportunities for addi¬ 
tional sound investment, you will receive the active 
cooperation of the ownership group in a highly 
valuable form. There will be no further need of 
concern for the availability of financial resources; 
you need only be receptive to their willing assist¬ 
ance, for capital flows readily into those hands 
where it may give promise of flourishing. 

An organizer of new enterprises based on scientific 
research and development attained conspicuous 
success. He remarked to me: “I had always con¬ 
sidered bankers as hard men to borrow money from. 
Last week I was surprised to have one of my neigh¬ 
bors who is a bank president tell me to be sure to 
look him up if I should need any capital for new 
businesses in the future.” 

Should the businessman have been surprised at this pro¬ 
posal? Do bankers actually seek the opportunity to make 
loans? Should they? What should be the administrator’s 
attitude toward his banker? His banker’s attitude toward 
him? 

A great error would be your assumption that 
these understandings do not apply to you because 
you are not in direct contact with the ownership or 
financial group. As long as you have any jurisdic¬ 
tion over the use and maintenance of equipment, 
the expenditure of funds, or the condition of 
any of the company’s assets, you are an inevitable 
party to these relationships. And, conversely, 
those who provide the capital resources of industry 
are as much a part of the enterprise as are admin¬ 
istrators, executives, and employees. Their role, 
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while less active than that of others, is no less 
significant. They should be as much entitled 
to your concern as are your nearest associates, 
and as deserving of your fidelity to their interest. 
One of the measures of business character is the 
determination to serve those at a distance as well 
as those who are near at hand. If there be any 
criticism of the operating administrator, it is that he 
too frequently stands aloof from the ownership 
group, considers the property holder to be a neces¬ 
sary evil in the industrial structure, and begrudges 
him his due. Disregard of these responsibilities 
constitutes wrongdoing, as we know right and 
wrong. 

A company president said to me: “One of the most 
constructive questions a president can ask himself 
during each calendar year is: ‘Am I conducting this 
business so that investors will want increasingly to 
invest their savings in it; and, if not, why?’ ” 

Are there instances when good administration requires 
pohcies which may make company securities temporarily 
unattractive to investors? Are there any hazards involved 
in too great an emphasis upon the above policy? Does a 
similar statement apply to those who receive salaries, wages, 
or interest payments? 

The last possibility is that, for your employment 
of these resources to truly serviceable ends, you 
may receive from your financial supporters a degree 
of personal esteem which extends beyond your 
business association. We have heard much about 
service in business. It may be well to point out 
that, to be of service, you must satisfy a need as 
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well as a want. To cater to unfortunate desires is 
exploitation rather than service. When investors 
know that their resources are contributing to the 
Tnain stream of human progress, you will receive 
their admiration and respect. 

Obligation 

Your obligation to the company, and through it 
to the investing and financial interests, is primarily 
one of conservative, careful administration. This 
is the most difficult of all forms of trusteeship, but it 
is the only type pertinent to the mature business in 
which you are presumably engaged. In the past, 
you have brought results for the company, but your 
action has been under the direction and through the 
business judgment of others. Now that your area 
of decision has been increased, you face the task of 
maintaining wealth previously accumulated—a 
more abstruse problem. Present obligations 
demand that you be more a caretaker than an 
adventurer—^that you have concern for existing 
resources as well as future profits. Only in this way 
can you provide that sense of security which is your 
first obligation to those whose resources have been 
placed in your hands. 

A newly appointed president told me: “I find that 
caution in expenditures becomes more attractive 
by remembering that cash for capital use is a 
resource in fluid form permitting of choice, whereas 
the product purchased usually becomes a fixed asset 
without further options.” 
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Can flexibility become a liability no less than an asset to the 
administrator? Is caution in expenditures more important 
than caution elsewhere? Explain. Should greater, equal, 
or less caution be displayed in making expenditures for cur¬ 
rent expenses as against capital expenditures? 

An important satisfaction for them is the assur¬ 
ance that, financially speaking, you know exactly 
where you are and where you are going. Too fre¬ 
quently we find administrators who lack financial 
sense. Other qualities that have won them their 
new opportunity are not sufficient to compensate. 
In this connection, a useful tool is budgetary control. 
Its requirement of financial preview makes planning 
inescapable. When properly installed, it provides 
current information and consequent intimate knowl¬ 
edge of conditions. 

Here we may well recall Confucius^ comment: “We 
should make plans so that we may have plans to 
discard.” 

What did Confucious mean by this? Is there benefit in 
building so that we may destroy? What is the inference as 
to what follows after a plan is discarded? Is an administra¬ 
tor in a stronger position after discarding a plan than after 
having no plan? Why? Can administrative planning be 
so organized that plans may regularly pass through a 
number of revisional opportunities before final action is 
called for? How may this be accomplished? 

Conservative administration draws heavily upon 
a policy of restraint. It is the insistence upon 
lowered risk-taking that marks sound administra¬ 
tion in the seasoned industry. There are other 
safeguards. One lies in the proper interpretation of 
current profits. Too frequently fortuitous fluctua- 
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tions in inventory valuation are misinterpreted 
as operating gains. Careful management avoids 
this mistake. A further safeguard hes in the 
proper evaluation of obsolescence. With the rapid 
technical changes that are occurrmg, the provision 
of adequate reserves is a clear mark of msdom m 
administration. Administrative competence is 
again reflected by extreme care m expenditoes for 
capital assets. Such assets are a form of delayed 
expense to be met by operating returns over a con¬ 
siderable period of time. Such long mtervals con¬ 
stitute a distinct hazard in any busmess and should 

be entered into with caution. 

A director in many companies maintained: 
executive incentive system based upon net profits 
should never be appUed to presidential salaries; for 
it puts a premium upon short-term profit plannmg 
at the sacrifice of long-term company stability and 

security.” 


Is there a better criterion than net profits with ^h to 
measure the effectiveness of top administration? Explam. 
For what accompUshments not caUed for in the srf^ con¬ 
tract may an additional bonus to top management be justi- 
fied? Is there any current evidence that corporate officials 
may, in general, be so highly stimulated to accomphshment 
that health is thereby becoming endangered? Wifi the 
custom of paying bonuses to administrators probably 

continue? Explain. 


Conservatism should govern the method of 
dealing with proposed expenditures of a current 
nature. A comparison of the proposal with several 
alternatives frequently suggests improved ratios 
of return in terms of cost. Insistence upon the 
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reconsideration of method frequently permits of 
lesser expenditures with no loss in effectiveness. 
The competent administrator is constantly engaged 
in comparing varying projects, giving precedence to 
those showing most favorable ratios of return to 
cost. Decisions resulting from such comparisons 
are uniformly acceptable, for their logic is 
unanswerable. 

An experienced administrator rejected a plan for 
an illuminated roof sign using inset electric-light 
bulbs, as too costly of operation for the effectiveness 
provided. An amended plan involving concealed 
fluorescent lights and a sign surface of highly reflec¬ 
tive material proved to have greater power of 
attraction at much less operating cost. I asked 
him why he had rejected the initial proposal, and 
he answered: “I usually reject any initial proposals 
for expenditure that have not passed through at 
least one stage of refinement, costwise. Almost 
any new idea is improved by a second look.” 

In what state of completion should the administrator desire 
that proposals be laid before him? In final form subject 
only to signature? In complete form but containing flexi¬ 
bility in terms of final decision? In a prehminary stage per¬ 
mitting extensive alterations to be suggested without the 
consequence of wasting past efforts thereby? Or what? 

But the impression should not be given that all 
profits ought to accrue from a protective technique. 
As shown in a previous situation, there must be 
a steady inflow of new undertakings, born of the 
opportunities presented by the changing situation. 
You have not only the task of expressing profits 
through economies within the business, but you 
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have the greater problem of impressing profits upon 
the business through the capitalization of outside 
opportunities. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Are not owners often willing to supply funds where 
the risks of loss are large but where the possibilities 
of extraordinary gains are also present? Is security 
always a basic expectation? 

Safeguard is always expected. When risk is accepted as 
inevitable, it is the risk of circumstance—not the risk of 
poor or careless management—that is willingly taken. No 
matter how great the gamble, the security resulting from 
conscientious trusteeship must be assured. 

Is there not the danger that the influence of inves¬ 
tors will cause the administrator to favor their 
interests to the detriment of other groups? 

Perhaps. Administration is often suspected of oversus¬ 
ceptibility to the influence of property. Later chapters will 
show the error of such procedure. Administration, prop¬ 
erly practiced, reflects a quality of true trusteeship. To 
serve equitably the interests of all groups that are parties to 
industry demands not only the highest skill but the highest 
standards of professional conduct. The welfare of industry 
always transcends the interests of any single group, always 
demands the coalescing of all interests to the end that opti¬ 
mum values for ail may be gained. 

If the administrator's relationships with the invest¬ 
ing or financing group do not include close personal 
contact, can he expect these groups to have ade¬ 
quate knowledge of his efforts? 

Lack of contact is not so serious as might appear. In hia 
position he will rarely be more than one step removed from 
contact, and those to whom he reports directly should be 
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ready to carry word of his accomplishments to these fiscal 
interests. 

You hold that to maintaiu values the administrator 
must provide a uniform rate of return. Are there 
not mature businesses which, by their very nature, 
suffer wide fluctuations in activity and consequent 

profits? 

Undoubtedly. But even they should show a lessening of 
such variations with age. Increasing stability is a logical 
associate of increasing maturity. If you do not make 
progress in this direction, you are not hving up to your 

responsibilities. 

Are not changes in organization that place younger 
men in administrative positions brought about by 
too great rather than too little conservatism on the 
part of their predecessors? 

Conservatism has wrongly been interpreted as a form of 
inaction. Conservatism need not lack in aggressiveness. 
On the contrary, such administration usually calls for a 
kind of even power that is more demanding upon physical 
and mental resources than are the more explosive releases 
of energy that accompany speculative policy. Youth fre¬ 
quently obtains its opportunity through promise of greater 
activity, but this renewed tempo should not be accompanied 
by an increased eagerness for the taking of risk. 

Is not one of the obligations of the administrator 
to protect the long-term interests of investing 
groups against themselves? The demand for divi¬ 
dends frequently exceeds the ability of the company 
to pay. 

Unquestionably. But this desire is common to aU groups. 
The employees urge higher wages, shorter hours j the 
trade urges higher prices and longer commitments for raw 
materials, lower prices at shorter notice for products; the 
community urges steady and increasing employment and 
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the pa 3 rmeiit of ample taxes; the public urges constant 
acceleration of value in relation to cost. You are expected 
to administer to the best interests of all. 

Discussion,—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

The clerk of my corporation keeps in touch with 
the stockholders and the treasurer with the bankers, 
I keep in touch with the men who help me to make 
the profits. 

Are you sure that stockholders and bankers may not be in 
this class as well? Explain. 

I cannot favor too much conservatism in policy. 
Security tomorrow means constantly more adven¬ 
ture through research and developmental activities. 

Do quick or speculative returns fall in this category? Can¬ 
not research and development be so conducted that undue 
risks may be avoided? Is scientific adventure essentially 
nonconservative? 

A uniform rate of return is not always a matter of 
minimizing risks. Sometimes risks must be taken 
to insure a uniform rate. 

Are such risks a desirable form of rate insurance? How do 
investors interpret security of investment? 

Profits are profits whether their source is in inven¬ 
tory valuation or firm operation. 

Would investors desiring dependable return tend to favor 
this point of view; if not, why? 

My job is to run my business efficiently. When a 
business is efficiently operated, new opportunities 
will be attracted to it. 
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Can you rely upon this attraction in compensating for the 
inevitable obsolescence of your present products, processes, 
and equipment? 

Where is competition becoming most concerning? In the 
sales of current products, or in the development of new prod¬ 
ucts? What kind of market security is attractive to the 
modem investor? 



CHAPTER XXin 

VENDORS AND CUSTOMERS 

There is no area in which the use of the written 
contract is more prevalent than in your company’s 
relationships with the trade. More is placed on 
paper; less is left to implication. Even though you 
do not deal directly with customer or supplier, you 
are a party to these agreements. Their funda¬ 
mental nature does not vary whether you are selling 
dollars for raw materials or marketing finished 
products for dollars. In your business lifetime 
you will experience periods when it is difficult to 
sell either. 

After the sellers’ market, a purchasing agent 
remarked to me: “Selling dollars has been a valu¬ 
able experience for us. We have learned that our 
vendors have useful ideas concerning the materials 
that we buy, as well as we. Now that the buyers’ 
market has returned, we shall never go back to the 
cold, negotiatory relationship with our vendors that 
was prevalent before the war.” 

How may the value of close collaboration with vendors and 
customers be maintained in a coincident atmosphere of keen 
competition? Is the administrative problem simpler in one 
instance than in the other? Explain. What forms of 
relationship make for continuing good will in each instance? 

The first understanding, which dates back to the 
time of barter, is that there shall be fair exchange. 
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In return for value, you shall give full measure. 
This will not be easy to do. Fair price is rarely 
calculable. But the impregnable fact remains that, 
unless your customer or supplier regards the deal 
as eminently fair, and unless you do likewise, the 
first and foremost basis for trade continuance is 
clearly violated. 

A salesman of many years^ experience said: “One 
kind of information that competitors for busi¬ 
ness freely swap among themselves is that which 
describes the character of the buyer. His reputa¬ 
tion or notoriety quickly becomes common knowl¬ 
edge throughout the selling trade.” 

What special hazard does this practice bring to the adminis¬ 
trator who permits himself sporadic lapses in ethical con¬ 
duct? What is the comparative influence of the single 
instance of error with many instances of fair dealing? Is 
the fragility of the administrator’s trade reputation increased 
or decreased by this practice among salesmen? 

If, in addition, the methods employed in your 
trade relationships are of a helpful nature, trade 
will favor you in preference to others whose prod¬ 
ucts are of equal intrinsic value. This is an ele¬ 
mentary principle, and it is inescapable. In a 
competitive area, continued patronage demands 
not only a fair trade but superior service. No 
matter what your area of responsibility, you are a 
party to this understanding. In some fashion your 
work directly affects the service of your organiza¬ 
tion, both to vendor and to market. If this rela¬ 
tionship is not clear to you, it is important that you 
search out its significance. 
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A management consultant said to me: “I am, 
amazed at the number of companies which do not 
know why a customer buys of them instead of buy¬ 
ing of a competitor.” 


Are such facts difficult for the administrator to obtain and, 
if so, why? Do customers always know exactly why they 
so buy? If they do, are they always willing to tell and, if 
not, why? May a seller^s questionings run the risk of being 
misinterpreted and, if so, in what way? Is this an area in 
which a little knowledge may be a dangerous liability 
rather than an asset to the administrator? 


If your ingenuity enables you to hold out to 
vendors or customers further advantages that may 
enlarge their opportunities, you will receive in 
return a quality of active cooperation, of self-insti¬ 
tuted assistance, that cannot be obtained in any 
other way. We have numerous examples of com¬ 
panies which, in time of financial need, foimd their 
distributors voluntarily coming to their rescue in 
reciprocation for the growth and development that 
their previous affiliations with the company had 
brought. If your relationships with customers 
bring them prosperity, you will build strong 
resources of good will. 

When Louis K. Liggett, who built up the great 
United Drug Company with its thousands of Rexall 
distributor-affiliates, found himself in financial 
straits following a severe market decline, he received 
unrequested financial assistance of an extraordinary 
nature from the same affiliates who bolstered his 
marginal holdings with cash until the market nor¬ 
malized and their assistance was no longer needed. 
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Can an administrator always expect this type of support in 
times of personal difficulties? Is the illustration reflective 
of a deep human principle; or is it the exception that proves 
the rule that “business is business”? Is the presence of a 
“moving spirit” often an essential to such group action? 

There is a further opportunity. If you aim to 
dignify your business activities, to make your work 
stand as an honorable calhng, and to give all those 
with whom you do business a reason to feel proud 
of their vocation, they will respond by supporting 
you when they have no other reason for so doing. 
Every man of every profession wants to stand well 
with the world. In so far as you work to elevate 
the standards of your industry, just so much 
will you build friendships for yourself as well as for 

your company. 

A progressive plant supplying an important sector 
of a new chemical market was destroyed by fire. 
Within 48 hours, the president was approached by 
several of his strongest competitors, offering to 
supply his customers during the interim; to return 
to him any profits resulting; and to assist him by 
the release of equipment or supplies from their 
inventories, if needed. 

Could this concerted action be argued to be good business as 
well as high-minded competitive relations? Are adminis¬ 
trators justified in believing that keen competition justifies 
cooperation in emergency in order that competitive condi¬ 
tions be reinstated at the earliest possible moment? 

You may say that this point of view is idealistic, 
visionary. Let us test it. You are a practical per¬ 
son. You measure progress in terms of results. 
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On this basis, you face these questions squarely: 
When you make a purchase, do you expect to get 
full value in return? When you make a sale, do you 
expect to receive a fair price? If these results do 
not follow, do you trade if you can avoid it? When 
these results do follow and when, in addition, you 
receive a quality of service that is above the aver¬ 
age, do you tend to withdraw or extend further 
patronage? If, through these relationships, you 
grow and prosper and you know that the company 
with whom you deal has placed these opportunities 
in your way, will you look for means of hindering 
or helping it? If you know that this company has 
assisted importantly in raising to a higher plane the 
industry in which you are spending your life, will 
you support or obstruct its further development? 

Obligation 

Obligations to vendor and to customer will vary 
in terms of your responsibilities. I shall concern 
myself only with those obligations that rest upon 
you irrespective of the major function that you 
direct. When properly conducted, there is a resid¬ 
ual good will resulting from trade relationships 
which bears no ratio to the magnitude of previous 
transactions. In a business that has passed through 
its more rapid stages of growth, these outer filaments 
of mutual regard become a part of its very structure. 
Such resources can come only with time, which 
brings the establishment of trade habits, the accu¬ 
mulation of trade experience, and the growth of 
trade confidence. 
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A young and struggling magazine publisher in 
Pennsylvania appealed to a New England paper 
mill for supplies and credit. Although the risk was 
high, the credit was extended. Subsequently, as 
the magazine grew to national distribution, the good 
will of this initial transaction brought the mill many 
thousand-fold returns in additional orders which 
ultimately absorbed its entire capacity for many 
years. 

Can this administrative behavior be argued to reflect an 
overuse of sentiment? Are friendly actions taken, confi¬ 
dence extended, cooperation provided in times of stress 
entitled to unusual rewards? What legitimate part, if any, 
may personal friendships play in modern business? 

You have specific obligations to maintain, enlarge, 
and make permanent these relationships. Your 
first obligation is to be sure of the nature of the 
inherent virtue in your enterprise, which has 
enabled it to prosper. This virtue will rarely be an 
obvious one. Though business appears to be the 
exchange of goods, in reality it is the exchange of 
satisfactions. You need to find out precisely what 
your organization has offered to account for its 
present position in the trade. 

One of the earliest social scientists wrote: “For as 
all (institutions) must have within themselves some 
goodness, by means of which they obtain their first 
growth and reputation, and as in the process of time 
this goodness becomes corrupted, it will of neces¬ 
sity destroy the body unless something intervenes 
to bring it back to its normal condition.” 

Can new administrators always be certain that they under¬ 
stand the precise nature of the “good** that has brought 
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growth or prosperity to the enterprise? How may they 
proceed to obtain reliable data here? How may the influ¬ 
ence of past excellence in administration be segregated from 
the innate virtue of the product or process which provided 
true opportunity for ability? 


Your next obligation is to give assurance that you 
will stand for the continuation of this satisfaction. 

I cannot tell you how to do this but ways and 
means will not be difficult to find. You should 
not forget that the trade is waiting to hear from 
you. Nor should you fear that this assurance will 
bind you to past methods, products, or processes. 

I have seen companies radically alter all of these 
elements, and by so doing increase rather than 
decrease the strength of their past business associa¬ 
tions. These elements are only the mediums for 
satisfaction. They are not its essence. 

You have a third obligation. It is to ensure 
permanency. We all have an inclination to stop 
from time to time and take stock. After proceeding 
in a given direction, we tend to turn and look back. 
Vendors and customers will, of course, be watchful 
of the current profit from their transactions with 
you. They will also hope to find that, as a result 
of these dealings, the plane of their business prac¬ 
tice has been raised. When they can compare 
their old methods and standards with present 
practices and see a satisfying improvement, when 
they can trace this to your influence, there will be a 
new quality of strength and permanence in your 
trade bond. 


As one student of industry has pointed out: -‘The 
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great resource of any business is that large and 
unobtrusive body of customers who buy the product 
as a matter of course, as a result of continuing good 
business relations. The constant hullabaloo of 
publicity is usually effective chiefly in encouraging 
a small increment of new buyers to take the place 
of an equally small number who through circum¬ 
stance or preference have dropped away.^' 

What specific responsibilities has the administrator to these 
regular buyers? Do they require special techniques of 
publicity or other forms of sales promotion? How may the 
administrator best ensure continuance of matter-of-course 
or routine buying by customers? What are the hazards of 
too intense concentration upon this group? Of too little 
attention paid to it? 

This may appear to be musty counsel. You 
see newer and greener fields ahead. The idea of 
metamorphosis, of rapid emergence into something 
markedly different and better, has an appeal. But 
this is not to be. Some of the deepest resources of 
your business are rooted in past relationships. You 
face a relentless principle. It is that you are to 
maintain and strengthen as well as build. You 
must not only establish new avenues of enterprise, 
but you must so refine and improve existing 
channels of trade that customers and vendors find 
their relationships with you increasingly attractive. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Your concept of relationships with vendor or cus¬ 
tomer appears to be one of pleasant cooperation. 
In reality, is it not one of struggle, of hard effort, a 
battle for the small grains of advantage that may 
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lie in a given transaction? Do not sales managers 
and purchasing agents, for example, require a good 
deal of fighting spirit to bring home results? 

Sales managers and purchasing agents require fighting spirit 
and plenty of it, but not for the purpose of conflict with cus¬ 
tomers or vendors. They must fight human inertia, apathy, 
ignorance, timidity, uncertainty, greed, but, when they 
attack the long-term interests of their trade, they attack 
themselves. They , must find a way to overcome the con¬ 
stant difficulties that confront them—difficulties that sur¬ 
round all business activities. But to surmount these 
requires a rallying of the support of all interests, from 
primary producer to ultimate user, rather than an attack 
upon these fronts. 

You recommend the dignifying of one’s business 
activities, the making of one’s work to stand as an 
honorable calling. How does one go about this? 

There are few industries that are completely free from 
unethical practices. There are few managements where 
the sense of trusteeship has reached complete development. 
There are few administrators who have grasped the true 
relationship between profit and progress. C!ontribute to 
improvement in any of these areas and you will advance the 
standing of your organization. 

Just what forms may inherent virtue take in an 
industry? 

Here are examples. A machine-tool manufacturer offers 
an unusual proficiency in the production of highly accurate 
plane surfaces; a general contractor has assembled a resource¬ 
ful personnel in the undertaking of construction projects 
involving unexplored difficulties; a commercial pottery offers 
unusual artistic talent for the production of unique designs; 
a retail clothing establishment incorporates a skill in the 
bu3dng of merchandise that assures exceptional wearing 
qualities without sacrifice of style; a household-appliance 
jriauufacturer has a resource of organized research, design, 
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and development which assures minimum servicing of the 
products when in ultimate use. 

You stress obligations relating to past and present 
vendors and distributors. Have you not equal 
obligations in the establishing of trade relationships 
with new suppliers and customers? 

Assuredly. But you are likely to err in giving too great 
initial attention to the cultivation of the new trade factors, 
when proper consideration of present and past afl&liations 
may yield much larger returns for a given amount of effort. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

The relationships as outlined may apply to the 
customer, but I question their application to the 
vendors. Vendor relationship properly takes place 
in an atmosphere of keen competition between 
vendors, which should operate solely on a basis of 
price, quality, and service. 

Do you hope and expect that your customers will take a 
similar attitude toward you? Is an atmosphere of competi¬ 
tion repellent to the agreements or understandings proposed? 

I am not so interested in what my organization has 
offered in the way of past satisfactions as I am in 
what it will offer in the future. 

TTfifi the past any proper relation to the future? If so, what? 
To what extent, if any, are future relations with vendors and 
customers based on past relations? 

Business may be an exchange of satisfactions, but 
these rapidly disappear when the price, quality, or 
delivery of the product shows declines. When the 
product is right, the satisfactions will follow. 
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Will satisfaction follow when the product, though right, is 
misunderstood by the customer? When it is wilfully mis¬ 
represented to the customer? When the customer is igno¬ 
rant of its advantages? 

When my customers and vendors look back on our 
past relationships, they will find that I have been 
absolutely fair and have given no more and no less 
than was expected of me. 

Is there a place for an upward trend in the good will engen¬ 
dered by past relationships? Should such a trend be a 
normal and expected part of such relationships; and, if so, 
why? Will the above policy develop it fully? 

It is all very well to maintain and strengthen old 
relationships, but there are times when new cus¬ 
tomers and vendors must be built into the business. 

Are these two ideas antagonistic? Should not both of these 
activities be constantly encouraged? Under what condi¬ 
tions should an attempt be properly made to eliminate old 
vendors or old customers? 



CHAPTER XXIV 
ASSOCIATES 

Upon accession to your new duties, you executed 
an agreement with your associates. This was not 
an act of seal and signature because the method is 
an older one. It originated even before men had 
names. You will recall that you shook hands. It 
seemed to be the thing to do. It has been for well 
over a thousand years. 

If we are to believe tradition, the handshake was 
always a sign of peaceful intention. The right (or 
sword) hand was used further to prove friendliness. 

Why does the handshake ordinarily take place at both the 
beginning and the end of a business contact? Does the 
absence of the handshake necessarily imply a lack of trust? 
Under what circumstances is the handshake uncalled for? 
Is this a custom that will probably disappear in future years? 

It was an agreement of mutual trust, an agree¬ 
ment for mutual security. It seemed a small thing, 
but civilization was built upon it. With your new 
title as symbol, and the handclasp as ceremony, 
you were accepted as a member of the administra¬ 
tive family. I need not stress the vital quality 
of this understanding. It is in our very bones. If 
you are not a trustworthy member of your new 
family, you will be expelled without thought. The 

reaction against you will be instinctive. Con- 
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versely, if you keep this agreement scrupulously, 
your relationships with your associates will be 
marked by ease and effectiveness. A few words 
will replace lengthy conversations; a line or so of 
memoranda will replace formal correspondence; a 
nod of the head will replace documents. The price 
of this experience is very low. It is the cost of 
personal integrity, of doing what you say you will 


do. 


As one general manager put it, Sometimes I won¬ 
der how we used to get along as well as we did with¬ 
out papers and records. I think it was because we 
all understood what was to be done and had con¬ 
fidence that each would do his part.” 


Does modem business practice place limitations upon under¬ 
standing? Upon mutual confidence? Why do administra¬ 
tors require records? As insurance against memory defecte? 
As protection in the event of changes in administrative per¬ 
sonnel? As means of communication and information? 
Or what? What are the disadvantages of too many records? 
Of too few? How may the administrator determine upon 
the optimum amount? 

You have another understanding with your asso¬ 
ciates. It is that, if you make yourself friendly, 
they will be friendly in return. Family solidarity 
comes through bonds that are stronger than those 
of mere proximity. The administrative group 
cannot reach its full power unless within itself it is 
harmonious and in accord. If you will capitalize 
this principle, you will enhance solidarity. More 
than once a banking house has withdrawn credit 
when it has foimd that relations among the members 
of an a dmini strative group were not happy. 
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As the new treasurer of a New England family 
concern which had developed factional differences 
between its directors, I shall not forget my inter¬ 
view with our banker, and his statement: “We have 
a fixed rule that we cannot extend credit to any 
company which countenances active antagonisms 
among its officials.” 

How may active antagonism among officials be defined? 
How does active antagonism differ from the presence of 
wide differences of opinion among officials? Should a bank 
do well to favor or to object to the latter? To what extent, 
if any, has the “fighting mood” a place in administrative 

technique? 

There is a third possibility. If you lay oppor¬ 
tunities for personal development and progress 
before your associates, they will tend to do likewise 
for you. It is a principle that in the administrative 
family the individual cannot prosper without bene¬ 
fiting the whole. Opportunity is never isolated. 
When fostered, its influence ramifies in unexpected 
directions, and what was opportunity for one 
becomes opportunity for many. There are innum¬ 
erable examples of possibilities which, placed in the 
hands of the right man, have swept the entire 
organization into new fields of endeavor. 

One president said to me: “I do not accept the 
presence of ability, capacity, and character as suflB- 
cient to earn a permanent place in my organization. 
I look also for evidence that a man is ready to 
extend opportunity to others in our group, even to 
his own disadvantage.” 

Is this quality of unselfishness something to be acquired, or 
is it an inborn trait of character? If the former, what are 
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administrative responsibilities here? If the latter, how may 
its presence be initially detected in the individual? What 
opportunities are normally afforded people to learn or to 
practice group loyalty ? 

Finally, if you will turn only to the best in each 
of your associates, they will do hkewise with you. 
Over the years, the influence of those about you 
will profoundly affect your life. You should 
remember that the needs of your industry have 
brought together men of varying social backgroimd 
and educational opportunity. These advantages 
or their lack have been largely the result of previous 
fortuitousness. And in every one there are praise¬ 
worthy qualities. 

Obligation 

It goes without saying that you will foster these 
agreements. But there is another turn to your 
obhgation to the company. It relates to your asso¬ 
ciations with the administrative group as a whole. 

You are one of this group. You have cast your 
lot with it. Now you should accept it. And there 
should be no reservations. You cannot accept part 
of it. You must accept it all. Your presence must 
strengthen it. It will not do so if your influence is 
to break it into parts. This is easy preachment but 
desperately hard performance at times. There may 
be individuals who do not attract you. Courteous 
aloofness may serve when the person is not a mem- 
oer of the administrative body, but it will not do 
here. Group power is built upon close personal 
cooperation between members. Its basis is simple. 
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It is your obligation to the company to find aspects 
of each personality that you can admire. Once 
found, they will justify a personal relationship. 
You may interpret my demands as too great a price 
to pay. But groups of human beings can never 
be perfect units. Experience in organizing and con- 
trolfing their members will convince you that 
inevitable compromises must be made in terms of 
human nature. 

One president observed: “In administration as in 
life, reality is rarely black or white—but gray. The 
natural leader brings out the best in those about 
him and so crowds out darker aspects.” 

Why should reality be gray? If it is so, why should there 
be a tendency to translate it into black or white? Does the 
public learn best from the realists who present the gray 
truth, or by comparing the optimists who present the white 
and the corresponding pessimists who present the black? 

How may the administrator approach the problem of bring¬ 
ing out the best in those about him? In crowding out the 
darker aspects of human nature? 

You have another obligation. You cannot stand 
too much upon formalities. If you concern yourself 
with the niceties and amenities in keeping with 
your rank, much of your value will be lost. In the 
lower areas, the demarcation of authority and 
responsibihty is important. In administrative cir¬ 
cles your range of activities should be clearly under¬ 
stood, but there is an essential flexibility that must 
be recognized. Indeed, not uncommonly relative 
rank between administrative officials is reversed in 
dealing with speciaUzed problems. You cannot 
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hold to artificial distiactions here. What is right 
for the situation is right for you. 

The president of a world-wide contracting organiza¬ 
tion once told me: “In building a hydroelectric 
power plant, a hydraulic engineer is usually put 
in charge. In building a steam plant, a mechanical 
engineer may head the organization. It is not 
unusual for such men to alternate in positions of 
superior or subordinate to each other as the con¬ 
tracts vary.” 

Does this degree of flexibility reflect general organizational 
practice or a specialized situation? What internal or 
external events may bring about radical administrative 
changes in an organization? Are such changes to be desired? 
Explain. To what extent should the administrator expect 
to And resistance to organizational changes among his associ¬ 
ates and subordinates? 

There is a further obligation. Your personal 
interests should not be placed above group inter¬ 
ests. You must be ready to forego favored projects 
that do not work to the benefit of the whole. Fre¬ 
quently, through further study you may be able 
to adjust them for wider usefulness. But if you 
cannot, you should give them up. This advice 
is not based on abstract theory of self-sacrifice. 
When you view your responsibilites from the long¬ 
term standpoint, you will see that individual 
progress at group expense is never a long-term 

investment. 

\ 

An executive officer told me of dismissing a sub¬ 
ordinate department head who led the plant in 
point of quality, economy, and promptness of out- 
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put. Asked the reason, he replied: “The cost to 
morale was too great. He was a lone operator 
and had aroused antagonisms with every other 
department head. He thought only of his own 
advancement.” 

Where does industrial security of the individual lie? In 
group loyalty? In enlightened selfishness? In political 
adroitness within the factory organization? In high 
standards of personal effort? Or where? Should individ¬ 
ual security be sought as an objective? Is it in the 
nature of a reward for accomplishment? If so, for what 

accomplishment ? 


A final admonition is that you refrain from any 
serious spirit of personal competition with your 
associates. The presence of this tendency is the 
curse of many administrative groups. It is not a 
family trait. While it may have rightful place as 
an incentive in the lower ranks, it is not useful here. 
Its presence disintegrates rather than umfies. It is 
bad administrative business, and it is a sign of 
decadence in organization and objective. 


To satisfy these obligations will be a major test 
of your self-discipline. The reward will be a curious 
sense of satisfaction which is aroused by the momen¬ 
tum of an organization moving upon an objective 
greater than any one person can encompass. 

Review. —^Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 


You say that untrustworthiness brings expulsion 
without thought. Is this not an exaggeration? 
After all, such summary treatment cannot be held 
to be good practice. 
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The statement is not exaggerated in its precise meaning. 
Expulsion from the administrative family may not bring 
immediate withdrawal from the organization. How many 
times do we find men in high positions carrying on the 
routine of their responsibilities, but insulated from the 
roimd of intimate associations that comprise the nexus of 
administration? Men so dissociated can no longer contrib¬ 
ute to the living quality in the business; they can only 
maintain the outer husks of its existence. They become 
mechanistic—their power for progress is gone. 

Just why does mutual confidence bring ease and 
effectiveness in administrative relationships? 

When you determine to be trustworthy, you put the interests 
of the group before your own. That is to say, you become 
primarily a member of the group and secondarily an individ¬ 
ual. You become one o/, rather than one with. Once you 
are clearly an integral part, thresholds disappear, and you 
move about freely within the whole. 

Is there not a practical limit to the proffering of 
opportunities for personal advancement to your 
associates? Is not too solicitous an attitude apt 
to prove unwelcome? 

It is. But it is one thing to be solicitous and quite another 
to be niggardly in extending such opportunities as have come 
to hand. It is hesitancy rather than forwardness that is 
to be decried. 

Formality in its proper form is a useful device for 
the orderly conduct of affairs. Is oversensitiveness 
to rank and position a matter of formality or of 
conceit? 

Formality surely has a proper place in administralion. But 
the hazard of its misuse is great. Too often it is restrictive 
rather than regulative. Overformalization in business rela* 
tionships is symptomatic of administrative defense meohar 
nisms resulting from shyness or fear. 
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Are you not asking too great a sacrifice of one^s 
individuality through the group relationships that 
you advocate? Is there not value in a degree of 
independence of thought and action? 

Without pronounced individuality, you have little to offer. 
Indeed, it is this quality of coherent, resonant personality 
that marks administrative competence. It is chiefly 
through uniqueness that you may contribute to the work of 
the group. But individuality does not mean individual¬ 
ism. Your obligations demand independence of thought 
in approaching administrative problems, reconsideration of 
these conclusions in the light of the ideas of your associates, 
self-discipline to act coordinately and in harmony with your 
associates. Your associations with others should develop 
rather than inhibit your individuality, should enhance 
rather than retard your facility in the art of cooperation. 

Why are you so critical of competition among 
administrative officers? 

The presence of competition infers a situation in which one 
person may be judged superior to another. When men vie 
for such honors, their activities are no longer unified. Dif¬ 
ference rather than identity of pattern is aimed for. Admin¬ 
istrators may find recreation among themselves in forms of 
competitive play, as in Saturday golf or the annual field day, 
but, where work calls for unity of objective and confluence 
of effort, competition is a destructive force. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

Agreements for mutual security may be construc¬ 
tive and they may be harmful to the business. 
When top officials band together for mutual secu¬ 
rity, a clique may develop which brings disadvantage 
to those outside this small group. 

Why do people associate themselves with others? What 
advantages are found in group effort that are not present in 
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individual effort? What are the hazards of group 
Of individual effort? 


I am acquainted with many friendly people whom 
I should not care to have as business associates, 
although I enjoy them socially. Conversely, busi¬ 
ness associates may be effective in their field without 
building strong friendships with their associates. 


Does this statement apply equally to administration as a 
means of livelihood, and as a kind of living? 


Does group effort benefit in any practical way from mutual 
trust and admiration; and, if so, just how? 

I believe in strict adherence to organizational 
demarcations as laid down by chart and regulation. 
Flexibility here only leads to confusion. 

Can chart and rule cover every exigency that may arise at 
top-management levels? Should they do so? What is 
more likely to cause confusion at top levels? 

It is idealistic to maintain that personal interests 
should be above group interests. Practically, per¬ 
sonal interests should be uppermost if incentive to 
accomplish is to be greatest. 

If the privilege to become an administrator has a price, 
what might it be? How do administrators build reputa¬ 
tions today? By amassing a personal fortune? Or how? 


I am convinced that competition is the spice of 
life. Its internal application at top-management 
levels is no less appropriate than elsewhere in the 
organization. 


What is the effect of competition between upper-level offi¬ 
cials upon group unity of effort? If top management 
requires the spice of internal competition in order to beget 
results, what would be your diagnosis of top mani^;ement? 



CHAPTER XXV 
COMMUHITY 

You have understandings with the people in the 
community or communities where you carry on 
your responsibilities. They are the same under¬ 
standings that have prevailed whenever individuals 
have found it necessary or desirable to live close 
together. Like other relationships, their basic 
quality has caused them to be taken for granted, 
to become implied, and to be nearly lost from 
sight. Only recently they have attracted attention 
under the category of public relations. 

One student of public relations observed: “It is no 
longer enough for an industry to be tolerated or to 
be accepted by its community. It should earn the 
active support of the people about it.’ 

How can the active support of a community be earned? 
If such earning involves expenditures, to what should they 
be charged? To plant operating costs? Against company 
profits? Or where? Should an administrator view the 
earning of community support as one of his responsibilities, 
or should such support logically follow as an indirect return 
from other activities? Is the gaining of the active support 
of a community essentially a political activity? If so, 
explain. If not, just what sort of activity is it? 

The fundamental understanding that you have 
with the members of your community is simply 
expressed. If you will be neighborly, they will be 
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neighborly in return. Those of you whose early 
childhood was spent within the tradition of the 
frontier line can know precisely what it means to 
be neighborly. It means more than considered 
conduct; it means help in time of trouble, counsel 
in times of uncertainty, encouragement in times 
of discouragement. It means respect for tradition, 
regard for customs, forbearance in times of discord. 
Neighborliness is only a fair return for the privi¬ 
leges of communal association. It should not be a 
cause for self-congratulation. It is no more than 
a necessary virtue. 

A great scientist has said, Research now places 
all industry along an endless frontier.” Such 
frontiers, no less than those of a geographical 
nature, call for neighborliness. 

How may neighborliness be emphasized along the frontiers 
of industrial research? Is not industrial research and 
development the last stand of competitive secrecy in indus¬ 
try? Can industry be at once secretive and yet neighborly 
with respect to creative developments? 

A corollary to this active relationship is that, if 
you will show yourself neighborly, you will remove 
uncertainty and win an active rather than passive 
good will in return. People everywhere are respon¬ 
sive to this quahty, particularly where the spirit of 
neighborliness is initiated by the industrialist. 
Unfortunately this forward policy has been the 
exception rather than the rule. 

One president told me: “The first step in com¬ 
munity relations is to answer all questions from 
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community members clearly, completely, and 
candidly.” 

Is it always possible for tbe administrator to answer all 
questions clearly, completely, and candicUy? If not, just 
why? To what in the way of response is the community 
entitled, in reply to its questions? Is this responsibility 
first in order of public-relations activities? Explain, 


Furthermore, if your influence makes possible 
new opportunities for communal development and 
improvement, you will receive an allegiance of 
surprising strength. Depression periods reveal the 
unyielding loyalty of communities to such con¬ 
structively minded industries, even when pressure 
of the times has forced these companies to under¬ 
take drastic reductions in personnel. Here is a 
response that lies deep in the human make-up. 

As one plant manager remarked: “The degree to 
which a loyal community will stand behind a local 
industry in distress can be appreciated only through 
an actual experience.” 


What elements in a given situation would provide unusual 
stimulus to a community to support a local industry m 
difficulties? Should an administrator expect commurnty 
support as a matter of course? H not, what should he 
expect, if anything? Can an administrator approach the 
problem of willing community support in a practical man¬ 
ner? K so, just how should he go about it? 


If you will honor your community, it will honor 
you. Capacity for communal pride is universal. 
The environment in which people live means much 
to them. If it contains distinguished business 
organizations that have been factors for civic 
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progress, these enterprises will be used to symbolize 
the locality. 


A survey of the reasons causing many small indus¬ 
tries to establish themselves in a small New England 
city can be s umm ed up in the following statement: 
*‘The name of this city on our letterheads is a dis¬ 
tinct asset. One large company here has given the 
city a world-wide reputation for fine workmanship.'* 

Is the extension of company reputation to the city or town 
in which the company operates, a long- or a short-term 
accomplishment? Is it an objective which may be early 
accepted as an administrative opportunity? Would such 
administrative acceptance change administrative long-term 
policy in any way; and, if so, how? 


Such agreements are as active in the dense indus¬ 
trial areas as in the more variegated or residen¬ 
tial localities. And the relationships are equally 
personal. Neighborliness does not take place 
between industries, but between individuals in 
industries. Your activities in such communities 
may be because of your title, but they will take 
place on a personal basis. Neighbors are people— 
not dignitaries. 


A top executive remarked to me: ^'There are certain 
community relations that a president may wisely 
refrain from delegating to others. One such is the 
request for a personal contribution of his time and 
energy to some important aspect of community 
welfare.” 


Why is such a contribution of particular value in the build¬ 
ing of strong community relations? What are the difficul¬ 
ties surroimding such an administrative activity? Assumiog 
that a specific community invitation to the administra- 
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tor miglit better be fulfilled by one of the administrator’s 
associates, should it be so delegated? To what extent is 
direct participation in community affairs by the top execu¬ 
tive chiefly significant because of what may be so accom¬ 
plished or because of what such an active relationship 

implies? 

There is another community in which these 
agreements are also in force. We speak of it as a 
community of interests. Your responsibihty lies 
within an establishment that is doubtless one of 
many in your industry. Although activities may be 
highly competitive, such estabhshments increas¬ 
ingly appreciate the necessity of a spirit of neigh¬ 
borliness. This spirit will not flourish between 
companies; it can be fostered only by individuals 
in companies. As I shall later show, there are 
administrative objectives which can be attained 
only through the concerted action of an entire 
industry. Such action springs from a form of com¬ 
munity consciousness and conscientiousness—a 
sense of neighborliness. There is a clear trend here 
that all must accept. You should not discount it. 
America is becoming an industrial neighborhood. 
Irrespective of your predilections, you are m it 
and of it. The range of administrative responsi¬ 
bility to one’s business neighbors is becoming 
greater than ever before. 

Obligation 

Whether you view your company as a member of 
the community in which the plant is situated, or as a 
member of an entire industry with which it has a 
community of interests, there is a basic principle to 
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be recognized. The prime requisite of such associa¬ 
tion is that the member be of good standing. Your 
first obligation to the company in these relationships 
should be the maintenance of its status as a success¬ 
ful enterprise. Let us turn this about. What is the 
quality that you as a resident would first desire of 
the industries of your locality? Would you wel¬ 
come a new industry that had every prospect of 
being in continuous difficulty? As the organizer of 
an association of enterprises composing a national 
industry, what would be the first qualification for 
membership that you would lay down? Would 
you welcome those whose sole intent was that you 
share their troubles with them? Membership in 
good standing is the only membership that brings 
real resource. 


A professional analyst of community well-being 
said to me: “Too frequently industries imwittingly 
are an actual drain upon a community, adding to its 
burden of social and philanthropic services, and 
failing to contribute adequately to its economic 


resources. 




How may the administrator go about determining the 
correctness of such an accusation when leveled at his com¬ 
pany? Under what circumstances may internal company 
policy be responsible for such a situation? External condi¬ 
tions beyond company control? Should the administrator 
consider it his responsibility to prove the economic worth 
of his company to its community? To publicize sudi proof? 

As an administrator, this requisite should be 
your initial objective, and you should place no other 
community activities before it in importance. Too 
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many well-meaning men do not draw this line. 
They give time to worthy outside activities when 
the condition of their business calls for preference. 
Such misdirections of effort are doubly unfortu¬ 
nate. Not only uoes the company suffer, but the 
influence in the community of the company official 
is reduced in direct proportion to the inability of 
his enterprise to maintain corporate health. Con¬ 
versely, the administrator whose company is an 
outstanding example of good management finds 
himself in best position to be of assistance and 
value to the community of which the company is 
a part. His word carries weight, his judgment is 
respected, his counsel is leaned upon. The effec¬ 
tiveness of his administration within his business 
measures the time that he may rightly spend in 
these allied activities. 

As one president expressed it: “Any administrator 
who devotes himself to outside interests of whatever 
sort at the expense of his accepted industrial respon- 
sibiUties soon loses the confidence if not the respect 
of his community.” 


Should the administrator limit himself to those community- 
activities which are to the direct advantage, rather than 
at the expense, of his company responsibUities? If a com¬ 
pany is losing money, should its top executives reduce the 
amount of their community activities? Upon what prin¬ 
ciple or policy should the administrator base his decisions 
as to the proper amount of his community acti-vities? 


An equal obligation to your company is that in 
the study and direction of your own responsibilities 
you do not overlook their community implications. 
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Administrative work, in whatever form, has a 
common characteristic. Its scope always covers 
external as well as internal relationships. If you do 
not extend your point of view to include these 
aspects, you will not rise to the full measure of your 
possibilities. You will find that associates judge 
your administrative competence by your breadth 
of outlook. In discussing situations with them, you 
should not ignore these allied factors, these implied 
community agreements which I have outlined. If 
you omit them from your calculations, you may 
never be openly criticized, but the value of your 
viewpoint will be discounted. 

A top executive put the thought in this way: “There 
is rarely anyone on the board of directors whose 
major task is to represent the community. Unless 
the president keeps community interests in mind, 
they are apt to be underemphasized.” 

What is the nature of community interests as they relate 
to a local establishment? How may such interests be best 
served by a director? Exactly what should his activities 
be? If, over a period of years, his influence upon company 
relations with the community has been marked, what will 
he have done? 

There is a further obligation bearing upon your 
company’s relations with other establishments in 
its industrial community. One of the advantages of 
any such group is the opportunity that it offers for 
progress through imitation. Superior qualities, 
being close at hand, may be studied and emulated. 
Whether your contacts with the company’s out¬ 
side associations are direct or indirect, you may be 
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certain that the ethical standards which you 
approve and personally maintain will be viewed as 
company standards and will affect its status in the 
eyes of others. Companies come to have as distinct 
personalities as do human beings. At this moment, 
you can doubtless name the establishments in your 
industry whose standards of business conduct are 
high; those whose standards are low. Community 
members are quick to make these comparisons, are 
sensitive to these distinctions. And the force of 
imitation is great. Under stress of circumstances, 
communities may tend to follow poor examples, 
but over the years, they imitate their betters. The 
basis of any long-term pohcy of public relations is 
always high ethical conduct. To an important 
degree, your conduct is company conduct. A 

stern obligation lies here. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

How can the administrator show himself neigh¬ 
borly? Aggressive friendliness may be somewhat 

awkward. 

The industralist often shows his neighborliness in unpreten¬ 
tious ways. Proficient administrators of my acquaintance 
have been men who, in normal times, have taken little 
outward part in communal affairs. They have shunned 
public life and invitations to personalized prestige. But 
when opportunities were advanced for company profit that 
adversely affected the community, they quietly but effec¬ 
tively vetoed the proposals; when public-spirited citizens 
sought resources for constructive measures, they arranged 
that support was forthcoming; when subversive elements 
appeared that threatened the property values of home- 
owners, they took steps to eliminate the hazards. Sooner 
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or later, the nature of these influences became generally 
evident. Then, the gratitude of the community was turned 
to the company as a whole. In the eyes of the public 
it was a good neighbor. * 

How may neighborliness be fostered without stimu¬ 
lating a paternalistic tendency? 

Neighborliness implies a sense of communal equality. Pater¬ 
nalism implies superiority. The administrator who aims to 
be a good neighbor will run no risk of paternalism if he 
remembers that the good neighbor stands beside, rather 
than above, those whom he assists. 

Your emphasis upon neighborliness seems more 
fitting for the small than the large industry. It is 
difficult to imagine an organization of several thou¬ 
sand employees being neighborly in the usual sense 
of the term. 

Yet well-managed ones are. Visit outstanding establish¬ 
ments in the United States and abroad; visit the plants 
that are cited as distinguished examples in any industrialized 
country and you will find that they have been neighborly-^ 
that their relation to the community has been a constructive 
one. Size merely emphasizes the need; it cannot alter the 
root principle. 

It is not always easy to determine the extent to 
which one*s responsibilities incorporate community 
aspects or implications. Just how may I assure 
myself that I am giving proper weight to this factor? 

Sensitiveness to community welfare is more a function of 
viewpoint than of perception. Leave your desk; place 
yourself in the environment and position of a neighbor. 
Ask yourself, “Just how may company policy, attitude, or 
development affect my interests and future in the com¬ 
munity?” The significance of your administrative activi¬ 
ties will then become clear. 
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You recommend first consideration to the welfare 
of the business. Has not this emphasis brought 
criticism upon many businessmen? Is not the 
greater danger that industrialists will give too much 
thought to the business and too little to the com¬ 
munity in which it is conducted? 

There are unfortunate extremes in either direction. My 
concern is that community-mindedness in the administrator 
does not take the form of superficial involvement in public 
affairs. The most significant contribution that any industry 
may make to its surroundings is the assurance of economic 
security to its employees who live in its environs. By and 
large, it is through the uniformity and dependability of its 
“goingness” that a business makes its greatest social 

contribution. 

Why do you hold that the administrator may never 
be openly criticized if he fails to take external rela¬ 
tionships into account? 

The narrow internal viewpoint is often the quick-profit 
viewpoint. It is difficult for many administrators outwardly 
to object to any ethical plan for profits, even though it be 
on a short-term basis ill fitted to the needs of a mature 
industry. They will not object, but they will not enthuse. 
Furthermore, this wider outlook is the quality that most 
distinguishes the administrator from the executive. Its 
lack is interpreted as an absence of capacity rather than an 
error in responsibility. The new administrator is judged 
to be too small for his job. 

Discussion,—^What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

My experience has been that the moment the 
administrator shows himself to be neighborly, he 
is asked for money or support of community proj¬ 
ects, in some form. 
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Should such a request be considered as a liability or an 
opportunity? What are effective methods of winning and 
holding community good will, as measured by results in 
terms of financial outlay? 

Neighbors may not be dignitaries, but the neigh¬ 
bors who call at my office usually represent some. 
needy organization which feels that my company 
should aid in its support. 

Is there a more effective way to earn the good will of a con¬ 
siderable number of people than by assisting the organiza¬ 
tions of which they are members? Although this approach 
may be official, can it not be viewed as an important phase 
of human relations? How can companies contrive to 
appear more human in their relations with their community? 

America may be becoming an industrial neighbor¬ 
hood, but when neighborliness begins to take the 
place of strong competition, we are on the decline 
as an industrial nation. 

Does increasing neighborliness necessarily imply decreasing 
competition? Can a good neighbor be an active com¬ 
petitor? Should noncompetitive organizations make better 
neighbors than those which are competitive? Explain 
your opinion. 

A company that is known to be well managed and 
prosperous becomes the target for all forms of 
community requirements. A company should be 
in good standing—but not too good. 

What practical benefit may accrue to a company which, 
as a result of the solicitation of community organizations, 
becomes unusually well informed concerning community 
activities and needs? 

What are the most significant contributions that any com¬ 
pany can make to its community? Does an external 
awareness of the prosperity of a company prevent or lessen 
its ability to make these contributions? 
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My conduct at my business may be company con¬ 
duct, but my conduct away from my business is 
my own affair. 

Do those who see you or associate with you out of hours 
accept this distinction? 

What do people of the community, who are familiar with 
your private activities and interests, infer with respect to 
your business ideals, with which they may not be familiar? 
And vice versa? 



CHAPTER XXVI 
PUBLIC 


What are your agreements with the public? 
They are your agreements with your employees, 
with your stockholders, with your vendors and cus¬ 
tomers, with your associates, with your community. 
These people are the public. Their interest is the 
public interest. They, with their families and 
dependents, constitute the society that you serve. 

A keen student of this problem has pointed out: 
*‘The public interest is not always best reflected in 
public opinion. At times, opinion must be chal¬ 
lenged and changed before true progress in the 
public interest results.” 

What is the distinction between public opinion and public 
interest? When these two elements are in opposition, what 
constructive steps may be taken by the administrator? Is 
it possible to bring public opinion and public interest into 
harmony by evolutional rather than revolutional methods? 
Explain. 


Yet there is a larger public with which you as a 
citizen, rather than an administrator, have agree¬ 
ments. There are vast public responsibilities that 
are not included in our discussion. They are not 
the responsibilities of industry; they are the respon- 
sibiUties of government. In times of emergency, 
industry may properly be commandeered to assist 

government, as in previous times when men left 
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their farms to serve their country. These are 
unusual occurrences. They are not characteristic 
of a normal national life. Such activities should not 
be confused with the typical responsibilities of the 
industrial administrator. 

If, by virtue of your skill and ability, you can 
bring increasing measure of security, comfort, 
opportunity, and progress to the groups that I 
have mentioned, you have, as an administrator, 
performed your major social responsibility. 

A personnel administrator has said: “Administra¬ 
tion is social work, but not the sort performed by 
the social worker. The administrator aims to pre¬ 
vent the kind of social conditions which make the 
tasks of the social worker essential.” 

How may social work be broadly defined? May such a 
definition include the activities of the business administra¬ 
tor? Should his activities exclude curative measures in 
favor of preventive policies, or should the difference in his 
contributions here be essentially one of relative emphasis? 
What conditions may the administrator minimize which 
otherwise make essential the work of the social worker? 

Industrial effort usually takes the form of oblique 
surgings, which frequently overrun themselves and 
recede, only to surge again with differing direction. 
Over a period of time, the result may show a slow 
advance. You will find that external demands 
upon you bear heavily first from one side and then 
the other. Before each new responsibihty can be 
properly dimensioned, organized, and delegated, 
inordinate amoimts of your time and energy may 
be required. 
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A Norwegian industrialist said to me: Progress may 
be likened to the movement of a pendulum which 
swings to extremes, but which reveals a slight 
upward advance each time it passes through its 
vertical plane.” 

Why should progress require the constant swinging to 
extremes to provide its wherewithal? Is this requirement 
essentially sound, or is it the result of an unplanned or 
uncontrolled approach to progress? What kind of cir¬ 
cumstances tend to produce unusual efforts in a group of 
people? Does constant focus upon slow, steady, evolutional 
advance produce this stimulus? 

But you should avoid scattering your energies 
in fields where neither experience nor training 
qualifies to serve. The backbone of American 
industry is composed of men who are going quietly 
about their work, unheralded and unsung. They 
do not seek position in the public eye; they do not 
subscribe to a chpping bureau. They see their 
responsibilities clearly and by living up to them 
they dignify their callings. 

Henry Ford is said to have remarked: What indus¬ 
try most needs is men who are willing to shoulder 
responsibilities and who take an intense pride in 
discharging them competently.” 

What type of incentive, if any, may be expected to provide 
proper stimulus for such sustained endeavors? Or can 
enough individuals probably be found who will conduct 
themselves in this manner with no incentive other than the 
satisfactions which normally accrue from such accomplish¬ 
ment? What causes men of exceptional ability to take an 
intense pride in their work? 

In later years, you may -wish to change your 
interests. If so, withdraw formally from your 
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industrial responsibilities so that opportunity will 
be open for another to give his full strength to their 
administration. To do this is always your right 
and your privilege. But until you reach this deci¬ 
sion, your time and constructive thought belong 
solely to those whose industrial interest and welfare 
you administer. Your public service as an admin¬ 
istrator, in assuring the continuity of your enter¬ 
prise, is of the greatest import. As in the case of the 
doctor, lawyer, or minister, it affects the happiness 
of many. Headquarters for your official activities 
as a public servant are rarely outside your own 

private office. 

A distinguished administrator recently stated: “ The 
quality of a company's public relations may in the 
near future more vitally affect its over-all success 
than any other single factor.” 

Why should a company’s public-relations activities so 
vitally affect its future? In what ways may the public 
markedly influence or affect the future prosperity of an 
individual establishment? To what extent should public 
relations be viewed as a specialized staff function? As an 
administrative responsibility? As a responsibility of all 
company executives? What specific benefits may be 
gained by a company with a sound public-relations program? 

But there is one understanding to be observed 
when dealing with this public of yours. It is that, 
if you will think of these people as individuals 
rather tha.n as an inchoate mass, they in return 
will think of you as a person rather than a title. 
You can draw close to them in this way. If you 
would gauge their attitudes, their fears, their 
hopes, you should go where they are and imagine 
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yourself in their positions. While your corridors of 
life may differ widely, both you and they are the 
product of more than a million years. There is 
vastly more of similarity than there is of variance 
between you. 

This is not a simple agreement to keep. It is not 
easy to go where people are, to put yourself in their 
positions. But you cannot fairly base your opinion 
otherwise. You would ask that those who admin¬ 
ister to your interests do the same for you. 

Obligation 

Your greatest obligation to the company, as it 
relates to the public, to society, is imquestionably 
the continuity of the business. When the business 
satisfies the primary needs of employees, stock¬ 
holders, vendors, consumers, and the community, 
it serves the primary needs of the public. You have 
no greater social responsibility than to keep your 
business alive and active in terms of the obligations 
which I have enumerated. To ensure industrial 
continuity is the essence of public service. 

That industrial continuity is a more fundamental 
industrial objective than the making of profits is 
supported by one commentator who said: “We find 
many businesses struggling for continuity in the 
absence of profits, but a business without con¬ 
tinuity is dead by definition. You cannot steer a 
bicycle unless it is in continuous equilibrium, which 
comes only with the presence of motion," 

What is meant by the term “a going business”? When 
does a business cease “going”? What parties at mterest 
suffer especially when a going businesB shows no marked 
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profits or losses over an extended period? What parties 
suffer especially when such a business ceases operation? 

The proof is simple. What happens when a busi¬ 
ness fails and disappears? What happens to the 
employees and their families, the trade and pro¬ 
fessional people who serve them ? What happens to 
the stockholders who may have reached the stage 
in life where they are dependent upon the income 
from their investments? What happens to the sup¬ 
pliers who have built up their businesses, surely in 
some degree, upon the assurance of this patronage? 
What happens to the distributors who have con¬ 
tributed their time and capital to building the good 
will of the market? What happens to the com¬ 
munity that finds an empty shell of a building left 
in its midst? You have witnessed such catastro¬ 
phes. You have seen the crash of values that occurs 
when a going business ceases to function. 

As one industrialist explained: “Running a busi¬ 
ness is like running a car, in that as long as it is 
operating the administrator must accept the con¬ 
tinuing task of guidance and control. But here the 
analogy ends because, when an automobile stops, 
its value is not affected; whereas when a business 
stops running, its value immediately drops close 
to zero.” 

Can it be truthfully stated that most administrative 
problems are continuing problems requiring continuing 
solutions? To what extent are administrative difficulties 
of a unique or nonrecurring type? Is it possible for the 
top executive to discuss his problems because they have 
been currently solved? Where do administrative problems 
come from? Where do the problems of running an automo¬ 
bile come from ? 
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There can be only one greater injury. That is 
inflicted by the company which seeks prosperity 
through exploitation in some form. Such industries 
exist even as there exist doctors who exploit their 
patients, lawyers who should be disbarred from 
practice, ministers who are a disgrace to the cloth. 
In every walk of life this proportion is small. It 
is no larger in business than elsewhere. You are 
not one of this group or you would not be reading 
this book. 

There is a theory that a business has an unavoid¬ 
able life cycle similar to that of a human being: 
first, rapid growth; then stability and maturity; 
then senescence and death. This is poor analogy. 
It is true that a business in its early stages must 
normally ride a wave of unusual opportunity in 
order that the resources be provided for its subse¬ 
quent period of optimum service. It is true that a 
business does reach a stage of maturity, a stage 
that demands something more than builder manage¬ 
ment. But to assume that this condition foretells 
decline is not in accordance with the facts. Busi¬ 
ness is composed of group structiu-es having within 
themselves powers of renewal. They resemble 
more a race than an individual.* 

To promote continuity is to make one of the most 

• On the coast of southern England there are two small islands. 
In proper season each is covered with bloom, one yellow and one 
lavender. Doubtless in very early times a single seed was carried 
to each island. Doubtless the plants spread rapidly until each 
island was covered. Doubtless each island has been so colored 
for many times the life cycle of a single plant. This is a better 
analogy. 
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valuable social contributions. Continuity stands 
for evolution rather than revolution. It stands for 
safety in civilization. To devote one^s life to the 
maintenance of an existing institution performing a 
wide service is to give worthily. Such responsi¬ 
bility is much more than that of caretaking. It 
offers the greatest opportunity for creative skill. 
We hear of outworn institutions. To permit an 
institution to become outworn is to fail in admin¬ 
istration. True institutions are groups of living men 
meeting living needs. When administrators do not 
conform to change, they are committing a sin 
against themselves. The force of obsolescence fre¬ 
quently brings great difficulty, but it has been coped 
with and can be again. 

As one student of industry has said: *'One cost of 
business operation is wear and tear, and a similar 
cost of progress is obsolescence. Likewise, effective 
current operation yields short-term solvency, while 
basic progress yields long-term security.” 

How may current obsolescence be disclosed? How may 
future obsolescence be foreseen? Can the degree of current or 
future obsolescence be measured; and, if so, how? How 
does the administrative treatment of current or impending 
obsolescence differ in areas of materials, productive equip¬ 
ment, buildings, processes, or personnel? 

I make these statements because I want you to 
be aware of the challenge that lies in your obliga¬ 
tion to your company. I want you to see the 
dignity and honor of your calling. I want you to 
see that, in maintaining the health of your enter¬ 
prise, you are adding to social resources in a most 
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significant way. Other callings may offer more 
public acclaim, but few will offer more telling oppor¬ 
tunity for human service or greater justification for 
personal satisfaction. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Is it not probable that the prevalence of emer¬ 
gencies in public matters will be sufficient to demand 
a considerable sector of the time of able American 
administrators ? 

I hope not. Such a condition can point only to govern¬ 
mental incompetence. When American politics is in posi¬ 
tion to offer reasonable safeguards to a career, when our 
civil service can be made attractive to men of high ability, 
when training for public service is seriously imdertaken in 
our universities, it should follow that businessmen will be 
less frequently called upon to serve in emergency. 

Would you have the administrator insulate himself 
from all matters of public concern, apart from those 
to which his business is related? 

Certainly not. As a citizen he has definite duties, and, 
as one whose example will be followed, he should shoulder 
the full weight of these responsibilities. He should have 
deep interest in public affairs, as should every other man 
in his organization. As an administrator, he should remem¬ 
ber that he cannot serve his country or its government 
better than through an able trusteeship of the interests of 
those whose welfare depends upon the welfare of the business. 

Why do you argue that it is necessary to go where 
people are if you are to grasp their point of view? 
Is environment so vital to outlook as this? 

It seems to be. Attitudes are the result of a total situation 
in which environment plays a large part. The ability to 
express one’s feelings accurately is given to only a few 
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people; of these, but a few can explain why they feel as 
they do. If you are to sense and interpret the point of view 
of others, you must give yourself opportunity to absorb the 
situations in which they find themselves. The technique 
is not new. Christ practiced it. 

Why do you stand so strongly for continuity in 
itself? Is not continuity only a medium for assur¬ 
ing the kind of trusteeship that the administrator 

should provide? 

No, continuity in itself is important. Continuity in busi¬ 
ness means collectivism rather than individualism. It 
symbolizes the kind of group loyalty that is found in the 
large family or the clan. It produces a quality of morale 
greater than that yielded by good leadership alone. When 
its policies are dedicated to continuity, a mature enterprise, 
stable in size and structure, yet ever refreshed and renewed, 
offers a surety of the future that fosters deep human 

contentment. 

Discussion,—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

The purpose of government is to care for the needs 
of the larger public. When industry begins to 
meddle with public relations, it is encroaching upon 
governmental relations. 

Does the general public accept this viewpoint? Is the 
public interested in gaining industrial information directly 
from industry? Are there relations with the public that 
industry may properly enjoy? If so, what are they? 

Assuring the continuity of my business may be my 
greatest public service, but the paying of govern¬ 
mental taxes and the filling out of governmental 
report forms are elements in the expense of running 
a company that make profits and continuity increas¬ 
ingly difficult. 
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Can you name another country than this in which you 
would rather do business? Do you object to the paying of 
taxes and the making of reports, or do you object to the 
ways the money is spent, or the information used? If the 
latter, is there anything that you can do? If so, would you 
call these activities legitimate and constructive public 
relations? Explain your attitude. 

To think of people as individuals; to go where they 
are; and to imagine myself in their positions is 
purest nonsense. As a top executive I have insuf¬ 
ficient time to tend to my job, to say nothing of my 
family responsibilities. 

What is industry’s job with respect to the public? Who 
will decide, in the long run, whether industry is to be publicly 
or privately managed? What direct responsibilities has 
top management here, if any? If there are responsibilities 
to be shouldered, what is the most effective way to get at 
the facts? Precisely what is the public? 

I believe that a business, like any other institution, 
is the length and shadow of a man. Take away the 
leader and the business suffers. It has always been 
so, and will continue so in the future. 

As an economic organization, is it likely that a business 
so organized and operated will appeal to today’s employer, 
distributor, stockholder? 

As a social institution, is it likely that a business conducted 
solely on this premise will appeal to the public? 

How can a company protect itself agtunst the administrative 
hazards of death, injury, or senescence? 

Top management cannot always prevent a com¬ 
pany from becoming outworn. Carriage manu¬ 
facturers, for example, had no choice but to give 
up the making of carriages. The lowering of tariff 
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barriers may easily put a company out of business 

overnight. 

What steps does progressive top management take when 
major products are in hazard of discontinuance for any rea¬ 
son? What are the basic or permanent resources upon 
which a company may depend, when facing product 
change? Materials? Equipment? Labor skill? Execu¬ 
tive organization? Reputation? Public good will? Or 

what? 



borrower 
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Part Six 

CONTINUITY AND TENURE 



Neither industrial continuity nor long administrative 
tenure results from privilege. They come only as the 
reward of endeavor—endeavor that is superimposed upon 
the day-to-day administrative routine. When a top is 
spun, it not only whirls about its own center but moves 
along a circular path. We say that it precesses. It is 
this aspect of precession in administration that is here 
discussed, the slow but significant trend of routines that 
assures length of tenure. Here we are plowing new 
ground, and the techniques that we suggest can be offered 
only as a basis for further study. To accept the creed 
of continuity requires more than lip service. But once 

its tenets are grasped, administration becomes a career 
rather than a vocation. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

accumulation 


The first essential to continuity is the assurance 
of available surplus. The principle is so vital that 
it has found its way into the instincts of animals. 
Squirrels hoard nuts and dogs bury bones. Ants 
as well as bees store honey. One of the earliest 
responsibilities of rulers was the building of store¬ 
houses where food could be laid away as protection 

against possible famine. 

It was Napoleon who said: “Providence is always 
on the side of the last reserve.” 

Is the building of industrial reserves an administrative 
policy or an administrative principle? Should industrial 
reserves be viewed strictly in a military sense? What is 
the basic purpose of reserves of industrial materials? New 
products? Executive personnel? Working capital? In 
what respects are these reserves similar in usefulness? 

Dissimilar? 

My concern is that you see clearly the nature 
and extent of the ready resources essential to a 
mature business. As an executive, you may have 
been irked with the apparently parsimonious atti¬ 
tude of the company toward capital expenditures. 
Knowing the state of its balance sheet, knowing 
the gains which might result from new installations, 
you may have thought that the company was 

niggardly and shortsighted. There were reasons. 
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A business of seasoned maturity requires for 
protection a larger surplus than does a younger 
establishment. For one reason, its minimum oper¬ 
ating expenses during periods of adversity are likely 
to be larger. Secondly, when it is confronted with 
major changes, it will have to make larger capital 
expenditures in the process of adjustment to new 
objectives of service. This characteristic is preva¬ 
lent in nature. Compare the new fronds of a young 
and an old fern. The amount of investment from 
capital reserves in the form of stalk and structure 
is much greater before leaves appear and unfold 
in the older fern than in the younger. A third 
reason is that, in the more mature industry, profit 
margins are apt to be narrower, and the turnover 
of invested capital is apt to be slower. Conse¬ 
quently, larger sums must be at hand when these 
developments become necessary. Finally, it is the 
older and more experienced management that appre¬ 
ciates the full significance of adequate financial 
Uquidity. The mere presence of available surplus 
directly affects the ability of a business properly to 
conduct its transactions. 


As one president has put it: *‘The administration 
of a business with ample liquid reserves is as unlike 
the management of an enterprise where sufficient 
working capital is lacking, as night is from day,” 


Just how will administrative practices vary under these 
differing conditions in such areas as administrative planning? 
Operating control? Use of incentives? Conduct of 
research and development? Personnel relations? What 
are the major disadvantages accompanying inadequate 
reserves? 
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But I do not refer only to accumulations of a 
financial nature. There are others of equal impor¬ 
tance which may not be capitalized on the books 
of the company. The mature industry should 
have accumulated different forms of manufacturing 
skill. These may be crystalhzed in special machin¬ 
ery, in drawings or patterns, in designs, in standard 
parts classifications. Where skill has been trans¬ 
ferred to these fixed forms, the company is assured 
of its retention, but faces the risk of its obsoles¬ 
cence. Where these accumulations take the form of 
greater dexterity or craftsmanship on the part 
of employees, the company runs greater dangers 
of loss through labor turnover, but less hazard 
through obsolescence because of the versatility 
of human skill. But in either form these accumula¬ 
tions may be used to enhance the speed and facility 
with which the company can enter new fields of 
service. They represent a type of resource that 
money cannot immediately buy. 

When visiting a large company producing widely 
varied special machinery, I was told; ** Our designers 
make extensive use of a large number of standard 
parts which we carry in stock. Four identical 
blueprint catalogues of these part designs are safe¬ 
guarded in four different fireproof repositories 
within our company building.” 

What is the nature of this reserve? To what extent is 
time essential to the building of such a reserve? Wherein 
does its competitive value to the company lie? What other 
forms of reserve does the use of these blueprint catalogues 
require? Is such a reserve vulnerable to hazards of 
obsolescence? 
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There is another kind of surplus—that of com¬ 
pany reputation. Crystallized in the form of a 
trade-mark or trade name, this may prove of great 
worth to a mature organization. And reputa¬ 
tion as a cumulative resource has value in many 
areas besides that of the market. In purchasing, 
in finance, in labor relations, increasing confidence 
as the result of past experience has unique value 
that cannot be purchased in the spot market. 

During the wartime shortage of consumer goods 
the president of a world-renowned retail store said 
to me: “Our greatest problem today is living up 
to our reputation. People have a sublime con¬ 
fidence that we can and will maintain quality irre¬ 
spective of supply conditions.” 

What practical advantages, if any, resxilt from a favorable 
and widespread company reputation, as compared with a 
relatively unknown competitor? Is fragility an important 
aspect of company reputation, or is this hazard apt to be 
overrated? Why does such a reserve require time in the 
building? Or does it? Explain. What should be the 
administrative attitude toward company investment in 
reputation? What are administrative responsibilities here? 

It is vital that you become sensitive to the values 
of accumulation in an uncertain world. Scientific 
research has introduced a new speculative element 
into business. Irrespective of the stability or 
instability of economic conditions, this new force for 
uncertainty will grow in importance. Therefore, 
you must favor accumulation in its broadest sense 
if you are to guide wisely the policies of your enter¬ 
prise. This point of view may be bom of tempera- 
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ment, but it is also based upon understanding. Its 
lack is one of the common characteristics of the 
5-year administrators. 

Tenure 

The entire theory of accumulation as it applies to 
company pohcy is diametrically opposed to short¬ 
term administrative tenure. No administrator or 
group of administrators can logically think of work 
in terms of a short-term cycle when applying such a 
principle. Indeed, we frequently find that the man 
of brief tenure is more apt to be a liquidator than a 
conservator. Such men have their uses and value, 
but not with respect to industrial continuity, 

A distinguished engineer and administrator said 
to me: “It usually takes about twenty years to do 
anything really worth while.” 

What exceptions may properly be made to this statement? 
Why is time likely to be an important ingredient in worth¬ 
while human accomplishment? Because large bodies 
move slowly^^? Because unforeseen delays are inevitable? 
Because opposition in some form is almost certain to be 
present? Because important accomplishments are assem¬ 
blies of many smaller achievements, each of which requires 
time for attainment? Or why? 

The liquidation of a going business is sometimes 
necessary in the light of past mismanagement and 
the irrevocable difiiculties that result. But the 
administrative policy that begins with liquidation 
usually ends with liquidation. Those whose primary 
aim has been to get all that they can out of a business 
rarely are able to reverse the trend of their policy. 
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There is an old saying that runs: “Power alternates 
between the lions and the foxes. The lion is cou¬ 
rageous and strong but lacks cleverness and falls 
before the shrewdness of the fox. But the fox, in 
turn, lacks the energy to build security out of prog¬ 
ress and ultimately of necessity is superseded by the 
lion.” 

Should power so alternate between courage and shrewdness? 
Are such characteristics to be found in the personality of 
a single individual? If not, may not the administrator 
who enjoys one of these talents in good measure supplement 
his abilities by appointing an associate who is blessed with 
the other? If this is possible, which virtue should the 
administrator preferably possess? 

I maintain that you cannot promulgate a princi¬ 
ple in your business responsibility and neglect it in 
your daily living without risking your tenure of 
service. Accumulation springs from an outlook 
upon life as well as from personal activity. If you 
view life as a cup to be drained, accumulation will 
never have place in your philosophy. If you view 
life as a cup to be filled, it is only natural that you 
will look to every experience to leave some residual 
benefit. This is not an acquisitive or miserly phi¬ 
losophy. Accumulation does not mean hoarding; it 
does not mean building a personal hierarchy with 
prestige as an objective; it does not mean the reten¬ 
tion of trade or process secrets in order that your 
position be strengthened; it does not mean the 
playing of personal politics in order that your status 
may be improved. These are misuses of the prin¬ 
ciple and are apt to bring short shrift instead of 
long tenure. 
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A president told me: “The young man with the 
personal habit of thrift will carry this habit into the 
conduct of any managerial responsibilities that may 
be assigned him. It is not the amount of his saving 
that is vital. It is the presence of the habit that is 

all-important.” 

To what extent should the administrator view thrift as an 
innate trait or personal characteristic, and to what extent 
should he view it as a personal asset that may be acquired? 
Why is the habit of thrift, rather than the degree, of impor¬ 
tance? In essence, what is the motive for thrift? In 
what areas other than financial is the spirit of saving of 
particular industrial value ? 

My interest lies particularly in the influence of 
surplus upon your administrative activities. 
Assume that you have carried on your cycle of spe¬ 
cific duties satisfactorily as far as your day-to-day 
work is concerned. At the end of a 2- or 3-year 
period, what should your associates fairly expect of 
you in the way of accumulation? A way to 
approach this question is to consider the attributes 
which we usually find in an administrator of long 
tenure. 

We expect to find that he has mastered the 
operating detail of his responsibilities, that he 
understands precisely what is occurring, that he is 
closely in touch with the exact trends of improve¬ 
ment which are under way in each activity. But 
we cannot ask him to organize this knowledge in 
a brief space of time. We also expect that he has 
made some contributions to the company resources 
in the form of advances in manufacturing tech- 
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nique. He has organized experience and made it 
easily available. 

A founder of a large business said to me: “Within 
a reasonable time the man of promise in our busi¬ 
ness will have done something hitherto not done 
that is of clear and fresh value to the company. 
This is the way he wins his spurs.’’ 

How may the man of promise go about the discovery of 
such an opportunity? Is it likely to be an improvement 
expressed out of currently inefficient internal procedures, 
or an improvement in the form of new processes, products, 
or markets, impressed upon the business from external 
sources? Should the young man concentrate his construc¬ 
tive energies upon one project or distribute his creative 
efforts over several possibilities? 

We expect to find in such a man a broad and 
comprehensive point of view, developed not only 
from his experience in the business and from his 
contacts, but from his own study and investiga¬ 
tion. He has extended the frontiers of his knowl¬ 
edge to cover not only problems which directly 
affect him, but those which lie in derivative areas. 
He has devised a method for keeping sensitively 
informed of external circumstances that may affect 
his responsibilities. 

A banker remarked: “As lenders, we must be sure 
that industrialists who borrow our money really 
know*their business. It is surprising how quickly 
a little questioning will accurately detemune thfa 
fact. The man who is astride his job shows it in 
many ways.” 

Exactly what is this resource of “know-how”? Is it 
detailed and meticulous knowledge of how industrial aolivi- 
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ties occur and relate to one another? Is it the wisdom of 
experience that has not yet been put into objective terms? 
Is it knowledge of trade ways, traditions, customs that are 
widely accepted and followed? In what specific ways 
does the administrator show that he is astride of his job? 

We expect such a man to have built a wide circle 
of acquaintances and friends in the business, both 
inside and outside the company. As the years have 
passed, he has widened his contacts among people 
of like interests until he is known and respected 
throughout the trade. Here we see an accomplish¬ 
ment that could not take place in any short period 
of time. It is a long-term achievement. 

An investment analyst advised me: “A sure meas¬ 
ure of an administrator is his standing in the trade. 
Much can be learned from personal conversations 
with competitors. Here, it is not so much what 
they say as the way they say it that counts.” 

How may an official’s standing in the trade be dependably 
verified? By conference with other officials in several 
competing establishments? By conference with men of 
equal, higher, or lower rank than that of the man under 
consideration? By obtaining from trade executives actual 
occurrences reflecting the official’s ability, capacity, or 
character? Exactly what differences in the manner in 
which other executives refer to the official are significant? 

Finally, we expect to find a man who has become 
wise in the conduct of his responsibility. Over the 
years, he has studied objectively the results of his 
efforts. Be they good or bad, he has submitted 
them to review and learned from them. We find 
that he has organized for himself a body of tested 
principles to guide him in his work. He is still 
adding to them. 
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Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Cannot the desire for accumulation easily become 
an obsession in business? 

Obsession in this direction is no more prevalent than in any 
other. We should not forget that the presence of surplus 
is at the base of industrial adventure. Every prospector 
requires a grubstake; every explorer requires a patron; every 
administrator needs surplus if he is to foster new under¬ 
taking. The presence of surplus also means security. The 
urge for accumulation on the part of many men is largely 
traceable to the determination to maintain themselves and 
their families in the future upon the scale of living to which 
they have been accustomed. 

Are there not times when accumulation presents a 
distinct hazard to continuity? For example, may 
not the mere presence of facilities in the form of 
buildings and equipment be erroneously interpreted 
as an asset, when in reality the demand for the 
product is permanently lessening or the market has 
been captured by another industry? 

Undoubtedly. All kinds of accumulation are subject to 
this hazard. It is one of the responsibilities of administra¬ 
tion that apparent surplus should reflect true surplus. 
Accumulations in material form are apt to take on deceptive 
appearance from which real value recedes \mnoticed. The 
motorcar in the glass vacuum jar is a good example of the 
loss of value with no physical alteration. To maintain and 
increase surplus means dealing effectively with inevitable 
decay and obsolescence as well as contributing new values. 

Why do you hold that research introduces a specu¬ 
lative element in business? Does it not offer insur¬ 
ance against business hazards, by maintaining a 
company in the forefront of competition? 
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Such advantage for one company spells disadvantage for 
its competitors. Furthermore, research produces revolu¬ 
tionary as well as evolutionary developments. Its course 
is unpredictable; a new concept may bring prosperity or 
decline to an entire industry. No company can dare to 
continue without it; yet its presence in all establishments 
accelerates change with accompanying uncertainties. 

Has not liquidation as legitimate a place in a policy 
of continuity as has accumulation? After all, is not 
liquidation essential in avoiding obsolescence? 

liquidation is an inevitable part of business. The processes 
of manufacture and distribution include a rhythm of 
accumulation and liquidation. A thin swiftly flowing 
stream of raw materials, passing into finished product and 
thence to the market and to consumption, is the desirable 
condition of manufacture. But over and above this process¬ 
ing, there should lie a strong resource of accumulated 
value in the form of available surplus which may serve to 
assure continuity. 

Your description of accumulation as it applies to 
personal acquaintance, point of view, mastery of 
detail, and wisdom is only another way of describ¬ 
ing an aspect of growth. Is not growth the true 
objective, rather than accumulation? 

There is a difference. The pressure of circumstance may 
force a man to develop these qualities; he may thus gain 
facility, but he may not thereby gain stature. To grow, 
a man must do more than accumulate; he must extend 
himself. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

The presence of financial surplus is important, but 
the history of any rapidly growing business is usu¬ 
ally the history of scarcity of working capital. 
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Administrators who build surpluses do not build 
businesses. 

What is the distinction between surplus and working capital? 
Axe industrial growth and the growth of surplus incompatible 
developments? What tends to limit industrial growth? 
What limits industrial surplus? Explain. 

I favor accumulating industrial skills in special 
machinery rather than in personnel. Automatic 
machinery can be modernized more easily than 
employees can be brought up to date in their 
methods of operation. A machine does not com¬ 
plain over changes or suffer the pains of a new idea. 

If your competitors decide to modernize operator skills 
as well as equipment, and you find yourself in a few years 
with better equipment but poorer personnel, what is your 
competitive outlook? 

How can the administrator be sure that his personnel is not 
becoming obsolescent? That his equipment is not com¬ 
petitively out of date? 

Trade-marks and trade names may be crystallized 
reputation, but more often they are the symbols of 
outworn ideas and old-fashioned methods. They 
are static rather than dynamic and are relics of a 
bygone industrial day. 

Is there any commercial advantage in the customer’s 
assurance that the product he is buying is not only good 
today but has been good over the years? What stimulus, 
if any, is the presence of established trade symbols to an 
administrator? Does the presence of trade-marks or 
brands imply no evolutional improvement in the product? 

Liquidation is as important to a healthy business 
as is expansion. One of the curses of long-term 
operation is the accretion, over the years, of old 
products, processes, equipment, or personnel until 
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company progress is impeded by the debris of the 
past. To prune a business through the liquidation 
of obsolete and worn-out resources is as vital to 
success as to add the new and better. 

Is this liquidation in the strict (over-all) sense, or is it a 
normal and continuing cleansing process which is one of the 
logical functions of healthy growth? Is there a proper 
distinction between liquidating and streamlining a business? 
If so, what is it? 

Accumulation may not stand for the building of a 
‘'personal hierarchy,” but an administrator is a 
fool who does not organize a coterie of associates 
who will stand with him and for him when times 
are difl&cult. 

How would you go about organizing such a group? Who 
should be included? Who should be omitted? Do you 
organize such support or do you earn it? If the latter, just 
how? 

The idea of accumulation as an administrative 
motive does not appeal to me. Industries whose 
basic policies are those of accumulation rather than 
contribution are not in tune with the times. 

When industry is in a position to contribute, what does it con¬ 
tribute from? As time passes and its contributions increase, 
has its accumulation probably lessened or increased? What 
is the fundamental purpose of accumulation? 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
RENEWAL 


To renew is to make new again. But the force of 
renewal in industry is something more than repair. 
Under conditions of evolutional change, adequate 
renewal must include the element of advance. Con¬ 
tinuance without progress means relative decline. 
Such creative renewal is essential to the security 
and continuity of a business. You already see in 
your new responsibilities many opportunities for 
change with improvements. You are eager to make 
them, impatient at delays. This attitude is charac¬ 
teristic of the first flush of administration. You 
have brought with you many ideas which, as time 
passes, may be put to trial. Ultimately you must 
shoulder the responsibility of providing all parts of 
your organization with an even stimulus for renewal. 
This complete prevalence of renewal is a principle to 
be learned from nature. Renewal should not be 
insular; it should be all-pervasive. To concentrate 
your efforts in one area is a natural tendency, but it 
is not good administration. 

Moderate progress on all fronts is better than rapid 
progress on one. 


ine extent or 


As one administrator expressed it; 
degree of improvement is less important than its 
presence.” 
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WTiy is this? What is so significant about the mere presence 
of improvement? Is there a symbolic implication here? 
Does the presence of improvement suggest the slope rather 
than the severity of an important industrial trend? Or is 
the presence of improvement as a normal aspect of operation 
indicative of any important administrative temper of mind? 


Renewal implies the rejuvenation of old resources, 
the translation of existing assets into new and 
better forms. In this sense, it demands improve¬ 
ment rather than substitution. Renewal is not 
overlay; it is growth from within. Overlay is easier 
to apply? but results are not lasting. A favored 
device of the 5-year administrator is to make 
sweeping changes in methods, facilities, and per¬ 
sonnel; these for a time seem promising, but they 
never root themselves into the fundamental needs 
of the business. 

A president put this thought well when he said: 
‘‘The surest and most lasting improvements are 
those which advance the people involved along with 
advances in methods, facilities, or designs.” 

How may the administrator be sure that improvement is 
taking place simultaneously along both technical and 
personnel fronts? Can such simultaneous developments be 
interlocked in operation; and, if so, how? How may 
advances in personnel matters differ from advances in 
technological areas? How does the consolidation or 
maintenance of gains made, differ in these two fields? 


There are occasions when an industry must 
admit the need of deep changes in every phase of 
its activities. When this occurs, the quality of 
previous administration should be critically 
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reviewed. A past policy that has not incorporated 
a constant yet gradual renewal of company resources 
is a mark of incompetency. But outward changes 
may justifiably take place suddenly when based 
upon long planning and preparation. 

An automobile manufacturer has said: ^‘Automo¬ 
tive design may improve through intensive refine¬ 
ments for several years. But there comes a time 
when complete renovation of basic design is called 
for.” 

How may the need for complete renovation be justified as 
proper in the face of belief in evolutional procedures? Do 
such necessities spring primarily from internal or external 
developments? Explain. What attitude should the admin¬ 
istrator take toward complete renovations? Should his 
be to minimize their occurrence? To favor their periodic 
application? To view them as necessary evils? Or what? 

When renewal includes growth, it may be pain¬ 
ful. This unpleasantness can be lessened in two 
ways. If you take care to consider the past habits 
of thought and action of those who will be affected, 
3 ^ou may find it possible to obtain the results desired 
with a minimum of reeducation and reorientation. 
Again, if you have the ability to sense the needs of 
improvement w^ell in advance, your policies of 
renewal may be applied wdth moderation. You 
will find that it is the rapiditj" of change that hurts 
rather than the severity of adjustment. 

A management counselor has stated: “Radical but 
essential changes can be brought about with a 
minimum of opposition if the parties concerned are 
advised of the general nature of the change and 
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become convinced of its necessity befoi'e its specific 
relation to their work is considered.” 

Why does knowledge of general necessities reduce opposi¬ 
tion to radical but essential changes which may bring 
difficulties to those directly affected? Because “the writing 
on the wall” is more clearly understood thereby? Because 
group loyalties or responsibilities are entitled to prior empha¬ 
sis over individual considerations? Because initial knowl¬ 
edge of administrative difficulties and ensuing decisions 
brings a sense of participation to individuals subsequently 
affected? Or why? 

But renewal takes another form. Every now and 
then a business must beget and foster a project 
that differs markedly from existing activities. As 
the race propagates itself through reproduction, 
so a continuing business must give birth to new 
products or services with which to perpetuate its 
skill. There is an important principle here. Ven¬ 
tures should be begun in a relatively small way so 
that experience may be gained through their 
upbringing. To plunge rapidly into these new 
areas is to place an unfair risk upon the business. 
Here it is your responsibility to apprehend needs far 
enough in advance to allow a normal rate of growth 
for the new development. 

One president has said: “The time to initiate new 
developments is when older and established activ¬ 
ities show first signs of declining.” 

Why should a change in the slope of the trend of activities 
be a proper time for the initiation of new developments? 
Can such a change be depended upon not to reverse itself? 
Can change of slope result from lack of pressure against 
competition, declining managerial effectiveness, or other 
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similar reasons? Should such a change of slope in the 
trade as a whole be more significant? 

Is the initiation of new developments at this time neces¬ 
sarily a reflection of doubt or fear concerning the future of 
old products or markets, or is it a form of insurance against 
a basic uncertainty as to oncoming conditions? 

The initiation of renewal is one of the inescapable 
responsibilities of the administrator. He cannot 
transfer this responsibility; he cannot delegate it. 
The adage, “Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
may serve the rank and file, but creative renewal, 
as a technique of the administrator, should be 
initiated long before the challenge of immediate 
necessity. To carry on a pervasive campaign of 
advance under conditions of prosperity and imme¬ 
diate well-being is a task calling for inherent energy 
and watchfulness. 

Tenttre 

Constructive renewal is as much a necessity in 
tenure of service as in company continuity. The 
first essential is that the forces of renewal with their 
quality of advance must be ever present. In the 
field of processing, for example, there should not be 
intermittent periods of radical readjustment. 
Rather should there be a constant rebuilding and 
improvement of older methods to the end that 
progress becomes a matter of habitual routine. 
When fundamental changes in process are neces¬ 
sary, though they may affect an entire cycle of oper¬ 
ations, they still may be begun in a small way by 
applying them to only a part of the work. Thus, 
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the new ideas may be presented gradually to the 
consciousness of the entire employee group. 

A management counselor recommends: ‘ ‘ When 
installing a new procedure requiring new arrange¬ 
ment and facilities, we have found it desirable to 
acquaint executives and employees with the new 
plans in the sketch stage and obtain suggestions 
if possible; then to install the new procedures in 
the vicinity of the current operation; then to 
allow the new installation to remain idle until the 
employees begin to ask when it will be started. 
Usually this final interim of acquaintanceship and 
group acceptance requires about 3 weeks.” 

What attitude should the administrator take toward techni¬ 
cal change in relation to employee morale? Is he justified 
in the conviction that technical advances must be allowed 
to occur irrespective of the degree of loss of morale? Should 
he take the position that change is conditional upon main¬ 
tenance of morale? Should he hold that, with suitable 
preplanning and sequence of activities, technological 
advances and improved morale may proceed simultaneously? 
Or should he operate on the theory that morale is little 
affected by technological change, but has a deeper base in 
the past record of administrator-employee relations over 

many years? 

A second requisite is that renewal should be 
carried on impersonally. It should not be used as a 
basis for praise or for blame. It should be taken 
as a normal characteristic of the day s work 
something to be expected—an inseparable part of 

the business activity. 

A student of contemporary industrial problems 
remarked; “The modern attitude of management 
is to accept advance as a matter of course. We 
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must learn to take advance for granted as part of 
every day's accomplishment.” 

How may the administrator learn to take improvement as a 
matter of course? By disciplining himself not to gloat over 
unusual progress? By distributing risks of abnormal 
successes or failures over several sunultaneous projects? 
By keeping constantly in touch with new developments in 
the trade or industry? Or how? How may improvement 
be distinguished from mere change for the sake of change? 

Finally, renewal should always be considered first 
in the light of improvement and, second, as a 
responsibility of maintenance. To accept this pro¬ 
cedure, you must be convinced that the possibilities 
of improvement are endless and await only the 
application of sufficient thought. 

As one president put it: “There are no longer best 
ways of doing things; there are only the ever-better 
ways.” 

Just what is meant by “the ever-better way”? Should not 
the administrator favor plateaus of improvement upon which 
gains may be consolidated, rhythms and habits established, 
output accumulated, and new developments commercially 
capitalized upon? Is the furthering of such plateaus of 
operation necessarily opposed to the basic idea of continuing 
evolutional improvement? Explain. Do annual models 
change during the manufacturing period? If so, just how, 
and how much? Are research and development discon¬ 
tinuous functions in annual-model manufacture? 

These essentials apply equally to the renewal 
of personnel. To renew worn-out viewpoints, 
attitudes, and skill to accord with the changing 
and advancing times should be a constant activity. 
There is no deeper responsibility facing the admini¬ 
strator of today. The obsolescence of employees 
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brings sure misery. Constantly to stimulate them 
to new and higher planes of effectiveness is a chal¬ 
lenge to educational skill. You should accept it. 
To fall back on the expedient of labor turnover, of 
termination of the unfit and employment of the 
facile, is to fail in administrative responsibility. 
But when replacement must occur, the new, as in 
nature, should start preferably from the bud. Both 
company and employee benefit when this is done. 

A progressive manufacturer has said: “When equip¬ 
ment becomes obsolete, replacement is the only 
solution. When the attitude or viewpoint of per¬ 
sonnel approaches obsolescence, repair is possible 
through education.” 

What will be the probable trend in the rate of industrial 
obsolescence, and why? How does the administrative 
problem of obsolescence differ from the problem of wear and 
tear? Which is the more likely to exact radical changes of 
the organization? Which may be evaluated most objec¬ 
tively? Which is most affected by the quality of internal 
management? 

And new blood must be better blood. Over and 
again, in the literature of leadership one finds the 
admonition that long-term success rests largely 
upon skill in the selection of associates. From the 
earliest times, this principle has been recognized. 
Yet bitter experience is required to drive it home, 
for despite this counsel, we find that care in the 
selection of immediate personnel is in direct propor¬ 
tion to the experience of the administrator. The 
older he becomes, the more care he exerts. This 
can only mean that he has underestimated the 
importance of this responsibility at the outset. 
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An administrator of many years’ experience con¬ 
fessed to me: “When I was younger, I thought I 
was a pretty good judge of men; but the older I 
grow the less sure I become. Outward appearance 
and manner, while revealing, often do not tell the 
whole story.” 

In the evaluation of potential executive timber, what 
resources are now available to the administrator ? To what 
extent do they replace human judgment? How should the 
administrator view their field of usefulness? As dependable 
criteria? As suggestive criteria? As supplementary aids 
to human judgment? As guides to points of especial impor¬ 
tance in the exercise of judgments? Or how? 

But the basis of constructive renewal lies deeper 
than technique. The inner drive springs from the 
conviction that activity without some increment 
of advance is time ill spent. This philosophy has 
been readily accepted, but an obstacle in practice 
has been a misinterpretation of the true nature of 
advance. Advance does not mean doing more and 
more. It means doing better and better. There is 
a definite limit to the quantity of activity. But its 
quality has no ceiling. 

As an executive pointed out: ‘‘Even where product 
quality may, over the years, have a downward 
trend market-wise—as in men’s clothing—advance 
in the quality of the processes of manufacturing 
may continue steadily upward.” 

When the administrator speaks of product quality, to what 
may he refer? To quality of workmanship? Quality of 
materials used? Durability? Dependability? Effective¬ 
ness of operation? Convenience? Appearance? Style? 
Is it possible for quality in one area to decline, whereas it 
may increase in others? Should the administrator give 
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priority of emphasis to certain aspects of quality or should 
they be viewed as of equal importance? If the former, what 
sequence of priority should he follow? 

Administrators who accept this philosophy of 
advance find stimulus from their external contacts. 
The ascending tempo of the outside world gives 
them something against which to measure their 
necessary progress. They find value in frequent 
association with men of other professions. They 
purposely surround themselves with people, books, 
paintings, music, or other interests which tend to 
elevate their outlook and to stimulate constructive 

thought. 

A financier and collector said: “The great value of 
art to the administrator is its stimulus to his 
imagination.” 

In what manner may artistic appreciation be useful to the 
administrator? As an avocational resource? As a basis 
for critical evaluation of aesthetic aspects in the products 
of his company? In the development and maintenance of 
high subjective standards of quality? Where do personal 
standards of a subjective type originate? What causes 
administrators to do a “beautiful job”? 


The satisfactory conduct of day-to-day responsi¬ 
bilities should not dim this ambition. Such accom¬ 
plishment is a matter of course. Associates will 
take current proficiency for granted when they 
measure long-term possibilities. They know that 
success often is the product of fortuitous circum¬ 
stance. They will be more interested in the con¬ 
stant animation, the freshness, the immediate effec¬ 
tiveness of your organization, which reflect the pres¬ 
ence of constructive renewal. 
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Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

You state that moderate progress on all fronts is 
better than rapid progress on one. Are there not 
occasions when it is desirable to throw the weight 
of your energies into a single new development, in 
order that a fleeting opportunity may be capitalized? 

There are such occasions but they should be the exception 
rather than the rule. The fleeting opportunity is rarely the 
basis for sound long-term development. Furthermore, a 
high velocity given to a single division of business introduces 
stresses in other parts of the organization which frequently 
are detrimental to good will and morale. 

You maintain that renewal implies the rejuvenation 
of old resources, the translation of existing assets 
into new and better forms. Are there not times 
when it is better to destroy and completely recreate 
than to make use of old facilities? 

There are such times. But even then, there must be present 
the note of continuance—of carrying on while the replace¬ 
ment occurs. Renewal may incorporate radical alteration 
of facilities and yet be renewal, for there will always be 
present an evolutional quality in the activity itself. Fre¬ 
quently what appears to be destruction is but the removal of 
equipment or method from which value has departed. 

Why do you hold that it is the rapidity of change 
that hurts, rather than the severity of adjustment? 

Change is the enemy of habit—the basis of uncertainty. 
Destroy liabit, bring uncertainty, and you always arouse 
discontent. But once conditions are stabilized and the 
future assured, satisfaction returns even though the ranking 
of effort or the scale of living may be materially reduced. 

Is it not tme that certain new ventures cannot be 
undertaken in a relatively small way—^that heavy 
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investment must precede the commercial under 
taking? 


Every product of industry suggests an optimum size for 
anufacturing facilities, and at times the minimum initial 
^vestment must be considerable. My point is that such 
investment should be small in relation to existing invest¬ 
ment The child should bear proper relation to the size of 

its parent. 


How can one become convinced that the possi¬ 
bilities of improvement are endless? Are there 
not many illustrations of the principle that in 
any given art a final perfection may be closely 

approached? 


There are But the field of business is a field in constant 
evolutional flux. Fixed forms are not permissible here 
Though products or services may, for the moment, yield 
almost complete measures of satisfaction, the ever^hangmg 
nature of demand, coupled with the steady contributions of 
science and engineering, introduces a stream of Possi- 
bilities. With evolution, there is no security except through 

advance. 

You appear to argue against the selection of the 
administrator’s immediate associates by the per¬ 
sonnel manager or other specialist? Why cannot 
the administrator rely on expert services here? 


He should make use of such services but he should rely oidy 
upon his own judgment in the final selection. Such choice 
is too important to his future progress to delegate and only 
he can sense the type of personahty which will be welcomed 
by his close associates-by his administrative household 
To work with a will together, people must find a natural and 
genuine enjoyment in one another’s company. 


Are not books, paintings, or other interests a form 
of refuge from administrative problems rather than 

a device for improvement? 
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No. When a man finds that he must seek refuge from his 
work, he has failed to organize his responsibilities properly. 
The administrative life calls for a variety which, through 
contrast, brings inspiration and stimulus. The private 
libraries and galleries of our business leaders have been 
assembled not only to satisfy an acquisitive sense, but to 
provide imaginative associations that bring new patterns 
and contexts to aid in clarifying administrative problems. 

Discussion,—^What is your response to the fol- 
towing comments? 

My policy of industrial renewal is to clean out the 
old and put in the new. Rejuvenation of old 
resources usually results in the gain being less than 
the cost. 


What is the danger in throwing out the old? Do we always 
know precisely what we are throwing away? Do we always 
know precisely what we are getting when we put in the 
(wholly) new? 

My experience has been that the quicker impleas- 
ant things are done, the less the loss in morale. 
Rapidity of change may hurt, but it is sooner 
forgotten. 

Should renewal be essentially unpleasant? "When renewal 
must be performed quickly and radically, is the administra¬ 
tor to be complimented? If not, why? 


I have found it better to start new projects in a 
big way. With large initial investments in plant 
and facilities, the administrator has burned hia 
bridges behind him and has the maximum incentive 
to make the undertaking a success. 


Have administrators the prerogative of burning their bridges 
behind them? Are such risks justifiable? What alterna¬ 
tive incentives provide powerful stimuli toward successful 
administrative accomplishment? 
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o ,r,n«iffns of advance are best carried on when 
2^„fhard. During nuch periods oppopion to 
T is at a minimum. During conditions of 
^^^sneritv improvements should be minimized and 
m^um production at maximum profit achieved. 

wit.Vh Dlan is best adapted to regularized production and 
SoySent? Which plan yields great^t long-term com- 
petitivTadvantage? Is opposition to change an essential 
togredient in industrial progress? 


Opportunities for renewal automatically come to 
my attention when things wear out. There is little 
practical need for an aggressive poUcy here. 

When should renewal be initiated? When equipment or 
personnel wears out ? Begins to wear out ? When competi- 
tioE forces change, irrespective of condition of facilities? 
When obsolescence occurs? When obsolescence begins? 

Or when? 


Advance may mean better and better, but I have 
found that stockholders and directors are more 
enthusiastic when advance means more and more. 


Where does the greatest competitive safety lie? Which 
type of progress is the more controllable? What are the 
hazards of each? Under what circumstances may priority 
properly be given to advance through enlargement? 




CHAPTER XXIX 
SAFEGUARD 


There are several forms of safeguard with which a 
business should be surrounded if it is to maintain 
continuity. The history of all industrial countries 
shows that industry needs protection against injuri¬ 
ous legislation in the form of subversive regulation 
or enactment. The most effective safeguard is one 
of prevention rather than cure. Through adequate 
representation at legislative hearings and before 
regulatory bodies, the necessities and rights of busi¬ 
ness may be fairly set forth and may exert their 
legitimate influence upon the deliberations. Good 
government seeks industrial representation. In its 
absence both government and industry suffer. 

One chief executive has put it: “Good government 
is long-term government. Long-term government 
requires a contented citizenry. In an industrial 
nation a contented citizenry calls for good indus¬ 
trial administration; and good industrial admin¬ 
istration requires constructive industry-government 
relations.” 

How should the administrator approach his responsibility 
of maintaining effective relationships with government? 
May he be expected to feel a desire to safeguard his business 
against subversive legislation and at the same moment to 
feel an equally strong desire to cooperate with government 
to the greatest extent possible? What is a sound basis upon 
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which to build good industrial citizenship? Suppose an 
administrator has been successful here, exactly what will he 
have accomplished? 

Such needs of individual companies within a 
given industry may be better cared for if these 
enterprises band together for mutual protection 
through a single medium of representation. These 
enlistments are not only legitimate; they are 
necessary if industry is to meet its social responsi¬ 
bilities. Here is a proper occasion for enterprises 
with competitive products to associate in a com¬ 
mon cause. Clearly industry can depend on no 
other agency for its welfare. Such affiliations may 
vary with the kind of governmental activities 
encountered, whether city, county, state, or 
national. In some instances, organizations may 
include both competitive and noncompetitive units. 
But the principle of safeguard is always the same— 
security through solidarity. 

The aggressive competition of one entire industry 
for the markets of another also calls for defensive 
measures through group effort. The formation of a 
so-called “institute,” which is sponsored by the 
threatened industry and which conducts research 
and publicity, is a protective device of this sort. 
When competition assumes this interindustrial 
form, such activities are desirable and essential. 

A management counselor remarked: “The most 
severe competitive dislocations of modern times 
are those in which research and product develop¬ 
ment enable the market demand upon one indus¬ 
try suddenly to be attracted to another, as in the 
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current battle among glass, metal, and paper 
containers.” 

Is the presence of industry competition a condition whose 
existence is within the control of the administrator? Is it 
within the control of the industrial association with which 
his company is affiliated? Does the nature of these com¬ 
petitive problems vary from that of difficulties arising from 
normal competition between companies within his own 
industry? What basic attitude or position toward industry 
competition should the administrator of a single enterprise 
take? What are his responsibilities here? 

Safeguards should also be established against 
unethical competition. Like other professions, 
industries require protection against themselves. 
Daniel Defoe's comment that custom, indeed, 
has driven us beyond the limits of our morals in 
many things which trade makes necessary” is 
hardly less applicable today. If, through group 
action within a given industry, unfair practices can 
be eliminated, the social interest demands that such 
action be taken without delay. 

An observer of current industrial trends has said: 
“The surest way to encourage further government 
control of industry is to make it essential that 
government increasingly assume responsibility for 
the elimination of unfair or dishonest trade prajc- 
tices which could have been eliminated by inter- 
industrial collaboration.” 

In what manner may the administrator assist in minimizing 
unfair or dishonest trade practices within his industry? 
Can he hope for their virtual elimination? Should the 
government’s position in such remedial activities within an 
industry be judicial? Legislative? Executive? Or what? 
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But there is danger in such associations, particu¬ 
larly those which encompass a single industry. 
Group relationships masquerading under the guise 
of protection are sometimes used for purposes of 
mutual advantage at the expense of the public. 
They are to be avoided. The value of competition 
is found in its reality and not its appearance. 

As one observer has expressed it: “The company 
official who aims to eliminate competition as a 
short-term benefit to his business is not only a 
knave but a fool. It is hard competition that is 
the strongest bulwark of private enterprise.” 

Why is the presence of hard competition basic to the con¬ 
tinuation of private enterprise? What does hard competi¬ 
tion bring to a business ? What does it demand? How does 
the competitive spirit differ from the warlike spirit? How 
do attitudes between competitors differ from attitudes 
between avowed enemies? How does the presence of hard 
competition affect the public interest in general and the 
consumers in particular? 

You should give such time as is necessary to 
assist the company in these broader aspects of its 
protection. Other work may temporarily be dele¬ 
gated. And it is your duty to take a strong posi¬ 
tion, to stand for or against, but to stand clearly and 
definitely. Such responsibilities require sincerity 
that comes with personal conviction. 

Tenure 

Protective responsibilities bear directly upon 
length of tenure. Sooner or later your associ¬ 
ates will measure your value to the company as a 
permanent asset. There may have been little in 
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day-to-day activities to establish your protective 
ability. But your influence may have been dis¬ 
closed during critical periods. Frequently such 
status depends upon a single occurrence that has 
demonstrated courage of conviction and soundness 
of concept as to what constitutes long-term security 
for the company. No one can prophesy the nature 
of this happening, but I shall give you representa¬ 
tive examples. Each has, to my knowledge, 
marked a man for permanent tenure. 

An elder statesman of business spoke well when he 
said: “No man should be given top responsibility 
who is not so loyal to his enterprise that he is ready 
to fight for it at the drop of the hat.” 

WTien an administrator fights for his enterprise, whom does 
he fight, if anyone? What does he fight, if anything? Is 
the fight*' concept a sound one for the administrator to 
support? Is the ^‘game” concept more or less effective? 
Explain. Exactly what is intended by the term “fighting 
spirit” as applied to the administrator? 

Administrators have protected their companies 
by steadfastly insisting that attention be given to 
distant difficulties at a time when all was going 
well. It has been unpopular business, but it has 
prevented loss and earned gratitude. Conversely, 
during hard times administrators have protected 
their companies by refusing to admit defeat when 
their associates were about to give up. There are 
instances where early cessation and liquidation are 
best for all interests concerned, but adversity cor¬ 
rodes morale and more often men let go when they 
should hold on. Security often lies in endurance. 
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One of the outstanding exponents of scientific man¬ 
agement stated, in describing his early experiences: 
“I surrounded myself with experts who knew far 
more than I. My value seems to have been in 
hanging on when everyone else had given up hope.” 

What are the advantages to be found in endurance—in hang¬ 
ing on? What are the hazards? How may the adminis¬ 
trator capitalize upon the advantages and avoid the hazards ? 
Is there an underlying principle or policy upon which he may 
safely base his decisions here? If so, what is it? Is a study 
of the effect of time or of timing upon ultimate accomplish¬ 
ment an important responsibility here ? 

Administrators have protected their companies 
by standing for the more difficult way of doing 
things. In organizations under pressure, expedi¬ 
ency seems particularly alluring, the burden of effort 
particularly hard. To hold for the surer but more 
exacting method demands a quaUty of spirit that 
is distinctly protective in nature. Administrators 
have protected their companies by insisting upon a 
reasonable profit return with safety in place of a 
higher profit return with speculative risk. Circum¬ 
stances often render such a stand extremely diffi¬ 
cult to take. Over the long pull, it will always win 
more than it will lose. It is evidence of a safeguard¬ 
ing attitude. 

An able administrator said to me: “If you have 
three ways to do a thing, you usually will find that 
the longest is the surest.” 

Why should this be? Why shoxdd time add certainty in 
human affairs? Are there important exceptions to this 
general rule? Does it apply to factory operations or proc¬ 
esses? Does it apply to tasks containing large elements of 
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uncertainty? Does it apply in situations where time is 
running out? 

Administrators have protected their companies 
through holding out against entrance into unfamiliar 
fields of enterprise and through discouraging too 
ambitious expansion within their own field. Past 
successes have the curious quality of implying 
competence in any area. This interpretation is the 
commonest error of the industrialist. To put a 
damper on ambition is never enjoyable, but, when 
ambition is too adventurous, discouragement almost 
always proves wise. Later its value is seen and 
appreciated. Administrators have protected their 
companies by demanding high margins of safety in 
ethical conduct when it seemed more profitable to 
stay ‘^near the line.” The administrator’s influ¬ 
ence increases with the rise of ethical levels to meet 
his previously established standards. 

You will encounter problems striking deep at the 
future security of your enterprise. If you can resist 
the allure of immediate expediencies, you will honor 
an important responsibility. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

You stress the need of industrial protection from 
injurious legislation. Should one view the state 
solely in the light of an aggressor in its relationships 

with industry? 

The state should no more be viewed as an aggressor against 
industry than capital should be viewed as an aggressor 
against labor. Our political structure demands that all 
interests be properly represented. When injurious legisla- 
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tion is imminent, it is not only the privilege but the duty of 
industry to make clear the consequences of such legislation. 
This activity is not one of antagonism or lack of cooperation. 
It is one of safeguard. 

Do not the activities of industrial institutes serve 
only to establish competition on a more gigantic 
scale than hitherto? When entire industries com¬ 
pete, will not the costs of the struggle mount to new 
heights? 

Competition between entire industries is unavoidable. The 
institute is but a recognition of an existing condition. To 
become convinced of the necessity of such safeguard, it is 
only necessary to review the comparative trends of those 
industries whose individual establishments have not seen 
fit to cooperate in dealing with external competition. 

If protective associations may readily become 
exploitative, is it wise to foster this hazard by sup¬ 
porting such groups? 

Ethical choice is inevitably present in all business activity. 
But there are constructive influences inherent in such asso¬ 
ciations, for the successful policies of ethical concerns tend 
to be imitated by others in the trade. 

You favor the administrator who gives atten¬ 
tion to distant difficulties when all is going well. 
Should he not give equal attention to current 
opportunities? 

He should. But this activity is one of enterprise rather 
than of protection. It is easy to give all of one's time to 
cmrrent developments. When the present is engrossing, 
concern for the future is one of the rarer administrative 
attributes. 

You hold that administrators offer safeguard by 
emphasizing difficulty during prosperity and show¬ 
ing optimism during depression. Is not this merely 
a policy of neutralizing mass emotionalism? 
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The problems are not so simple. But it is true that in both 
instances emotionalism is dangerous. Greed and fear are 
two of the worst enemies of administrative judgment. Con¬ 
trol these tendencies and you can better recognize distant 
difficulty and hold out against present trouble. 

How can you be so confident that reasonable return 
with relative safety will win more than a higher 
profit return with speculative risk? 

The mature industry is too ponderous to move with the 
rapidity that a speculative position demands. There are 
resources to be conserved and obligations to be met which 
make certainty of return more important than size of return. 
Sheer adventure may have a part in administrative policy, 
but it should be a small part. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

The concept of industrial safeguard is a negative 
one. The administrator who concerns himself with 
precautions will never reflect the aggressive opti¬ 
mism essential to competitive success. Offense 
rather than defense should be the administrative 
motif. 


Is safeguard a responsibility that the administrator may 
delegate in full to others? In part? If the latter, to whom? 
What aspects of safeguard are the inescapable responsibilities 
of top management? 

Security through solidarity of position with com¬ 
petitors sounds attractive, but I believe security 
for any company results from independence of 
action and exclusion of entangling alliances. 


Is the single enterprise in position to deal effectively with 
governmental agencies which are state-wide or national in 
scope? Is the act of standing with others in defense of a 
common cause necessarily an entangling alliance? How 
can this possibility be minimized? Does competition suffer 
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when competitors band together in dealing with a common 
external hazard? 

Unethical competition may be dealt with by group 
action within a given industry, but a more effective 
procedure is for a powerful competitor to warn the 
offender that continuation of such practices will 
bring retaliation of such severity that he will be 
forced out of business. 

Can such a threat be surely supported by action today? If 
not, why? 

Which is better—control of fair practice by the industry 
or by the government? If industry does not accept this 
responsibility, why may government be expected to shoulder 

it? 

It is of little protection to a company to give atten¬ 
tion to distant difficulties when all is going well 
The same attention applied to ways and means of 
capitalizing upon current good fortune will yield a 
larger return without the inevitable errors sur¬ 
rounding long-term forecasts of future difficulty. 

Are there not certain types of future difficulties which 
require long-term preparation for their ultimate solution? 
If top management is unwilling to consider them, who in the 
organization may be expected to do so? What is the pre¬ 
cise value to a company of the early disclosure of future 
difficulties ? 

The results of research and development often 
require a company to enter into unfamiliar fields of 
operation. The administrator who refuses this 
challenge is flouting progress. 

Is there a distinction here between what the administrator 
may be required to do by necessity and what he may be 
interested in doing as a matter of choice? How may the 
administrator determine when it is proper and appropriate 
to venture into \infamiliar fields of enterprise? 



CHAPTER XXX 

ORIENTATION 


Orientation is used in the sense of the constant 
realignment necessary in order that the force of 
the enterprise may at all times be turned squarely 
into the face of current need. Requirements never 
remain static but vary in times of plenty and of 
dearth, of peace and of disorder, of comfort and 
of trouble. 

The man spoke wisely who said: “The greatest cer¬ 
tainty in the world today is the presence of change.’^ 

Has this not always been true? What current characteristic 
of change differs from the past? How does the presence of 
change affect administrative responsibilities? How did 
administrative activities of an earlier day differ from those 
of the present ? Will the presence of change bring increasing 
difficulties in the future? Increasing opportunities? Does 
change imply progress in a competitive industry? Explain. 

You should be sensitive to these changes. Yet 
you should also take care to weigh the effect of 
adjustments upon each of the interests served by 
the enterprise. You cannot show discrimination. 
It is this demand upon balanced outlook which 
makes orientation an inherent administrative 
responsibility. The proper place of employee, of 
vendor, of customer, of consumer, of community 
in the shifting scene can best be gauged in correct 
perspective through administrative eyes. Subordi- 
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nate executives whose work is more closely associ¬ 
ated with a special function cannot be expected to 
possess so comprehensive a viewpoint. 

One of our earlier generations has expressed it; “The 
higher the elevation, the greater should be the 

vision.” 

What is the place of vision in good administration? Is 
foresight becoming more or less difficult of administrative 
accomplishment? What practical advantages result from 
the presence of administrative vision or foresight? How- 
may the findings of foresight be tested for their immediate 
validity? How far in the future is the administrator 
expected to concentrate his attention? 

Furthermore, proximity to a single interest 
yields too narrow an outlook and stimulates too 
subjective an approach. This is illustrated in the 
marketing sector where the selling point urged by 
salesmen is not always based upon real utility. 
You should avoid such environmental skewings of 

your judgment. 

One seasoned administrator has held: “Balanced 
judgment frequently calls for a quality of perspec¬ 
tive that only time and distance from the problem 
can provide. Facts should be gained on the spot, 
but good judgment often calls for an interim of 
incubation and a physical withdrawal from the 
pressures of the situation.^^ 

How does this statement become reconciled with a previous 
recommendation that problems of an administrative nature 
should be solved where the problem is? What aspects of a 
problem deserve the provision of time and perspective in 
solution? What aspects justify approaching difficulty in 
its native habitat? 
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Orientation means something more than a recep¬ 
tive sensitiveness. It means aggressive disclosure. 
The interests that you serve can rarely determine 
their real needs. Their point of view, when it 
becomes objective, is usually negative. Their sense 
of what is not desired is clearer than their under¬ 
standing of their real requirements. It is your 
responsibility to discover their needs; to supply the 
quality of social conscience which insists that such 
potential benefits be disclosed, recognized, and 
realized. This is not impractical idealism. If you 
satisfy a need, you are always party to a man’s 
welfare. If you satisfy a want, you may be party 
to his weakness. Which of these should build 
enduring good will? 

A retired executive said to me: ‘*I have always been 
glad that I have been in a business that catered to a 
man’s growth in strength and self-respect, rather 
than pandered to his weaknesses.” 

How important is the nature of the service rendered by a 
business to the administrator’s personal, long-term satis¬ 
factions? Can distinctions between consumer needs and 
consumer wants be sharply drawn? What testa may be 
applied in seeking such a distinction? Is the certainty that 
a business is satisfying a deep human need of advantage to 
the administrator in his work? If so, how? 

But your activities should encompass more than 
recognition and discovery. They mean the focusing 
of your plans, of your facilities, and of your organi¬ 
zation sharply upon the moving objective. Flux is 
an inherent aspect of administration. You must 
forego the static complaisance that surrounds 
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the administrator who is coasting downhill. Con¬ 
stant vigilance, constant alertness, constant attack 
upon fixation are your roles. These need not imply 
erratic, nervous conduct. Deep change, though 
constant, is slow. Its progress is often marked by 
the slightest of immediate variations. It is sensi¬ 
tiveness and response to minute signals rather than 
a heavily veering policy that marks long-term 
administrative competence. 

As someone has put it: “Ears and eyes were not 
made to fight with, but they have won many a 

battle.*' 

Is sharpness of perception of growing or waning importance 
to the administrator? Explain. What devices or fac¬ 
tional activities are of particular usefulness to the adminis¬ 
trator in increasing his perceptive power? Is awareness a 
result of unusual ability or of organized methods of obtaining 
and digesting facts? How may an administrator go about 
increasing hia grasp of the situations confronting him ? 

Tenure 

Your tenure of service is fundamentally affected 
by orientation. If you can determine precisely the 
needs of those whose interests you have in trust, if 
you can satisfy those needs, then you yourself will 
be needed. In medieval times it was said that a 
wise ruler ought to adopt such a course that his citi¬ 
zens would always in every sort of circumstance 
have need of the state and him. This advice will 
always be good as long as there are leaders and led. 
Leadership is justified only when it is needed. 

It was Michael Xane who said: “ A leader is a man 
who has followers.” 
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Why is the presence of followers essential to leadership? 
May a man have no followers during his lifetime, but many 
who have accepted his teachings at a much later period? 
Was he a leader? Why are some individuals happy to work 
with or for others, in contradistinction to working for 
themselves ? 

How does this concept affect your work? It 
removes once and for all any notion that your 
important responsibilities can be standardized. 
There is routine in administrative work. But it is 
primarily the routine of input. You should organ¬ 
ize your collection and assimilation of incoming busi¬ 
ness information. But your repetitive output must 
bear the burden of proof that it cannot be dele¬ 
gated. Routine in administration may stand for 
headmansliip, but it does not stand for leadership. 
Your major responsibility is to discover and to 
meet the greatest need of the hour. It may take the 
form of an opportunity to be grasped or of a diffi¬ 
culty to be overcome. But you should be so free 
and unencumbered that you can put the full force 
of your ability into your problem. Events must 
determine your program, because situations are the 
arbiters of your activities. This task is difficult, 
for you not only have work to do, but you have 
work to find. 

A keen student of management has written: “In 
the long run, circumstances do more real bossing 
than the manager,” 

Can it be argued that the administrator has no control over 
circumstances? Is there a distinction between controlling 
and capitalizing upon circumstance? How dependent is 
administrative accomplishment upon sheer control? To 
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what extent should the administrator be actively concerned 
with circumstances over which he has no control? 

How can you detect these problems? Foresight 
and vision are hampered by the rapidity of scien¬ 
tific development, which is materially shortening 
the basis for prophecy. The growth of govern¬ 
mental regulation without suitable civil service 
structure adds political uncertainties. Future pros¬ 
pects are for low administrative visibility. Under 
such circumstances, the dimensions of foresight 
must vary. It cannot project far into the future, 
but it may extend farther along the front. Your 
effectiveness lies in marshaling a wide range of facts 
concerning conditions just ahead. 

A further possibility has been advanced as follows; 
“As in military strategy, it is possible to develop a 
longer-term program incorporating a variety of 
future alternatives made ready for possible selection 
and immediate use.” 

What advantage may result from this type of provision 
foresight? Is uncertainty in administrative affairs a fact 
which may be dealt with realistically? To what extent 
may administrative uncertainties be encompassed by a 
spectrum of alternative plans? Is this the application of 
foresight or merely the use of a strategic device to assure 
coverage in all eventuahties? 

It is also possible to detect major trends which 
inevitably result from earlier events. For example, 
we know that the frontier line is gone. We know 
that raw opportunity will become steadily less. 
The history of other civilizations tells us that, when 
this condition develops, people seek greater security. 
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It ^ clear that industry, government, the pro¬ 
fessions, and other forms of social service must 
place greater emphasis upon this element if they 
are to reflect the common wish. It has been the 
history of civilization that every great period of 
adversity has been followed by a broadening of 
opportunity and a general rise in the welfare of 
the masses in their relationships to the upper 
classes. You may be sure that the social implica¬ 
tions of all forms of human activity will be given 
increased consideration. 


A student of the future remarked to me: “While we 

pride ourselves on our powers of choice with respect 

to the future, the truth is that most of our decisions 

are based more upon what we must do than upon 

what we would do. Freedom is based upon knowl- 
edge of necessity/' 


How may freedom be gained from a knowledge of surround 
ing necessities? Can necessity be harmonized with con¬ 
structive administrative action, or vice versa? To what 

extent is planning essential to freedom in gaining knowledee 
of necessity? ® 


These major trends may offer general guidance, 

while the close sensitive study of the immediate 

forefront of events will provide suitable basis for 
current decisions. 

Review.—Would you answer the following Ques¬ 
tions differently ? 


It is easy to argue that needs rather than wants 

should be satisfied. But is it not possible to cater 

to both ? One cannot always be sure whether wants 
are beneficial or injurious. 
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Where the desires and requirements of the buyer coincide, 
we have the ideal condition. But too often we urge pur¬ 
chases upon him that appeal to his weaknesses rather than 
his welfare. You cannot always be sure about other people’s 
desires. The rule for action is simple. When in doubt, 
swing to satisfactions that are surely beneficial. 

You constantly stress moderation in the introduc¬ 
tion of change. Are there not many instances when 
rapid conformance to external conditions is not only 
desirable but clearly essential? 

There are such instances, but they usually reflect previous 
administrative neglect rather than quick necessity. Orien¬ 
tation when employing due sensitiveness and vision does 
not ordinarily demand more than moderate readjustments. 
The trend of a new development in its early stages becomes 
clear long before its spread is suflacient to call for radical 
action. 

Why do you maintain that too great proximity to 
a single interest overemphasizes desire rather than 
requirement? In an earlier chapter you have 
recommended the importance of going where prob¬ 
lems are in order to assure greater correctness in 
solution. 

We must aim for a happy medium. Too great proximity, 
like too little, distorts judgment. Salesmen desire selling 
points; productive operators desire rhythmic routine; clerical 
employees desire enjoyable social surroimdings. True 
requirements are more clearly disclosed when each sector of 
the situation is seen in its relation to the whole. 

Why are you so certain that administrative 
input should be organized? Much information is 
sporadic, only obtainable by chance. 

One cannot organize chance, but input is too vital to be left 
to uncertainty. Knowledge must be sought in an organized 
way, while output must conform to the situation, whether 
it be one of difficulty or of opportunity. 
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How is orientation affected by administrative 
visibility? 

The lower the visibility, the greater the demand upon rapid¬ 
ity in orientation. Yet the resulting change over short 
periods of time can be only in matters of detail. You 
should not hope overnight to reorient in a major way the 
movements of a large group of human beings. Habits make 
these radical changes impossible. 

How can one be sure of detecting such major trends 
as you suggest? 

One method of verification is through the study of con¬ 
temporary industrial developments in several countries. A 
comparison of the progress of other nations with that of the 
United States may suggest future trends in this country. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

I am ready to mamofacture any product that is 
marketable. Whether it satisfies a need or a want 
is a decision for the buyer to make. 

Will buyers draw this distinction at the time of purchase? 
May they make later judgments? Are long-term buyers 
especially desirable as a market? Are sales costs of repeat 
orders unusually high or unusually low? 

Constant attack upon fixation is a plausible objec¬ 
tive, but I believe that fundamentals are unchange¬ 
able as long as human nature remains as it is. 

Can we be sure that human nature, as it affects market 
desires, job jldeals, or security of investment, remains static? 

Although fiindamentals base our actions, is not the d^roe of 
their emphasis constantly changing with changing condi¬ 
tions? What are the hazards of fixation in any industrial 
procedure? 
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I find no difficulty in discovering needs. Workmen 
need higher wages; stockholders need higher divi¬ 
dends; customers need bargain rates; vendors need 
higher prices. My problem is to satisfy every¬ 
body’s conflicting needs. 

Why do administrators have troubles? If there were no 
administrative difficulties, what would happen to adminis¬ 
trative jobs? 

Are the needs of those engaged in industry quite as simple 
as above outlined? Are needs and desires sometimes 
confused? 

Administrative work benefits from standardization 
no less than other industrial responsibilities. To 
work to standards benefits all forms of human effort. 

Can the administrator’s work program be standardized 
effectively? Can his responsibilities be standardized? Can 
his accomplishment be standardized? What standards are 
available to the top executive? When the administrator 
does well, what does he do? 

I do not believe that raw opportunity in the United 
States is becoming steadily less. Opportunity is 
clearly on the increase. 

Is this statement correct for those whose only resource is 
that they are able-bodied? In an industrial nation with a 
rapidly advancing technology, what kind of opportunity is 
on the increase? 


CHAPTER XXXI 
DEDICATION 


We never find continuity in an enterprise without 
finding a quality of devotion in its administration. 
Choose any establishment with a consecutive his¬ 
tory of more than 10 years; study the men who 
made its history and you will find that one of their 
outstanding characteristics is a personal dedication 
to the industrial objective. 

Perhaps it is this quality which caused someone to 
maintain: “Every institution is initially the length 
and shadow of a man.” 

Why do institutions continue after the founder has passed 
on? If the presence of the founder is not essential to an 
institution’s continuance, why is his presence essential to 
the institution’s earlier organization and initial develop¬ 
ment? Do all institutions developed by founders succeed? 
Are the founders of successful and continuing institutions 
necessarily the reasons for their success? Why are founders 
of successful institutions almost universally respected by 
their community? 

This is only logical. The relatively few years in 
human history which encompass the development 
of the industrial unit have been years of economic 
uncertainty and fluctuation. Business continuity 
over any reasonable length of time has been almost 
sure to demand heavy self-sacrifice, which is a 
product of self-dedication. Human institutions in 
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any form do not persist without devotion. The 
greatest institutions have always demanded the 
deepest loyalty. 

A wise Yankee advised me: “Remember that a 
corporation has no memory. Learn to work for the 
people who are devoted to the business and you will 
not be forgotten.” 

Wky do corporations have no memories? Is this statement 
less applicable today than in the past; and, if so, why? 
What persons in an organization should the administrator 
work for? Where should his heart be? When an admin¬ 
istrator feels deep loyalty to an institution, is his loyalty 
to individuals lessened? 

A theory has been advanced that, with the 
developing profession of management, men of 
suitable quahfications will appear who may be 
transferred from one industry to another as the 
need may arise. This is fallacy. Professional 
administration in its highest form serves but a 
single lifetime chent. 

As one man of long experience phrased it: “Assuring 
and insuring the continuing health and prosperity 
of an enterprise is a higher form of management 
than that of administering first aid or last rites to 
ailing business.” 

Why does the task of administering a healthy company 
require greater skill than that of ministering to sick busi¬ 
nesses? Is it because excellence is harder to maintain than 
to attain? Because maintenance of high effectiveness calls 
for attention to many small niceties not present where more 
radical techniques are called for? Because to maintain 
excellence calls for consistency of administrative ability, 
whereas strong measures may be applied by practitioners of 
less even temperament? Or what? 
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Dedication to a business implies long contact. 
The founder's increasing pride in his creation 
deepens his regard. With his successors, devotion 
springs from the realization that the business is 
satisfying fundamental needs, that it is worth 
while. Some men whose business products are 
exploitative may trick themselves into this point 
of view. Only complete conviction brings loyal and 
willing devotion. 

An industrialist whose first attempts to run a busi¬ 
ness resulted in three failures before success was 
attained, explained to me: *T couldn't give up 
because I was convinced that I had something to 
sell which was inherently better than what my com¬ 
petitors had. My problem was only to find out 
how to keep alive until my customers realized this 
fact." 

What causes administrators to fight on in the face of seem¬ 
ingly impossible situations? Is it pugnacity? Obstinacy? 
Stupidity? Temperament? Willfulness? Faith? Self- 

expression? Or what? To what extent is success following 

upon difficulty the result of administrative ability or charac¬ 
ter, and to w'hat extent may it be the result of a change in 
fortune, or luck? May good fortune be related in any way 
to time or to timing? 

Sooner or later you must answer these ques¬ 
tions : Do you view administration as a means or as 
an end, as a privilege or as a responsibility? If 
you see your work as an avenue to a distant and 
different objective, as a device that will give you 
the wherewithal to gain other satisfactions, then 
I cannot prophesy business continuity under your 
direction. You are on the road to becoming a 
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5-year administrator. This is rigid pronounce¬ 
ment, but the principle is unyielding. The sooner 
you face it squarely, the better. Its favorable 
aspect is equally clear. If you see your present 
opportunity in its true dignity, if you grasp the 
extent to which your proficiency will affect the 
entire lives of many people, if you welcome the 
potential agreements that I have outlined and the 
obligations to the company that they imply, you will 
discover the basis for a satisfying career. To meet 
this responsibility well is to spend your life well. 
If your work can mean this to you, it merits your 
self-dedication. 

The father of a past student who was to enter the 
family business said to me: “If my son views his 
opportunity as a privilege, he is lost at the start. 
If he views it as a responsibility, he will be welcomed 
by employees and by executives. After all, con¬ 
tinuity with competence means security to them no 
less than to my family.'' 

Does high office stand for high privilege or for high oppor¬ 
tunity? Why are men appointed to administrative respon¬ 
sibilities ? Because they have a record of creditable achieve¬ 
ment? Because they appear to fit a set of specifications? 
Because they have resources or connections of value to the 
business? Because they are next in line for the job? 
Because the job will stimulate them to use their extraordi¬ 
nary powers to the utmost? Or why? 

There is yet one question that should be answered. 
Why does administrative self-sacrifice make for 
business continuity? It is because self-sacrifice 
proves that you will not give up quickly. The 
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greater the adversity, the greater will be your effort. 
Misfortune will stimulate rather than depress. 
Under stress of difficulty, hitherto undiscovered 
powers will appear. When dedication to your 
business gives you fighting strength, employees 
will know it, stockholders will know it, vendors 
and customers will know it. You will win respect 
in their eyes. Cooperation in forms that you did 
not anticipate will come to you. There is no more 
admirable figure in industry than a man of spirit 
who is devoted to his enterprise. Such a person 
wins commendation and support, and his responsi¬ 
bility flourishes the longer. Such cause and effect 
are not talked of; businessmen rarely discuss them. 
But they lie at the very heart of business relation¬ 
ships, at the foundation of personal credit and 
reputation. 

It was Defoe in The English Tradesman who said: 
“A tradesman sets up, falls, and sinks under mis¬ 
fortunes, and is undone. If he is a man of no 
spirit, indolent, dead-hearted, and desponding, he 
is indeed utterly undone; he despairs, faints, skulks 
under privileged places or characters, and at last 
sinks and dies. I have seen too many do thus 
merely for want of spirit and courage to work 
through disaster. But the vigorous restless man of 
diligence never lies still; he struggles, he strives with 
creditors, to get free; if that will not do, he gets 
abroad and turns himself round in the world; nay, 
I may say, turns the world round with his applica¬ 
tion; if one thing fails, he meets another; if not 
in one place, he seeks out another; he never gives 
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out. I have known a tradesman rise and fall several 
times, and never give it over, till at last he has 
conquered the world, and risen to stand." 

Are all men of high ability necessarily qualified for adminis¬ 
trative responsibility? If not, why not? What specific 
talents of a high order are essential to administrative accom¬ 
plishment? How do these qualifications differ from those 
essential to competence in medicine? Law? Science? 
For example, is it equally important that the practitioners 
in these fields never give out^’? 

Tenure 

Personal dedication to a business is a character¬ 
istic of long tenure, but this quality sometimes 
becomes an obsession and the administrator an 
addict. Competence in administration is qualita¬ 
tive, not quantitative. It is the quality of judg¬ 
ment, not the number of decisions, that determines 
success or failure. Quality in administration 
demands that important problems find you in prime 
condition. 

A distinguished New England administrator con¬ 
fessed to me: “I should be ashamed to tell you how 
many years it took me to learn that I could do more 
and better work for my company in 11 months than 
I could in 12.” 

What did he mean? How can the administrator assure 
himself that he is spending his strength wisely? Can he 
depend upon his own judgment here? If not, to whom 
should he turn for advice? Upon whose shoulders lies the 
responsibility of seeing that administrative officials are in 
the best of physical condition? 

When you maintain a round of activities that 
bring a constant state of fatigue, you are not 
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intelligently devoting yourself to your business. 
When you deny yourself time for an avocation 
that will permit you to return to your administra¬ 
tive picture with “new eyes,” you are not intelli¬ 
gently devoting yourself to your business. If you 
permit yourself no time for stimulating social 
contacts, if you forego an enjoyable home life, 
if you forget that recreation in its best sense is 
re-creation, you are not intelligently devoting 
yourself to your business. You see these facts 
plainly enough in the behavior of others. You have 
acquaintances who are overtaxing themselves under 
the delusion that they are serving their business by 
so doing. In drama, courage is often portrayed 
with haggard countenance and exhausted spirit. 
You know that the habihments of courage in admin¬ 
istration are a clear mind, an indomitable cheer¬ 
fulness, and a constructive outlook. Business 
battles demand nervous energy more than physical 
energy. It is the man with the quickest perception, 
the surest control of his emotions, and the steadiest 
smile who wins. 

It was a successful plant manager who told his fore¬ 
men: “When you find yourself constantly recalling 
past injustices; when you find that you can no 
longer listen to complaints with a grin—get in the 
car, go down to the beach, and lie in the sun until 
you can. Short tempers are an increasing hazard 
in our business.” 

How may the administrator detect signs of fatigue in his 
associates and subordinates? Is this a responsibility that 
he may wisely delegate to si>ecialists—doctors or psychia- 
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trists—in liis organization? May he apply these tests to 
himself with equal effectiveness? What is the nature of 
administrative fatigue? Is it largely physical? Mental? 
Emotional? Nervous? What particular stresses are most 
wearing upon the administrator? How may they be 
minimized? 

Only those with firsthand knowledge can appre¬ 
ciate the extent to which administrative decisions 
may affect, for better or for worse, the fives of many 
people. Employee proficiency of the highest order 
may be completely nullified by poor administrative 
technique. There can be no greater social obliga¬ 
tion than to maintain your talents at the highest 
pitch of their effectiveness. 

A president of a plant supporting a considerable 
proportion of the people in a rural community said 
to me: ‘‘When I drive home through our little 
village and see the fights burning in the houses, and 
our employees and their families going about their 
lives, I continually realize how small a sector of 
their security and happiness is within their own 
control and how large an amount lies in the hands 
of the top management of our business.” 

How may these realities be brought more forcefully before all 
administrators? Are all administrators given an equal 
opportunity to see their employees at the business of living, 
as did this president? Do administrators tend to under¬ 
value the social contribution that they are making to the 
lives of executives, employees, vendors, customers, com¬ 
munity, and stockholders? Would their administrative 
effectiveness be improved if these facts could be more vividly 
and realistically kept before them ? 


Self-dedication is demanding, but it does not 
demand slavishness. It demands choice. No busi- 
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ness can have continuity in a period of general prog¬ 
ress without a well-defined pohcy, a pattern that 
reflects the particular type of perfection at which the 
business aims. There can be no such pattern 
without choice, for to maintain pattern one must 
reject as well as accept. Devotion to a particular 
business means that you must be wilhng to make 
the kind of choice that the business pattern 
demands. Under such conditions, choice may 
mean sacrifice, but it is wilhng sacrifice. To cast 
your lot with an enterprise is more than to accept its 
fortunes or misfortunes. It means that you accept 
its way, its objectives, and its scheme of life. When 
these become your choice, then you may turn your 
powers to the attaining of those perfections that 
the business aims to reach. 

It was Kettering who said: “When you get into 
business, you get into trouble, and the nice part of 
it is that over a reasonable period of time you can 
pick the kind of trouble that you like to get into.*^ 

What kind of trouble do administrators like to get into? 
Trouble with people? Trouble for people? Trouble for 
the institution or company that they serve? Why does 
industry need administrators? Why doesn’t it run without 
them? What is the general nature of the difficulties with 
which administrators are expected to deal? Does the 
administrator view these difficulties as troubles? As chal¬ 
lenges? As part of the day’s work? As opportunities? 

There are satisfactions. Few men reach adminis¬ 
trative responsibility without the desire that 
during their lifetime they may do something 
really contributive. Life for them has become 
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more than a livelihood. Through long and pro¬ 
ficient tenure in a single business, they will see 
employees made happier; they will see security in 
old age brought to those who are past their prime; 
they will see a community strengthened; they will 
see a society truly served. And if they have done 
their work well, when they hand over the reins, 
they will see an enterprise enriched and renewed, 
moving forward with assurance of continuity. 

As one executive expressed it: “When my active 
days are over, I shall have the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that I have made life happier and fuller for a 
lot of people beside my employees—people who 
wouldn’t know me if they passed me on the street.” 

Why are such vicarious satisfactions unusually pleasant? 
What makes for basic human satisfaction when the adminis¬ 
trator's work is done? Having lived a good life? Having 
made life better for others? Having left the world a bit 
better because of his efforts? Having expressed himself 
fully? Having shouldered well the social responsibilities 
that always accompany the presence of high talent? Or 
what? 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

You object to the idea of transferring administra¬ 
tive skill from one industry to another. Is not the 
management engineer frequently called upon to do 
this very thing? 

Unfortunately yes. But such emergency measures result 
only from poor administration. Industry in America is still 
in its youth. Industrialists as a group have yet to accept 
the social responsibility of business continuity. Many have 
viewed their accomplishment from too personal an angle and 
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aa a consequence have not designed their organization for 
permanence. They have not realized that the transfer of 
administrative duties is as inherently a task of the retiring 
official as was the building of the business in earlier years. 
Hence, enterprises show frequent tendency to wane as their 
founders approach senescence. 

Are there not many enterprises in which contmuily 
is impossible, where the young administrator, 
through no fault of his own, finds himself unable to 
remain in a given business for a considerable period 
of time? 

There are many such enterprises. And too frequently 
loyalty of subordinates is exploited by superiors who reserve 
advancement for themselves. Devotion alone cannot assure 
personal continuity, but it frequently inspires a young man 
to make himself indispensable. 

There appear to be many enterprises in which 
opportunities commensurate with ability are not 
forthcoming, so that the administrator, to advance, 
must move from company to company imtil his 
accumulating reputation enables him to bargain 
effectively for adequate authority and ensuing 
reward. 

There are many such companies. But there is a much 
larger number offering wide opportunity when ability justi¬ 
fies. It is well to remember that the arbiter in such matters 
is the heavy pressure of circumstance. Administrative com¬ 
petence in coping with current business perplexities is recog¬ 
nized as a precious commodity. Thereward in authorityand 
salary is being more readily paid today than ever before. 
Frequently delay in pro\'iding opportunity results from 
unrevcaled rather than unrecognized ability. 

Extreme application to business is clearly short¬ 
sighted, but too much emphasis upon avocation, 
social contacts, or recreation is equally unwise. 
How can I find the happy medium? 
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The only method is one of intelligent experimentation. In 
these matters, every administrator is a law unto himself. 
The golden mean will not be hard to find if you are willing 
to admit, on the one hand, that extramural activities are an 
inseparable resource in administration, and, on the other, 
that such activities should contribute to, but not compete 
with, your major purpose. 

Is there not real danger that, when I accept the 
way, the objective, the scheme of life that a busi¬ 
ness entails, I shall lose my own individuality- 
sacrifice my own personality? 

When you accept without compulsion, you really select. 
When responsibility and temperament harmonize, oppor¬ 
tunity is offered for individuality to strengthen and for 
personality to enlarge. 

Will there be the same degree of satisfaction for 
future administrators as for past, now that much 
of the romance and growth of enterprises is over? 

There wiU be greater satisfactions, but they will be of dif¬ 
ferent form. I can only mark the distinction by saying 
that the satisfactions of the future administrator will be 
those of the spirit rather more than of the senses. Grati¬ 
fications will be more indirect in nature; enjoyment less 
obvious, but deeper. To build great aggregations of facil¬ 
ities, processes, materials, and men is a thrilling experience. 
But there are richer experiences in the building of security, 
opportunity, and devotion to worthy ends. These are the 
rewards of the administrator of tomorrow. 

Discussion. —^What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

I know many men, each of whom has served more 
than one industry, and with credit. They have 
been excellent administrators, in my opinion. 

Were they called in to revive a failing company? In how 
many instances did they transfer to their new job because 

of its first-class operating condition? 
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Is there a legitimate place for the business doctor in indus¬ 
try? Should short-term administrators be selected to run 
healthy and prosperous organizations? 

To be an administrator is a privilege as well as a 
responsibility. Any man who does not view his 
high office as a privilege is taking an egotistical view 
of his opportunities. 

Is there a distinction between high office as a privilege and 
high office as a soiirce of privilege? If so, what is it? 

Are there appropriate privileges which accompany high 
office. If so, just what are they? 

I have never felt any particular sense of self-sacri¬ 
fice in my administrative work. I enjoy dealing 
with difficulties of the type my business provides. 
No red-blooded man wants to play golf on a straight 
and level fairway. 

Have you enjoyed the opportunity of guiding your company 
through an internation^ depression? Through a world 
war? Through a severe fire or other disaster? Through 
extended and expensive litigation ? Have you ever found it 
necessary to halve your family budget becaxise of declining 
business income? 


Why didn^t you give up? Have your friends chided you 
for not doing so? 


No man can run a company well and be away from 
his workplace. Company problems are where the 
company is. Strong men run strong companies, 
and they nm them day after day from their desks 
in the company office. 


Why are deaths from deteriorative diseases on the increase 
among top-management officials? Why do chief executivea 
drop dead? 
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When a company has several branch plants, just where is 
the company? At the New York office? 

When top management believes that it cannot afford to be 
absent from the office, what is your diagnosis of top manage¬ 
ment's interpretation of its responsibilities ? 

When I cast my lot with an enterprise, I expect it 
to accept my way, my objectives, and my scheme 
of life. 

Is it possible for the enterprise to adjust itself to you as 
readily as for you to make the major adjustment, if adjust¬ 
ment is required ? 

Is it your particular brand of perfection or that of the com¬ 
pany whose continuity should be assured? What would 
be the attitude here of employees? Stockholders? Cus¬ 
tomers? Vendors? 

Can an institution fail to absorb and reflect some of the ways, 
procedxires, and philosophies of its directing personality? 
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Part Seven 

PROGRESSION 



Slowly and imperceptibly the initiatory period will 
merge into the even tenor of steady accomplishment. 
Glamour will fade, novelty will disappear, and the new 
administrator will find himself moving down a long road 
whose end is not in sight. The stimulation that always 
surrounds new difficulties will wane as familiaril y 
increases, but the onrush of problems will never lesse i. 
At this point there are certain admonitions that see n 
in order as well as a few words relating to ways in whi< h 
the administrator may acclimate himself to the less nov 3I 
but more engaging experiences of the future. 

But before these last pages are reached, if I have de dt 
fairly with my subject, it will be patent that administ 'a- 
tion is more than a vocation—more than a professim, 
It is a kind of living. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
ADMONITION 


Clearly, the techniques of process and resource, 
of work and conduct, of agreement and obligation, 
and of continuity and tenure are not enough to 
complete the progression from early administrative 
adventure to long-term attainment. These pro¬ 
cedures only mark out the way; definite accom¬ 
plishment requires something more. Administra¬ 
tion is one of the higher derivatives of consciousness, 
and it is the quality of this consciousness that 
determines success or failure. The administrator 
is distinguished by a much keener sort of aliveness 
than is characteristic of the average person. He 
has sharper perceptions, stronger reactions, more 
varied aptitudes, greater inherent vigor. 

An industrial president of many years' standing 
remarked to me: “There is a term now rarely used, 
which was often employed in earlier years when 
describing a man of unusual capacities. We would 
say, ‘He is a man of caliber,* " 

Is caliber, or dimension, a quality which results from inherit¬ 
ance or environment? Is the term descriptive of physical 
statxne or energy? Of nervous force or 61an? Of breadth 
and depth of outlook? How may the administrator extend 
or develop his abilities in these areas ? 

The fact that men of experience have judged 
you competent establishes their conviction that 
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you possess unusual qualifications. You must 
admit the presence of these innate advantages, for 
it is their existence that brings need for admonition. 

The higher your natural gifts, the more difficult 
will be your success, assuming success to be 
measured by the ratio that personal accomplish¬ 
ment bears to ability. The reasons are clear. 
Those whose powers place them in the higher 
levels find themselves removed from the crowd 
and the stimulus that comes from mass association. 

I asked one of the world's most distinguished scien¬ 
tists what it was like to live with a mind such as his, 
and he replied: “It's a lonesome sort of business.” 

Why lonesome? Becaiise there are few people of equivalent 
intellectual level with whom one may converse interestingly? 
Because the greater the mind, the deeper its penetration, the 
more of complexity it reveals which is less conducive to 
conversation? Because a mind uniquely constituted to 
deal effectively with involved ideas is not so readily intrigued 
with social interests as is the mind of lesser mold? Or why? 
Is a degree of withdrawal from social relationships per¬ 
missible to the administrator? If so, just how may such 
interims be organized and safeguarded? 

Their unique blend of talents differentiates them 
from their immediate fellows of equal facility. 
They are inevitably men of marked individuality. 
In these areas, there is much less of exhortation 
from superiors. Conversely, the praise and adula¬ 
tion that extraordinary accomplishment always 
receives from the lower ranks tend to dull incen¬ 
tive by magnifying unduly the presumable effort or 
struggle actually involved. Finally, there are the 
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temptations of mediocrity. Only yesterday medi¬ 
ocrity was accompanied by a good deal of eco¬ 
nomic misery. Today, standards of living in the 
middle levels of attainment compare favorably 
with those in the higher, in point of human comfort 
and convenience. In the face of these deterrents, 
lasting success in administration leans heavily 
upon self-direction. 

If extraordinary personal attributes of some 
sort have won present opportunities, your first 
duty is to determine precisely what these resources 
are. Then you should aim to protect and develop 
them. If they take the form of some unusual 
facility, you should not allow this skill to become 
atrophied through preoccupation with activities 
demanding lesser talent. If these attributes result 
from specialized experience, you should not permit 
them to become obsolete through lack of contact 
with the fields in which this experience was gained. 
If personality is largely responsible for your 
present position, you should contrive to continue 
your influence over the lives of those about you. 
If the quality of your character brought advance¬ 
ment, you should continually exercise discipline 
in matters of moral or ethical self-control. These 
admonitions are not easy to follow, for the higher 
the peak, the stronger the wind. Yet, if you value 
the preciousness of your gifts, you will husband 
and increase them. 

It was Bobby Bums who sang: 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.’^ 
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Can the administrator depend entirely upon his own 
appraisal of his personal attributes? How may he sup¬ 
plement his personal evaluation of his own capacities? Is 
there any hazard in limiting endeavors only to those fields 
in which ability has hitherto been shown? What con¬ 
stitutes true administrative growth? Broadened experi¬ 
ence? Deepened experience? Greater versatility? 
Greater expertness? Or what? 

You should surround yourself with self-appointed 
incentives, though new work may be highly stimu¬ 
lating, or rewards attractively displayed. The 
best incentive provides subjective satisfaction rather 
than objective reward. For example, when your 
progress is spurred forward by your desire to 
emulate the most distinguished administrators in 
your field, your advance will be more stable than 
if your hope is solely that of earning a bonus in 
terms of net profits. I admonish you to study the 
leaders in your industry and to become familiar 
with the attainments of distinguished administra¬ 
tors in your area. Close association with super¬ 
lative ability, personality, and character provides 
the deepest and most effective form of stimulus. 


A man who advanced meteorically to high position 
at a youthful age told me: “Before I was twenty 
I was doing well in New York as a technical drafts¬ 
man of patent drawings. I found a room in an 
important suburb; met young men of my own age 
who were residents; was invited to their homes 
where I had opportunity to meet and talk with 
their fathers who were men of ability and influence. 
Later, when I needed counsel and capital for a new 
business venture, these men gave me sound advice, 
stood for me with the banks and even assisted me 
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directly through the loan of funds or purchase of 
stock/^ 


Why do successful oldsters enjoy being of assistance to 
promising youngsters? Is there a formalized avenue of 
advancement to administrative responsibilities? Is there 
an administrative “know-how** that resists recording but 
may be transmitted in informal conversations? In a world 
of rapid change, in what areas may counsel from older admin¬ 
istrators be least susceptible to obsolescence? 


And you must grow. Even closer to the funda¬ 
mentals of accomplishment lies the principle that 
constant advance in proficiency is essential to an 
administrative career. To grow in administration 
demands constant inner readjustments. Growth 
requires that you surround yourself with problems 
which tax your ability to the utmost. Man rarely 
rises to his full stature unless he is attacking diffi¬ 
culty or seizing opportunity. 


An able industrialist remarked to me: “I discovered 
that the most rapid method of attaining adminis¬ 
trative skill was purposely to involve myself in 
the crux of a difficulty from which withdrawal 
was impossible, and then to face the necessity of 
solution.” 


What differing types of stimulus did this administrator 
focus upon his own accomplishments? Exactly what causes 
us to “sink ourselves in our objective**? The hope of 
reward? The consequences of failme? The assurances 
from others of similar responsibilities that success is possible? 
The star? The knowledge that true success is measured 
by the ratio of oxir accomplishments to our native talents 
or capacities? 


But administrative genius seems to be nourished 
by a curiously buoyant determination of spirit. 
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Able administrators have a consuming desire to 
be near the top of things, to enjoy the satisfactions 
of clearer perception and wider understanding, 
which altitude alone can bring. The desire to 
attain and to maintain this position is, I am con¬ 
vinced, the impelling force behind administrative 
growth. If you have this spark within you, your 
constant duty is to nurture it, to let it rise to full 
height, for the temper of your work from day to day 
will ultimately determine the magnitude of your 
responsibihties. 

Review,—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

Are you not understating the amount of stimulus 
that is inherent in administrative work? The 
desire to maintain one’s position in the group 
should, in itself, provide strong impetus. 

True, but this influence is stronger in the later than in the 
earlier years. To the men who follow the founder, the initial 
thrill of seeing an enterprise grow under one’s hand is lack¬ 
ing. And substitutes for this satisfaction are not easy to 
And. 

How can one distinguish between subjective satis¬ 
factions and objective rewards? 

Subjective satisfactions result from the assurance that per¬ 
sonal effectiveness is increasing; objective rewards take the 
form of desirable personal accumulation. Subjective satis¬ 
factions are recorded on psychic speedometers; objective 
rewards are too often measured solely in mileage. Objec¬ 
tive satisfactions relate to what you are; objective rewards 
relate to what you have. 

At the outset you counseled delay in making major 
decisions. When do you consider it proper to pro¬ 
ceed into the “crux of difficulty”? 
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As soon as you have a sure grasp of the situation confronting 
you. Once you have your work thoroughly in hand, then the 
sooner you strike at the heart of your problems, the better. 

Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

I question my possession of any unusual qualifica¬ 
tions. Other than that solutions and decisions 
have never been difficult for me and that most 
people seem extraordinarily unintelligent, I think 
I look at things about the same as anyone else. 

Can you see yourself as others see you? 

Do you believe that past opportunities have come before 
you solely as the result of luck? 

Have your records of accomplishment placed you in the 
average class? 

Can you place some confidence in the judgment of your 
family, your friends, your past employers? 

I have no particular facility. I enjoy doing almost 
anything and apparently do equally well at a 
variety of activities. I see nothing in my capabil¬ 
ities to emphasize. 

Have you ever asked your friends what they believe your 
strong and weak qualities to be? 


Would it be possible that versatility is one of your major 
assets? If so, would you feel especially qualified for the 
work of the generalist rather than the specialist ? 


I question the need, in my case, of any self- 
appointed incentives. Being by nature very active, 
I have no difficulty in putting myself strongly 
behind almost any program that contains a reason¬ 
able challenge. 
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Is activity for activity's sake quite enough? 

When you are building a career, is it worth while to consider 
what final gratifications would have greatest appeal when 
your life-work draws to a close? 

When I am closely associated with superlative 
ability I feel ill at ease. I enjoy biographies of able 
men but such persons are too awesome for personal 
companionship. 

Are you sxire? Are they awesome, or do you imagine them 
as being so? Is not a natural simplicity usually charac¬ 
teristic of people of outstanding ability? 

Why do you feel ill at ease in the presence of extraordinary 
people? Could it be a form of self-pride? Could it be an 
initial sense of strangeness that will quickly wear away? 

I have always felt a consuming desire to be near the 
top of things, but I have also been accused of over- 
ambition and impatience with progress, 

May this not be one of the hazards accompanying such a 
desire ? Is the road to administrative responsibilities always 
as attractive as the goal? Is it essential that we show our 
impatience with what appears to be the slowness of events? 
Can we encourage our ambitions without becoming impar 
tient in the process? If so, how? 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
ACCLIMATION 

As soon as the strangeness of your new responsi¬ 
bilities wears away, as soon as you catch your 
stride, many activities that demanded thought 
become habitual; many issues that required detailed 
consideration find quick solution in terms of your 
general policy. As early turbulence and confusion 
subside, you find yourself swinging into an even 
rhythm of effort. But your problems do not 

lessen; they only take different form. 

After you have acclimated yourself to your new 
work, then you must, of necessity, settle into the 
long, steady, often unexciting round of adminis¬ 
trative activities. Though without the regularity 
of repetitive routine, there may be a quality of 
sameness, an evenness of events that may seem 
hardly to challenge an eager, ambitious personality. 
Progress may seem obstructed by factors beyond 
your control. Opportunity may appear nonexist¬ 
ent. I admonish you not to misinterpret these 
conditions. Frequently, it is when business activi¬ 
ties seem most monotonous and routine that they 
are most demanding. In competition, the surest 
advantage results from the slow and painful accu¬ 
mulation of many small gains which are superimposed 
upon a nicely balanced and smoothly running 

business mechanism. Much more is required of 
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administrative genius in the precise adjustment of 
means to ends, in the careful coordination of related 
elements, than may be called for when swifter and 
more dramatic action is indicated. 


An able administrator confessed to me: ‘‘When I 
was younger I anticipated that advancement in 
business would be not unlike climbing a mountain; 
that when, if ever, I arrived at the top, I could sit 
down and rest. I was wrong. Experience tells 
me that the task of the juggler offers a better 
analogy. With one ball in the air, he becomes an 
assistant foreman. As his skill improves and the 
number of balls increases, his rank advances. 
Finally, with from 10 to 15 balls in aerial circula¬ 
tion, he becomes a president.” 


Does this analogy imply that a president is busier than an 
assistant foreman? Is a juggler with 10 balls in the air 
actually busier than with one? Just what is administrative 
busy-ness? Can an administrator become too busy to be 
efficient or effective? Exactly what does increase as the 
number of balls advances? As the rank of the executive 
climbs? Assuming an industrial society in which advance¬ 
ment to the limit of administrative powers was open to all, 
what would distinguish administrators in the topmost levels 
from those of average responsibilities? 


Competition is always keenest in calm water. To 
meet it you must draw most heavily upon all of your 
resources. Administrative power makes itself 
manifest in more important ways than mere 
physical activity or emotional expenditure. Keen¬ 


ness of outlook, evenness of disposition, and steady, 
unhurried control often demand more nervous 
energy than do the more spectacular qualities 
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needed during periods of rapid development or 
emergency. 

As you move forward into this longer reach of 
administrative experience, future opportunity will 
be won through present excellence; administrative 
influence will widen as inner powers deepen. 

Review.—Would you answer the following ques¬ 
tions differently? 

You have offered counsel, but have you protected 
your readers against disappointment? With these 
numerous standards of conduct before us, should 
we not be provided with some safeguards against 
our failure to attain objectives? 


When character is not harmed, disappointments are stimu¬ 
lants; failures become steppingstones. Human spirit grows 
strong xmder adversity, if it is not demoralized by self-deceit. 


In what way do you believe that we can benefit most 
from your presentation? Should we attempt to 
remake our technique? Should we seek our faults 
and correct them? Should we apply only what 
seems pertinent to our peculiar needs? 


If you have read and reviewed the book thoughtfully, it is 
my hope that, as problems appear, you will enjoy referring 
to those sections which play upon relevant issues. While 
the book should yield value as a whole, its greatest usefulness 
properly lies in the assistance that it offers you when dealing 
with your own administrative situations. 


Discussion.—What is your response to the fol¬ 
lowing comments? 

This book impresses me as being a bit too idealistic. 
Business and industry are respectable vocations, 
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but there are times when co 
law of the jungle. 


II 


petition sinks to the 


Can we reach ideals without establishing them? Where 
can our time and resource for improvement be beat concen¬ 
trated? On the jungle? Or on the highland? 

This book impresses me as being a bit too philo¬ 
sophic. We need philosophy in business, but, like 
the vanilla in our ice cream, we don’t need much. 

Would a less philosophic approach be fair to the extreme 
variances between differing industries and businesses? Can 
we safely generalize about administration except in a philo¬ 
sophic atmosphere? What is the purpose of a philosophic^ 
approach? 


This book impresses me as being a bit too long. 

Should not the author have spent more time upon it so that 
the reader might spend less? 
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